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THE RISE AND DECLINE OF SOCIALISM 


Vill PREFACE 


the discovery forty years later that only the name re- 
mained, that Socialism was no longer a cause, a new order 
of society to be set up, but a programme of social reform. 
The discovery, in short, that the Socialist movement had 
come to a standstill; that Socialism with its idea of a 
co-operative commonwealth was dead. 

It all happened in forty years—1884-1924—this rise 
and decline of Socialism in Great Britain; there are still 
some few persons living who can say with truth ‘ I watched 
by its cradle, I followed its hearse’. 

‘ The individual soldier, who is fighting for his life 
amid the roar of guns and the flashing of steel, is the last 
man to give a faithful account of the dispositions and the 
manceuvres by which a victory is lost or won. Only 
when we take up a position aloof from the field of action 
can we duly appreciate the relations of all the parts in the 
great battles of history.’! This movement towards 
Socialism was a great campaign, not to be ignored by any 
student of the history of our own times. And a certain 
aloofness is necessary, if we are to see with an under- 
standing eye the men and women who made the move- 
ment and led it; and no less clearly to observe why the 
movement was abandoned. At the same time something 
more than aloofness is wanted. Without sympathy how 
can understanding exist? Is it possible to understand 
the aims of the Socialists without feeling sympathy with 
the aims’ ‘To have shared, however modestly, in the 
Socialist movement, to have observed at close quarters 
the high hopes that were entertained; to have known at 
first hand what the leaders of the movement were driving 
at, is necessary, I take it, for a true account to be given. 

In one way or another I have been associated with 
many responsible leaders of the Socialist movement; at 
one time or another in the last forty years I have taken 
some small part—never refusing the part, however small, 
allotted to me. Many of us who never pressed forward 
nor sought conspicuous place in the Socialist movement 

' Lightfoot, Hzstorical Essays. 
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can truthfully say that we never declined any office we 
were elected to, or refused any task within our powers, 
pleasant or unpleasant, that we were asked to a ie 

An undergraduate at Oxford in the late ’eighties, I was 
Treasurer of the University branch of the Anglican 
Guild of St. Matthew, an active Christian Socialist 
Society. In the ’nineties I was secretary of the Leeds 
Independent Labour Party, and then organiser of the 
].L.P. at Southampton, at that time nursed as a parlia- 
mentary constituency by J. Ramsay MacDonald. A 
member of the Fabian Society (1894-1900) I delivered 
two courses of Hutchinson Trust lectures, in the eastern 
counties and in Oxfordshire and Hampshire respectively 
in 1897-98. I also acted in Leeds as secretary to the 
local branch of the Gasworkers’ and General Labourers’ 
Union and sat on the district council of that union— 
1894-95. In 1900 I was election agent for Will Thorne 
when he, as Labour and Socialist candidate for the first 
time (and unsuccessfully) contested the parliamentary 
division of South West Ham. In 1924 I was election 
agent for my friend, William Cash, the Labour candidate 
for the Saffron Walden Division of Essex. Besides these 
activities I frequently contributed to Keir Hardie’s Labour 
Leader, and to ‘Justice, the organ of the Social Democratic 
Federation, and wrote pamphlets for the C/arion. 

I enjoyed for many years the personal friendship of 
‘H. M. Hyndman and James Keir Hardie, of Edward 
Carpenter and Stewart D. Headlam, and many others 
active in the Socialist movement between thirty and forty 
years ago who are now dead. i still count amongst my 
intimate friends and acquaintances many whose names 
occur in the pages of this book; many survivors of the 
band who figured in the building up of the ‘ new unionism’ 
in the late "eighties. 

This is in no sense a volume of personal reminiscences, 
and I have merely given these personal items as a guar- 
antee of good faith; that the reader may know there 1s 
some authority for what is written. 
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At the end of the book will be found a full list of 
printed authorities. 

Six men stand out prominently, their names continually 
recurring in the story of these forty years, H. M. Hynd- 
man and John Burns, George Bernard Shaw and Sidney 
Webb, James Keir Hardie and J. Ramsay MacDonald. 
Many other persons, both men and women, are mentioned, 
whose very names are no longer recalled in the Labour 
movement, and who were never famous in the world at 
large. By far the greatest element in the campaign for 
Socialism, as in all campaigns of democratic appeal, was 
the disinterested and devoted service, involving much 
self-sacrifice, of men and women of all trades and 
professions whose names do not occur at all. 


j.c. 


Lirrte Matvern, Worc. 
November 1925 
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Ir was not until 1884 that the movement towards 
Socialism took definite form in Great Britain. In that 
year the Social Democratic Federation, the Socialist 
League and the Fabian Society were established, and 
the Christian Socialists of the Anglican Guild of St. 
Matthew adopted a Socialist formula. 

H. M. Hyndman (1840-1921), a wealthy middle-class 
man who had made the acquaintance of Karl Marx and 
mastered the economics of Das Kapital, had already been 
in the field for three years. In 1881 he called a con- 
ference in London! and presented to its members a copy 
of England for All, a small book which he had recently 
published. No allusion to Marx was made in this book 
beyond the acknowledgment: ‘I am indebted to the 
work of a great thinker and original writer, which will, 
I trust, shortly be made accessible to the majority of my 
countrymen ’. 

The study of England for All was followed by the 
retirement from the Democratic Federation—a union of 
Radical and Republican clubs of which Hyndman was 

*‘From this time (June 1881) may be dated the commencement 


of the agitation for the collectivisation and communisation of pro- 
perty in Great Britain.’ H.M. Hyndman: Evolution of Revolution. 
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chairman—of those averse from the proposed ‘ collectivisa- 
tion of property in Great Britain’ and the closer associa- 
tion of those favourable to the revolutionary programme. 

Another result of the issue of England for All was that 
Hyndman incurred the strong resentment of Engels, 
who judged that Marx should have been given credit by 
name; whereas Hyndman had withheld the name of 
Marx only to avoid arousing prejudice, and not from 
any desire of a disciple to appropriate the work of his 
master. ‘My personal acquaintance with Marx,’ he 
wrote subsequently—‘ broken off by some amusing if 
virulent attacks upon me, by himself and Engels, 1n the 
well-known “ Letters to Sorge”’, and then happily re- 
newed—enabled me to have the advantage of direct 
explanation by him of some of the more difficult passages 
in the “ Capital’. Few are now living who enjoyed a 
similar privilege.’ } 

In 1883 Hyndman published his Historical Basis of 
Socialism in England, and the Democratic Federation 
which hitherto had been mainly concerned with protests 
against coercion in Ireland and land tenure in Scotland, 
in that year issued a manifesto that was plainly socialistic. 
In this manifesto attention was called to certain figures: 
the total production of wealth in Great Britain was put 
down at £1,300,000,000; of this sum the amount paid 
to the landlord and the capitalist was no less than 
£1,000,000,000, while only £ 300,000,000 was devoted 
to wages for labour. The manifesto revived the old 
Chartist demands for annual parliaments, adult suffrage, 
and a republican government, and demanded nationali- 
sation of land and ‘ other means of producing and dis- 
tributing wealth’. This manifesto was signed by E. 
Belfort Bax, Herbert Burrows, H. H. Champion (sec- 
retary), H. M. Hyndman (chairman), J. L. Joynes, 
James MacDonald,? William Morris (treasurer), H. 
Quelch, Helen Taylor and John Williams. 

'H. M. Hyndman, Economics of Socialism. 
* Not to be mistaken for James Ramsay MacDonald. 
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In January 1884 Justice was started as a weekly paper 
with Hyndman as editor, the money being chiefly pro- 
vided by Edward Carpenter, and at the fourth annual 
conference of the Democratic Federation held on 9 August 
1884, a change of name was adopted mem. con. and 
the Social Democratic Federation (commonly known as 
the S.D.F.) was launched; with a programme which 
demanded ‘for immediate adoption’ the State appro- 
priation of railways, with or without compensation, 
nationalisation of land and organisation of industry, and 
formation of industrial armies under State control on 
co-operative principles. In October the object of the 
S.D.F. was plainly set out: ‘The establishment of a 
Free Condition of Society, based on the principle of 
political equality with equal social rights for all and the 
complete emancipation of labour’. Socialism was at the 
same time declared to be ‘a religion’, and an immediate 
demand was made for free meals for children attending 
elementary schools. 

The first executive of the S.D.F. included (in addition 
to Bax, Burrows, Champion, Hyndman, Morris, Quelch 
and Williams), Edward Aveling, Eleanor Marx Aveling, 
Robert Banner and John Burns. A remarkable group 
of men and women, these founders of the Social Demo- 
cratic movement in Great Britain, of whom (1925) only 
Belfort Bax, James MacDonald, John Burns, and 
Champion, who emigrated to Australia, are left. 

Hyndman was in many things thoroughly English. 
He had enjoyed himself at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
and played county cricket for Sussex, travelled in the 
South Seas and in America, acted as war-correspondent 
in Italy and moved in London ‘society’. His con- 
version to Socialism—due to the study of Marx’s Capital 
—was thorough and complete, it was entirely disin- 
terested, and it lasted for forty years; till his death at the 
age of eighty-one in 1921. For forty years H. M. 
Hyndman spent himself on the Social Democratic 
Federation (which for long he persisted in mistaking for 
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the working class of Great Britain), and there never was 
a more arbitrary leader of a democratic movement. As 
editor of ustice he refused to allow any control save his 
own in the paper, and when he handed over the editor- 
ship to Quelch in 1886 his contributions were often 
strangely and extravagantly irresponsible. According 
to Justice in those early years of the S.D.F.—and the 
note then struck by Hyndman endured—nearly every- 
body outside the Social Democratic Federation was a fool 
or a knave, while the vileness and treachery of ‘ comrades ' 
—and there were many of them—who left the S.D.F. 
were beyond words. At the same time Hyndman’s 
activities in the Cause were prodigious. In public debate 
he contended on the platform with Bradlaugh, whose 
secularist and republican programme had the support of 
the Democratic Federation; with Henry George the 
“prophet from San Francisco’, whose attractive work 
Progress and Poverty, an argument for the nationalisation 
of rent, brought many to Socialism; and with Labouchere, 
the Radical M.P. In sheer physical expenditure the 
amount spent by Hyndman as a lecturer on behalf of the 
cause was enormous. Rarely was his pen at rest. Yet 
with all this energy for social democracy Hyndman was 
a difficult man on committees. He had a way, and it 
was in part a real dislike of all cant, of reminding his 
working-class comrades that he was not of their class and 
that he did not pretend to share their humble tastes: and 
the reminder was apt to prove irksome.! But the root 
of the trouble was that Hyndman was ten years (and 
more) older than all, except William Morris, who were 
associated with him in the Socialist movement, and this 
made him treat the ‘ comrades’ as younger brothers: a 
treatment not unnaturally disliked and in many cases 
found intolerable. Hyndman felt sure he knew best, 
whatever the subject, whenever a decision had to be 
taken by the executive of the S.D.F. He was so much 
older that he must know best. And while Hyndman 
1See Tom Mann, My Memoirs. 
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complained of the German leaders, Marx and Engels, 
‘both these men, admirable as they were in their exposi- 
tion and analysis of economic history and sociological 
tendencies were not only very bad judges of character, 
but they were—especially Engels—exceedingly dicta- 
torial and much addicted to intrigue ’—similar com- 
plaints, not indeed of intrigue—Hyndman’s worst enemy 
never accused him of being addicted to intrigue—were 
uttered against his own exceeding  dictatortalness. 
This dictatorialness, which really amounted to no more 
than snubbing and bullying the younger members of the 
executive, just because they were younger, combined with 
a sheer unwillingness to adapt himself to unaccustomed 
social surroundings, kept many trade union workmen at 
a distance from the S.D.F. and prevented the organisa- 
tion from becoming the national force its leader expected 
it to be. Asa parliamentary candidate Hyndman, who 
contested Burnley four times without success (1895, 
1906, 1910, 1910), never could be persuaded to make 
himself agreeable to the electors whom he addressed. 
‘ He was an utterly impossible man to work for,’ said a 
political agent. “People knew that he meant what he 
said "—and at times he said outrageous things. ‘ There 
was a faculty in Hyndman which made a serious popular 
success almost impossible for him. He had a wilful 
strain lightened, as it were, with downright ‘‘ puckish- 
ness "’ and mischief, which made him so heartily appreciate 
the similar streak of gaminerie in M. Clemenceau. He 
would do a very risky thing out of sheer defiance or 
perversity: and many of us think that he once threw 
away a great deal for the sake of giving a quick answer 
in witty and brutal words.’ Thus Mrs. R. T. Hyndman2 
But nothing could persuade Hyndman that the social 
catastrophe predicted by Marx was not imminent, the 
social revolution at hand. So he writes in Justice in 
January 1884 on the industrial crisis of the time: ‘ It is 
quite possible that during this very crisis, which promises 
1 R. T. Hyndman, Last Years of H. M. Hyndman. 
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to be long and serious, an attempt will be made to sub- 
stitute collective for capitalist control. Ideas move fast; 
the workers are coming together’. In an article in the 
monthly Socialist magazine called To-Day, Hyndman 
suggested 1889 as the probable date for the revolution 
in England! The revolution tarried, but to the end 
Hyndman never gave up hope of its coming. Only in 
his old age, “ Who was competent to direct the revolu- 
tion ?’ was the problem which, at times, worried him. 
It had never occurred to Hyndman that anyone except 
himself could be captain. He was the oldest and the 
most experienced man in the movement and therefore by 
right the appointed leader. Twice a majority in the 
S.D.F. rejected Hyndman’s counsel and departed; but 
such schisms did not break Hyndman’s spirit or drive 
him to despair. He might have said with old Major 
Cartwright, the ‘father of reform ’—‘to despair in a 
good cause is the beginning of atheism ’. 

In 1884 Hyndman was unmistakably the leader. But 
few were content to follow. Before the end of the year 
came the first split and the founding of the Socialist League. 

In that first group of English social democrats Hynd- 
man must by no means be figured as a man of genius 
in a group of nonentities. The men and women who 
signed the manifesto and served on the first executive 
council of the S.D.F. were all notable people. 

William Morris, the treasurer, and shortly to become 
the mainstay of the Socialist League, and for ten years an 
impassioned advocate of Socialism, was fifty when he 
joined the S.D.F., and his genius as a craftsman, his fame 
as a poet were already recognised in the world. 

1‘ It was no wonder that Hyndman, becoming conscious as early 
as 1881 of the new forces all around in the social world, was filled 
with a kind of fervour of revolutionary anticipation. We used to 
chaff him because at every crisis in the industrial situation he was 
confident that the millennium was at hand—that the $.D.F. would 
resolve itself into a Committee of Public Safety, and that it would 
be for him as Chairman of that body to guide the ship of the State 


into the calm haven of Socialism.’ Edward Carpenter, My Days 
and Dreams. 
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Ernest Belfort Bax, who joined the Democratic 
Federation in 1882, was a writer on philosophic and 
historical subjects. In conjunction with Morris he 
published some of the clearest expositions of Marxian 
Socialism ever made in the English language. In 1884 
Bax was joint editor with J. L. Joynes of To-Day. Never 
a man of the platform, Bax, who returned to the S.D.F., 
wrote steadily for ‘Justice and remained a consistent 
Marxian. 

Henry Hyde Champion was an artillery officer who 
had retired from the army because he objected to the war 
in Afghanistan. For three years Champion was attached 
to the S.D.F. and then his powers of organisation were 
directed to the Trade Union movement and the creation 
of an Independent Labour Party. 

J. L. Joynes (d. 1893) was an Eton master who travelled 
in Ireland with Henry George in 1882. By a ridiculous 
blunder of the Irish Constabulary, the two were arrested 
and locked up as dangerous conspirators; and though 
they were quickly discharged when the magistrates dis- 
covered the error, the whole press of the country rang 
with amused comments. The Government had to 
apologise to Henry George as an American citizen; and 
an account of the fiasco, written by Joynes and published 
in The Times, caused great scandal in Etonian circles, 
where publicity was regarded, not without good reason, 
as the thing of all things to be deprecated. Great, then, 
was the horror of the Eton authorities when a few weeks 
later an advertisement announced Joynes’s forthcoming 
volume, Adventures of a Tourist in Ireland. In hot haste 
he was informed by the head-master that he must choose 
between his mastership and his book: he chose the latter 
and resigned his post—to become a leading spirit in the 
Social Democratic Federation, the writer of many Socialist 
songs and the editor of To-Day 

James MacDonald, a working tailor, became the 
secretary of the London Trades Council, and more than 


1H. S. Salt, Seventy Years Among Savages. 
C.S, Cc 
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once stood unsuccessfully for Parliament as an Indepen- 
dent Labour Candidate. 

John E. Williams (d. 1917) was also a workman, and 
an untiring speaker for the S.D.F. till his death. In 
1885 he contested Hampstead as a Social Democrat 
against the Marquis of Lorne, the Liberal candidate, 
and polled 27 votes, and in the following year he stood 
in the dock at the Old Bailey, with Burns, Champion and 
Hyndman, charged with sedition, and was acquitted. 

Herbert Burrows (1845-1892) the son of a Chartist, 
who was also a Methodist local preacher, was an Inland 
Revenue officer, and from the first conference in June 
1821 he was associated with the movement for social 
democracy. 

Helen Taylor, the step-daughter of John Stuart Mill, 
was a member of the old London School Board. 

H. Quelch (18 58-191 3), the son of a village blacksmith 
at Hungerford, was a working porter and packer at 
Cannon Street in the city of London when he joined the 
Democratic Federation. By sheer perseverance and 
natural ability he taught himself French and German, 
and mastered the economic teaching of Marx. In 1889 
he founded the South Side Labour Protection League, 
and from 1892 to 1908 he edited Fustice. Numerous 
parliamentary elections were fought by Quelch as a can- 
didate of the S.D.F. without success. 

These then were the people who signed the manifesto 
of the Democratic Federation in 1883 and served on its 
executive. Other and additional names appear in the 
following year including Edward Aveling, Eleanor Marx 
Aveling and John Burns. Of others who for a short 
time were members of the S.D.F. at its beginning Frank 
Harris and Francis Adams may be mentioned. The 
former became editor of the Fortnightly Review and a man 
of letters; the latter wrote Songs of the Army of the Night 
and 4 Child of the Age. 

Edward Carpenter (b. 1844) never joined the S.D.F., 
but he came into the movement in 1883 after reading 
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Hyndman’s England for All. ‘ However open to criticism 
the Marxian theory of surplus-value may be (and every 
theory must ultimately succumb to criticism) it certainly 
fulfilled a want for the time by giving a definite text for 
the social argument. The instant I read that chapter in 
England for All—the mass of floating impressions, senti- 
ments, ideals, etc. in my mind fell into shape—and I had 
a clear line of social reconstruction before me’ This 
was in 1883. ‘ Later on in the same year I one evening 
looked in at a committee meeting of the Democratic 
Federation in Westminster Bridge Road. It was in the 
basement of one of those big buildings facing the Houses 
of Parliament that J found a group of conspirators sitting. 
There was Hyndman occupying the chair, and with him 
round the table, William Morris, John Burns, H. H. 
Champion, J. L. Joynes, Herbert Burrows and others.’ ? 

Henry S. Salt, an old Etonian and assistant master at 
Eton with J. L. Joynes, who came into the Socialist 
movement at this time, has recorded (in Seventy Years 
Among Savages) his impressions of the men of the period 
and of the public attitude to the new creed: ‘ Socialism 
was at that time in its early and romantic stage, when the 
menace of the Social Democratic Federation was becom- 
ing a terror to the well-to-do. Certainly in that period 
of the eighties the leading Socialist figures seemed more 


1 Edward Carpenter, My Days and Dreams. 


* Edward Carpenter was a Fellow of Trinity Hall, Cambridge, 
1868, and curate to the Rev. F. D. Maurice, 1869-74. He resigned 
his fellowship and relinquished holy orders to become a University 
lecturer in the north of England. Then in 1881 Carpenter settled 
down near Sheffeld and adopted a ‘simple life’; and two years 
later he brought out the first edition of Towards Democracy—a book 
of free verse inspired by Whitman (whom he had visited), but more 
fluid than Leaves of Grass, and without the genius of the finer pas- 
sages in that famous volume. England's Ideal (1887) was Carpenter’s 
most useful literary contribution to the propaganda of Socialism, but 
his songs, and in especial ‘ England arise, the long, long night is over ’, 
had a great vogue; and the Chants of Labour, which Carpenter 
edited, was one of the best of the many Socialist song books. Car- 

nter inclined increasingly to Anarchism (he was called not unjustly 

the complete anarchist ’), to Hindu mysticism, and to the exposition 
of sex-love in general and to homogenic love in particular. 
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ominous and sinister than do any in the Labour movement 
to-day. To William Morris, indeed, as being a poet of 
wide renown, a sort of licence was accorded to speak as 
bluntly as he chose; but Hyndman, Burns, Bax and H. 
H. Champion were names of dark import to the ‘ bour- 
geois’ of that date. Mr. Hyndman’s repeated pro- 
phecies of a revolution were none the less disturbing 
because they were always unfulfilled, Mr. Burns was 
dreaded as a demagogue who had been imprisoned owing 
to his defiance of law and order, Mr. Champion as a 
retired army officer who might possibly turn his military 
knowledge to deadly account. To one who knew these 
reformers personally and their fearless labours in an un- 
popular cause, it is strange to recall the storm of obloquy 
which they then had to face; to them and others of like 
mettle is due in large measure such progress as has since 
been made in the betterment of the conditions of Labour. 
Their weakness was that they could not agree among 
themselves (reformers seldom can); hence the internal 
ruptures that wrecked the influence of the S.D.F. Round 
Champion in particular the discord raged, until he was 
ostracised by his former colleagues; yet no juster word 
was said of him than a remark made to me years after- 
wards by Mr. John Burns—that if he were ever in a tight 
place at a tiger-hunt there was no one whom he would so 
gladly have at his side as H.H.C.’! 

The dispute between Champion and the S.D.F. was 
to come later. The first split took place before the close 
of the year. According to Bax the division was on 
matters of tactics, the seceders distrusting political action. 
According to Hyndman it was entirely a personal matter, 
and the Avelings were responsible for the mischief that 
led to the split. 

What happened was that a majority of the Executive 

1 Henry S. Salt was the founder and hon. secretary of the Humani- 
tarian League (1891-1914) and the main work of his life was done on 
behalf of the numerous activities of this League. Asa writer he had 


distinction, and he contributed to the Socialist Press for many years 
and only resigned from the Fabian Society in 1900. 
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Council of the S.D.F. passed a vote of censure on Hynd- 
man and then, on Morris’s advice resigned from the S.D.F. 
and started the Socialist League. Among the ten who 
resigned were William Morris, Edward Aveling, Eleanor 
Marx Aveling, Belfort Bax and John Lincoln Mahon. 
The last named, who was to figure restlessly in the 
Socialist movement for many years, was then just eigh- 
teen and represented the Edinburgh branch of the $.D.F. 

As to Edward Aveling (1851-1898), who came into 
the S.D.F. from Bradlaugh’s National Secular Society, 
we may again rely upon H. S. Salt for a faithful portrait 
of that repulsive character: ‘ Quite the strangest per- 
sonality among the Socialists of that time was Dr. Edward 
Aveling. It is easy to set him down as a scoundrel, but 
in truth he was an odd mixture of fine qualities and bad ; 
a double dealer, yet his duplicities were the result less of 
a calculated dishonesty than of a nature in which there 
was an excess of the emotional and artistic element, with 
an almost complete lack of the moral. The character of 
Dubedat in Mr. Bernard Shaw’s play The Doctor's 
Dilemma, in some ways recalls that of Aveling, for nearly 
everyone who had dealings with him, even those who 
were on the friendliest terms, found themselves victimized, 
sooner or later, by his fraudulence in money matters... . 
Yet Aveling’s services to the Socialist cause were per- 
fectly sincere.’ 1 

And these services were considerable. A _ distin- 
guished career at London University, a doctorate in 
science at a precociously early age, a fellowship at Uni- 
versity College and professorships in chemistry and 
comparative anatomy did not prevent Aveling from 
finding time to translate Marx and take a seat on the 
London School Board; to pass from the S.D.F. and 
Socialist League to helping the formation of an Inde- 
pendent Labour Party and counselling the Gas Workers’ 
and General Labourers’ Trade Union. The ‘almost 
complete lack of the moral’ element in his character in 

1H. S. Salt, Seventy Years Among Savages. 
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every case destroyed sooner or later his usefulness and 
compelled his retirement. It also made him extremely 
conspicuous in a movement where high character and 
disinterested motive were the rule. 

Eleanor, the youngest daughter of Karl Marx, was 
unhappily mated with Edward Aveling, and there was 
real tragedy in the alliance. ‘For Eleanor Marx was a 
splendid woman, strong both in brain and heart, and true 
as steel to the man who was greatly her inferior in both, 
and who treated her at the end with a treachery and in- 
gratitude which led directly to her death.’ Eleanor 
Marx gave up her long struggles by taking poison in 
March 1898 and Aveling committed suicide a few 
months later. 

The explanatory manifesto of the newly formed 
Socialist League—signed by Edward and Eleanor Marx 
Aveling, E. Belfort Bax, J. L. Mahon and William 
Morris, gave the official reason for the departure from 
the S.D.F. and the setting up of a new organisation. 
The majority of the council of the $.D.F. declared they 
had resigned because they objected to the ‘ tendency to 
political opportunism, which if developed would have 
involved us in alliances, however temporary, with one or 
other of the political factions and would have weakened 
our propagandist force by driving us into electioneering, 
and possibly would have deprived us of the services of 
some of our most energetic men by sending them to our 
sham parliament, there to become either nonentities, or 
perhaps our masters, and it may be our betrayers. We 
say also that among those who favoured these views of 
political adventure there was a tendency towards national 
assertion, the persistent foe of Socialism. 

‘ Furthermore, these views have led, as they were sure 
to lead, to attempts at arbitrary rule inside the Federation ; 
for such a policy as the above demands a skilful and shifty 
leader, to whom all persons and opinions must be sub- 
ordinated, and who must be supported (if necessary) at 
the expense of fairness and fraternal openness. 
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‘ Accordingly, attempts have been made to crush out 
local freedom in affiliated bodies, and to expel or render 
unpopular those individual members who have asserted 
their independence. The organ of the party, also, has 
been in the hands of an irresponsible editor, who has 
declared himself determined to resign rather than allow 
the Federation to have any control over the conduct of 
the paper.’ 

What Morris and Bax wanted was a purely educational 
propaganda, and this purpose the Socialist League 
fulfilled. 

The S.D.F. still had Champion and Burns, Quelch 
and Williams and Helen Taylor. The name of John 
Burns first appears in Fustice in April 1884, and in that 
month George Bernard Shaw also for the first time con- 
tributed to the organ of the S.D.F. In June 1884 both 
Quelch and Williams are writing for ustice besides 
speaking up and down the country on behalf of social 
democracy. In Westminster H. W. Lee, who was to 
become the secretary of the S.D.F. and editor of Justice 
on the death of Quelch, had formed a group, as J. L. 
Mahon had done in Edinburgh. The Labour Emanci- 
pation League was active in the east and south of London 
as an afhliated body. Mrs. Besant was still working 
with Bradlaugh in the secularist and freethought move- 
ment and had not yet become a Socialist. 

The S.D.F. and the Socialist League divided in policy 
were agreed in aim—to establish Socialism. And by 
Socialism a very definite thing was meant. It was not 
for social reform Morris and Hyndman, Joynes and Salt, 
Edward Carpenter and Belfort Bax, Bernard Shaw and 
John Burns were prepared to turn the world upside down 
in 1884. Nothing less than a real social revolution was 
the objective; a revolution which was held to be inevi- 
table and at hand, and awaited but the conviction of the 
working class to be accomplished. And since the 
reasonableness of Socialism and its necessity appeared 
obvious to the first members of the S.D.F. and Socialist 
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League in that year 1884, the only thing to be done was 
to persuade the mass of people to become Socialists. 
But the mass of people were not to be so persuaded and 
are still unconverted. Hence the history of the forty 
years—1884-1924—1is a history of disillusionment; of 
the abandonment of Socialism. At the end of the pas- 
sage there is no longer a Socialist movement. A remnant 
profess the old faith in Socialism: it is an academic belief, 
a pious opinion. The aims and objects of the S.D.F. 
and Socialist League and Fabian Society, declared in 
various programmes and manifestoes in 1884, are no 
longer battled for; are in fact ancient history. The 
Labour movement remains; the struggle between Capital 
and Labour, which Socialism was to dissolve for ever, 
persists. 


II 


The Programme of the Social Democratic Federation 
in the eighties declared the Object of the movement 
to be: 

‘The Socialisation of the Means of Production, Dis- 
tribution, and Exchange to be controlled by a Democratic 
State in the interests of the entire community, and the 
complete Emancipation of Labour from the domination 
of Capitalism and Landlordism, with the establishment 
of Social and Economic Equality between the Sexes.’ 

Seven points are set down for the full programme : 

1. All Organisers or Administrators to be elected by 
Equal Direct Adult Suffrage, and to be maintained by 
the community. 

2. Legislation by the people in such wise that no 
project of Law shall become binding till accepted by the 
majority of the people. 

3. The Abolition of Standing Armies and the Estab- 
lishment of National Citizen Forces: the People to 
decide on Peace or War. 

4. All Education to be Compulsory, Secular, Indus- 
trial and Free. 
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s. The Administration of Justice to be free to all. 

6. The Means of Production, Distribution and Ex- 
change to be declared and treated as Collective or Common 
property. 

7. The Production and Distribution of Wealth to be 
regulated by Society in the common interest of all its 
Members. 

The first point in this charter of the S.D.F.—payment 
of members of Parliament—has been accepted. ‘The rest 
of the programme has vanished. 

A number of palliatives were also set down ‘ for 
immediate adoption ’. 

The compulsory construction by Public Bodies of 
healthy dwellings for the people, such dwellings to be let 
at rents to cover the cost of construction and maintenance 
alone. 

Free, secular and technical education, compulsory upon 
all classes, together with free maintenance for the children 
in all State Schools. 

No child to be employed in any trade or occupation 
until 16 years of age, and heavy penalties to be inflicted 
on employers infringing this law. 

Eight hours or less to be the normal working day or 
not more than forty-eight hours per week, to be fixed in 
all trades and industries by Legislative Enactment. 
Penalties to be inflicted for any infringement of this 
law. 

Cumulative Taxation upon all incomes exceeding £300 
a year. 

"State Appropriation of Railways; Municipal Owner- 
ship and Control of Gas, Electric Light and Water 
Supplies; the organization of Tramway and Omnibus 
Services and similar monopolies in the interest of the 
entire community. 

The extension of the Post Office Savings Bank, which 
shall absorb all private institutions that derive a profit 
from operations in money or credit. 


Repudiation of the National Debt. 
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Nationalization of the land, and organization of Agri- 
cultural and Industrial Armies under State and Municipal 
control on co-operative principles. 

Dis-establishment and Dis-endowment of all State 
Churches. The establishment of adequate pensions for 
the aged and infirm workers. Every person attaining 
the age of fifty to be kept by the community, work being 
optional after that age. Establishment of Municipal 
Hospitals. Municipal control of the food and coal 
supply. Abolition of the present Workhouse system 
and the provision of useful work for the unemployed. 
State control of the Lifeboat Service. 

Few of these palliatives urged ‘for immediate adoption ’ 
by Socialists forty years ago have been adopted. Fewer 
still are now even expected by the Labour Party. Buta 
certain number of ‘ Healthy Dwellings ’ have been erected 
by Public Bodies, which are zor let at rents that cover the 
cost of construction and maintenance alone, for the cost 
of the land purchased for the dwellings has always to be 
taken into the reckoning. And Municipal Ownership 
and Control have been widely extended. Some provision 
for meals for necessitous school children has been made, 
a shorter working day secured in certain trades, and 
pensions for the aged and for widows have been estab- 
lished. None of these measures ‘ to palliate the evils of 
our existing society’ of itself brings Socialism nearer. 
Men and women of goodwill have combined to get 
these social reforms enacted for the general convenience, 
and from simple compassion. The points in the pro- 
gramme and the palliatives that would have effected a 
revolutionary change have been dropped. 

The complete overthrow of Capitalism was the objec- 
tive in 1884; and in this matter the Socialist League and 
the Fabian Society were as resolute as the S.D.F. The 
programme and activities of both these organisations will 
be set down in their place. Here it is sufficient to quote 
Bernard Shaw: ‘ We (of the Fabian Society) were for a 
year or two just as anarchistic as the Socialist League and 
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just as insurrectionary as the S.D.F.... The object of our 
campaign was to bring about a tremendous smash up of 
existing societies to be succeeded by complete Socialism.’ ? 

An Industrial Remuneration Conference held in 
London, in the Prince’s Hall, Piccadilly, at the end of 
January 1885, gave the Socialists their first great oppor- 
tunity of calling public attention to the new movement— 
the existing class war and the need for a social revolution. 
A Mr. Miller of Edinburgh got up this conference, 
bearing the expense to the extent of £1,000. Sir Charles 
Dilke was in the chair for the three days, and an Anglican 
clergyman, the Rev. W. Cunningham, an authoritative 
writer on economic history, was the secretary of the 
conference. Political and philanthropic societies of all 
kinds sent delegates, and anybody sufficiently interested 
was welcome to attend and speak. The S.D.F. was 
represented by three workmen, John Burns, James Mac- 
Donald, and John Williams, and all three made speeches. 
It was Burns who, in what was described as a “ stirring 
address’, warned his hearers that the ‘ battle of the future 
lay between individualists on the one hand and socialists 
on the other’. Dr. G. B. Clark (b. 1845), one of the 
surviving members of the ‘ first International’, later Radical 
M.P. for Caithness, and still(192 5)amember of the I.L.P., 
attended and spoke as the representative of the Highland 
Land Law Association. ‘The Rev. Stewart D. Headlam 
urged an ethical consideration of social problems, and 
Mr. Arthur Balfour (now Lord Balfour), comparing the 
work of Henry George and Karl Marx, pronounced em- 
phatically in favour of the latter: ‘ To compare the work 
of such men as Mr. Henry George with that of such 
men, for instance, as Karl Marx, either in respect of its 
intellectual force, its consistency, its command of reason- 
ing in general or of its economic reasoning in particular, 
seems to me absurd’. ‘The official report of this In- 
dustrial Remuneration Conference fills a volume of many 


1G. B. Shaw, The Fabian Society : What it has done and how it 
has done it. 1892. 
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pages. A short and lively account of the proceedings, 
written by Bernard Shaw, who was present and spoke, 
was published in the Commonweal, the organ of the 
Socialist League. 

Encouraged by the interest aroused in Socialism and 
anticipating an immediate response from the electorate, 
the S.D.F. accepted money from a Conservative source 
in order to oppose certain Liberal candidates at the 
General Election of 1885. John Williams therefore 
went to the poll at Hampstead, Fielding at Kennington, 
and John Burns at West Nottingham. Burns, with 598 
votes, had the backing of a local Labour Representative 
Committee, and alone made any real impression. In 
London the two candidatures revealed the utter absence 
of serious support for Socialism. Williams polled 27 
votes, Fielding 32. As a demonstration of public in- 
terest in Socialism the venture was a fiasco. Worse than 
that, when it became known that the money for this 
exhibition of political weakness had been provided by 
Conservatives, both Socialist League and Fabian Society 
were disconcerted and shocked. The Socialist League 
in January 1886, went so far as to mention in the Com- 
monweal that it “ viewed with indignation the action of 
certain members of the S.D.F. in trafficking with the 
honour of the Socialist Party’. If the Fabian Society 
was less delicate for the honour of the Socialist Party, it 
was the more distressed at what it judged to be a gross 
mistake in policy ; after 1885 the Fabian Society went 
its own way, which, as it was content to explain, was not 
the way of the S.D.F. 

The next thing that won attention to the Socialist 
agitation was the riot in the West End of London in 
February 1886—a riot followed by the trial of the $.D.F. 
leaders, Burns, Champion, Hyndman and Williams for 
sedition and their trrumphant acquittal. The middle 
‘eighties were years of bad trade, and an unemployed 
agitation was conducted by Burns, Williams and other 
social-democrats in the winter of 1885-6. Following a 
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meeting in Trafalgar Square, Burns, then known as ‘ the 
man with the red flag’, led the unemployed to Hyde 
Park. According to the evidence given at the trial the 
procession was jeered at in Pall Mall and greeted con- 
temptuously at various club windows. Thereupon stones 
were thrown, windows broken and shops plundered. 
A great fear came upon the business men of London 
next day, and the menace of Socialism, the peril of revo- 
lution, were gravely discussed in the papers. The Lord 
Mayor at once opened a fund at the Mansion House for 
the relief of the distress and immense sums were sub- 
scribed. The Government, persuaded that something 
ought to be done to put down the social-democratic 
agitation, decided to prosecute and brought the S.D.F. 
leaders to the bar at the Old Bailey. But as these 
leaders were in no way responsible for the riot and nothing 
in their speeches could be extracted that suggested mob 
violence as a remedy for unemployment or encouraged 
window breaking, all four were acquitted. ‘ There is a 
class of men who make it a practice, on occasions of 
political demonstrations, to laugh and jeer, from their 
club windows, at the poverty of what they term “ the 
great unwashed ”’, to jeer at the misery their own greed 
has created.... The crowd were not in a temper to 
stand even mere laughing, and they were not disposed to 
contemptuous jeers by a smile. And what was the 
result ? Stone-throwing commenced—the result of the 
stupid, ungentlemanly, criminal conduct of the Carlton 


‘All went well until some young bloods at the Carlton Club windows 
jeered the sullen crowd as it tramped by in the mud. Heaps of 
stones lay handy. A bitter jest from the Club provoked a savage 
retort from the street in the shape of a volley of stones which riddled 
the windows of the Carlton. At the Thatched House Club there was 
more poe and more window-smashing, and then the crowd got 
out of hand. Windows were smashed promiscuously, and a horde 
of tatterdemalion thieves and loafers improved the occasion by 
miscellaneous plunder as they surged through Mayfair to Hyde Park. 

‘That night the West End was in a panic. Next morning the 
wildest rumours were current.... Echo newspaper placards an- 
nounced that John Burns was marching on London at the head of 
60,000 men.’ W. T. Stead in Review of Reviews. 
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Club members. I did my best to repress the stone- 
throwing, instead of inciting the crowd, believing, as I do, 
that window breaking, except perhaps as a warning, is 
useless to effect a change in our system of society based 
as itis upon the robbery of labour.... At the Thatched 
House Club the contemptuous jeering was renewed. It 
was more vehement than at the Carlton ; and from the 
Thatched House right up to St. James’ Street and down 
Piccadilly, riot—if you define riot as the breaking of 
windows—was supreme. Iwasunabletocheckit. The 
fault was not mine.’ 

So John Burns declared in the dock, adding ‘ It 1s a 
panic prosecution ’. 

The credit of the S$.D.F. was enhanced, the middle 
class fear of the ‘ Socialist peril’ subsided for the time, 
and the popularity of John Burns in London enormously 
increased. 

To placate the middle-class fear of the ‘ Socialist peril ’ 
the Government decided to forbid all public meetings in 
Trafalgar Square. This prohibition was resented by 
Socialists and Radicals as an attack on the liberty of free 
speech, and after much skirmishing with the police and 
the Home Offce authorities it was decided to settle the 
question by holding a meeting in Trafalgar Square in 
defiance of the police regulations. On Sunday, 13 Novem- 
ber 1887, therefore, the Radical Clubs and branches of 
the S.D.F. and Socialist League were to march on Tra- 
falgar Square from various points and on arrival pass 
resolutions condemning the Government policy of coer- 
cion in Ireland, and, in especial, the prison treatment of 
William O’Brien and other political prisoners. The 
police easily broke up the various contingents before 
they reached the Square, but John Burns and R. B. 
Cunninghame Graham, M.P., made a resolute and suc- 
cessful attempt to break through the police lines, and 
were consequently arrested and sentenced to six weeks’ 
imprisonment. 

1 Afterwards known as ‘ Bloody Sunday’. 
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Burns was still a member of the S.D.F. in 1887, but 
Champion, impatient of the slow growth of the organi- 
sation, of the delay in hastening the social revolution, 
ceased to take any part in its activities and resigned his 
membership that year, after his proposal that the un- 
employed should encamp in Trafalgar Square was 
rejected ; he departed to Scotland and became busy on 
behalf of the Scottish Land and Labour League, 1887-8. 
Tom Mann, a working engineer who joined the S.D.F. 
in 1885, and John Ward (now Colonel John Ward, M.P. 
1925), who joined in 1886, were for a few years two of 
the liveliest speakers in London. The record of Tom 
Mann’s activities after he left the S.D.F is told in his 
Memoirs and written in every land where Capital and 
Labour are at variance. In the main it is a record of 
world-wide work on behalf of Trade Union organisation 
for revolutionary ends. John Ward turned from the 
S.D.F. to start a Labourers’ Union in 1888 and never 
came back to the Socialist movement. 

In 1889 the new County Council came into being, 
and John Burns was returned for his native borough of 
Battersea. That year he resigned from the S.D.F.; he 
had for some time past been a restive and uneasy member, 
dissatisfied, as Champion was, at the rate of progress. 
For in 1887 the total membership of the S.D.F.—after 
four years’ propaganda 1—only amounted to 689—a very 
small nucleus of the national party that was to assume the 
reins of government in Great Britain on the breakdown 
of the Capitalist system, and this breakdown, or break- 
up, was as imminent as ever according to Hyndman. 

Champion and Burns, Tom Mann and John Ward 
departed even as William Morris, the Avelings, Bax and 
Mahon had departed, but the S.D.F. remained to pro- 
claim the true Marxist faith. Quelch, Williams, Herbert 
Burrows and H. W. Lee rallied round Hyndman. 
George Lansbury (b. 1859) was soon to become a 
prominent member. Bax and Hunter Watts on the 

1See Justice for that year. 
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break-up of the Socialist League returned to the S.D.F. 
fold. 

It was chiefly a London movement—this social-demo- 
cratic agitation of the eighties; but branches were formed 
at Northampton and Tunbridge Wells and in Manchester. 
Local Socialist societies came into existence at Bristol 
and Newcastle, and in course of time at Plymouth, Not- 
tingham, Aberdeen, Salford, Birmingham, Burnley and 
other Lancashire towns. In West Ham the S.D.F. by 
steady and unceasing action became eventually the pre- 
dominant political party in the borough. Not till the 
twentieth century did the S.D.F. in Islington succeed in 
returning two of its members to the House of Commons. 

But throughout Great Britain the S.D.F. never 
achieved the importance which Hyndman always hoped 
it would achieve. Three reasons may be offered. The 
older Trade Unions were not drawn to the S.D.F. 
Their tradition was not secularist. ‘Their leaders were, 
in the main—and especially is this true of the miners— 
of Nonconformist descent, and Liberal in politics. 
Marxian Socialism was avowedly atheist. Belfort Bax 
was always at pains to point this out. Hyndman came 
to realise that ‘religious prejudices have much greater 
influence in England than elsewhere ’ 41—and before he 
died to confess that his old notion of a religion of 
Socialism, an ethical religion of collective humanity, was 
inadequate: ‘I used to think that social-democracy would 
take the place of a religion, but now I see that human 
beings want something more. Religious belief, in one 
shape or another, will be necessary for hundreds of years 
yet, and we shall have to find it for them somehow ’. 

In the second place, the old established unions, with 
their benefit and friendly society outlook, could not by 
any means be got to believe in Socialism. Brought up 
on the principles of thrift and self-help, it never occurred 
to them that there was anything to be done except seek 

1H. M. Hyndman, Evolution of Revolution. 
2 R. T. Hyndman, Last Years of H. M. Hyndman. 
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parliamentary action for the redress of specific grievances, 
to strike when it seemed possible to gain advance by 
striking, and to resist a lock-out when a reduction in 
wages was the only alternative. Socialism to the skilled 
Trade Unionist of the ’eighties and early nineties was but 
a beautiful dream, a vision of what could never be. As 
an ideal, Socialism might be all very well—for practical 
politics it were best to support the old Liberal Party. 
In Lancashire the cotton operatives did not share this 
enthusiasm for the Liberal Party, for the Liberal Party 
had opposed the Factory Acts; hence it was in Lanca- 
shire that the Socialist propaganda received a more 
favourable hearing and the S.D.F. gained ground. Not 
until the rise of the ‘ new unionism’, the unionism of the 
general labourer, did Socialism become a force to be 
respected in the British Trade Union movement. 

A third reason was the positive refusal of the working 
class to study economics and make politics the chief 
interest in life, In this respect the working class did 
not differ from the rest of the community. 


III 


The Socialist League had but five years’ life before the 
Anarchists captured it: but in that five years—188 5- 
1889—1it was very much alive. The writings of William 
Morris in the Commonweal, which he edited with the 
assistance of Belfort Bax, the issue of pamphlets and 
songs composed by Morris for the movement, the 
numerous meetings held and branches formed, all these 
things made converts to the cause. True, many of the 
branches formed by the League were but small societies 
of Socialists formerly affiliated to the S.D.F.—notably in 
Scotland, where the Scottish Land and Labour League 
severed its connection with the S.D.F. to join the Socialist 
League. At Oxford a branch was formed, and Sidney 
Ball of St. John’s gave encouragement and sympathy ; 
and in Leeds Tom Maguire (1860-95), the pioneer of 


the Socialist movement in that city, withdrew from the 
Cc.S, D 
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S.D.F. and threw in his lot with the League; elsewhere 
in the eastern counties, in especial, new ground was 
broken. 

The first manifesto of the League, issued in January 
1885, emphasised the international and revolutionary 
character of the Socialism advocated. ‘The League was 
declared to be ‘a body advocating the principles of 
Revolutionary International Socialism; that is we seek a 
change in the basis of Society—a change which will 
destroy the distinctions of classes and nationalities’. The 
manifesto further insisted that the ‘two classes of 
society’—the two nations of Disraeli’s Sydi/—were 
‘ necessarily in antagonism to one another’. Co-opera- 
tion, nationalisation of the land, State Socialism were 
dismissed as ‘incomplete schemes of social reform, 
which will not solve the question’. But Socialism must 
be universal; the old cry of the Communist Manifesto 
of 1848 ‘ Workers of the World unite!’ is re-echoed. 
The Socialist League ‘ aims at the realisation of complete 
Revolutionary Socialism, and well knows that this can 
never happen in any one country without the help of the 
workers of all civilisation. For us neither geographical 
boundaries, nor political history, nor race make rivals or 
enemies ; for us there are no nations, but only varied 
masses of workers and friends, whose mutual sympathies 
are checked or perverted by groups of masters and 
fleecers, whose interest it is to stir up rivalries and hatreds 
between the dwellers in different lands’. As the League 
was nothing if not Marxist the manifesto also mentioned 
that ‘ the religion of Socialism is the only religion which 
the Socialist League professes ’. 

This manifesto was signed by Eleanor Marx and 


1‘ ¥t was William Morris’s great hope, often expressed in the 
Commonweal and elsewhere, that these branches growing and spread- 
ing, would before long ‘‘ reach hands ’’ to each other and form a net- 
work over the land—would constitute in fact ‘the New Society” 
within the framework of the old, and destined ere long to replace the 
old.... There seemed a good hope for the realisation of Morris’s 
dream and we most of us shared in it.’ Carpenter, My Days and 


Dreams. 
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Edward Aveling, Belfort Bax, Tom Maguire (Leeds), 
J. L. Mahon, William Morris, C. Mowbray and Andreas 
Scheu. To a pamphlet issued in March 1885, against 
the war in the Soudan, the signatures of H. Charles, 
C. J. Faulkner (Fellow of University College, Oxford) 
and IF’. Lessner were added. 

In the first number of the Commonweal, which appeared 
in February 1885, Morris as editor (‘ the editor and sub- 
editor are acting as delegates of the Socialist League ’) 
explained that ‘our aim being the propagation of Social- 
ism’ the paper would take no part in the political con- 
troversies of the day. ‘ We assume as a matter of course 
that a government of privileged persons, hereditary and 
commercial, cannot act usefully or rightly towards the 
community; their position forbids it; their arrangements 
for the distribution of the plunder of the workers, their 
struggles for the national share of the exploitation of 
barbarous peoples are nothing to us, except they may 
give us an opportunity of instilling Socialism into men’s 
minds or of organising discontent into Socialism.’ 

In token that the editor was no autocrat Morris invited 
from all, ‘ Socialists or others, free discussion of anything 
we put forward’. The invitation was accepted; chiefly 
by Socialists. 

In London the League was conspicuous in 1885 and 
1886 for its conflicts with the police over the question of 
the right to hold public meetings in the streets, particu- 
larly at Dod Street and Bell Street, Marylebone. The 
Salvation Army had the privilege of preaching in the 
street, but the Metropolitan Police, under the authority 
of the Home Office, banned the Socialists. The police 
were beaten in the end by what Bernard Shaw called the 
‘Dod Street trick’. Members of the League and the 
S.D.F. simply went on speaking and being fined until 
prosecution was abandoned; whereupon public interest 
in the meetings speedily evaporated. Morris, who hated 
the business, took his share in speaking, and was himself 
fined one shilling by the magistrate on 18 July 1886. 
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Morris also gave evidence, when called upon, for the 
defence. On one occasion, at the July Sessions, 1886, 
when the Bell Street prosecution brought him into the 
witness box, ‘the judge detained Morris to satisfy his 
mind as to the difference between the Socialist League 
and the Social-Democratic Federation’. Morris did his 
best, but whether the mind of the judge was satisfied or 
not, history does not relate. 

Morris came up with a band of ‘ comrades’ from 
Clerkenwell to march on Trafalgar Square on the 
memorable Sunday in November 1887 when Burns and 
Cunninghame Graham were arrested ; the police scat- 
tered the band long before the Square was reached, 
and from that day Morris doubted that Labour could 
emancipate itself by an armed rising. Without military 
discipline no working-class revolt could hope to succeed. 
So he wrote in the Commonweal after the failure of 
‘ Bloody Sunday ’” how easily military organisation got its 
victory: ‘I could see that numbers were of no avail unless 
led by a band of men acting in concert and each knowing 
his own part’. No sign came that the British working 
people had any intention or desire of acting in concert, 
of even arriving at a common opinion, and Morris grad- 
ually and reluctantly gave up the idea that Socialism 
would be achieved by a revolutionary rising. <A few 
years later he spoke on the S.D.F. platform for George 
Lansbury, who was contesting Walworth (and polled 
some two hundred votes); and at the New-Year meeting 
of the S.D.F. in London in 1896 Morris was on the 
platform with Hyndman to show his goodwill. 

But this fraternity was far to seek in the early years of 
the Socialist League. The influence of Eleanor Marx 
and the reputation of Morris brought to the Commonweal 
the support of all the chiefs of Socialism in France and 
Germany: Paul Lafargue, Marx’s son-in-law, Vaillant, 
Engels, Bebel, Liebknecht and Kautsky; with Stepniak, 
the Russian Socialist, and Domela Nieuwenhuis, the 
leader in Holland. The League was recognised in 
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Europe as the genuine Marxist article and the S.D.F. 
dismissed as a moderate affair. At Paris in 1889 the 
cleavage between the two British sections of the Socialists 
was unconcealed. The French Parti Ouvrier called an 
International Congress of Socialists and Trade Unions 
to celebrate the centenary of the taking of the Bastille 
and the opening of an international exhibition. This the 
German Social-Democrats refused to attend, and their 
French allies summoned another congress to meet in 
Paris at the same time. ‘So the two mutually recrim- 
inating congresses were held in separate halls by the 
Possibilists (the Parti Ouvrier and its allies) and the 
Impossibilists (the Social-Democrats) respectively, the 
Anarchists being impartially present at both. This pub- 
lication of the incapacity of the Socialist fraternities to 
fraternise was greeted with storms of derision by the 
unregenerate world.’! 

Morris and the Socialist League, and Keir Hardie, a 
delegate from the Scottish Labour Party, attended the 
Social-Democratic Congress; Hyndman and the S.D.F. 
were with the ‘ Moderates’. Edward Carpenter, who 
represented the Sheffield Socialist Society at the Paris 
International, has left us? sketches of some of his fellow 
delegates to the Social-Democratic Congress—European 
leaders of the Socialist movement in the latter part of the 
nineteenth century : 

‘ Lafargue (son-in-law of Marx), the Cuban doctor, 
fifty years or so of age, with greyish hair and shaven face, 
one of the most genial all-round types present.... 
Bebel, a square foreheaded, clear-brained capable man, 
with short beard and stiff hair; Liebknecht, an earnest 
but rather unemotional person, with a queer mixture of 
the commercial and scientific flavours about him, not 
altogether unlike Professor Tyndall in appearance. ... 
Domela Nieuwenhuis, the Dutch editor and M.P., with 
the face of a saint, tall, impassive, gentle, crossed with 


1H. M. Hyndman, Evolution of Revolution. 
*In Sketches from Life. 
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suffering, yet good-looking, ‘very like Parnell in ap- 
pearance’ says Cunninghame Graham.... Jules 
Guesde, the Frenchman, the orator par excellence, with 
high forehead, keen but rather effeminate face, black 
hair parted in the middle, and black beard; a torrent of 
language, passion, gesture.... Volmar, leader of the 
Germans, a lame giant wounded in the feet in the Franco- 
Prussian War, with somewhat self-contained manner, yet 
resolute and trusted.’ 

No such outstanding figures can be claimed for 
Socialism in Europe or elsewhere to-day. 

Carpenter also noted one or two of the English dele- 
gates at that congress: 

‘William Morris, bluff and vigorous, in blue shirt and 
navy blue cloth, volcanic with suppressed irritation—his 
poet instincts wounded by every sight and sound of our 
cheap-jack civilisation. When he gets up to speak he 
fairly fights with his words, grows red and furious, and 
throws them out in lumps—lava-hot—his steely grey hair 
nodding in asseveration.... Cunninghame Graham, 
with his Spanish-Elizabethan face and pointed beard—a 
very type of chivalry—dainty and aristocratic, and a bit 
ostentatious in his instinct, yet always to the front in the 
cause of the wretched and oppressed. Epigrammatic, 
impetuous, off-hand, he speaks in his mother-tongue 
(Spanish) with seemingly more enjoyment than in English 
or French.... Ona later day John Burns comes over 
from the Possibilist Congress, where he happens (he says) 
to be a delegate, to express his own hearty sympathy and 
that of a number of his brother delegates, with us, and 
to say that he considers it only an accident that separates 
the main portion of the two bodies.’ 

In London an International Trade Union Congress 
the previous year had been managed and organised by 
the non-Socialist British Trade Union officials. John 
Burns (who, speaking on the Eight Hours’ Day, had 
urged the transfer of the battle ‘ from the bench and the 
workshop to the legislative platform ’), Tom Mann, W. 
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Parnell, of the Furnishing Trades, Mrs. Besant, repre- 
senting the East-end match makers, and J. Keir Hardie, 
representing the Ayrshire miners, were amongst the 
delegates. Hardie, in a descriptive report of this con- 
gress published in The Miner, a Scottish Labour paper, 
mentions that ‘ Mrs. Besant attends as frequently as she 
can. She is not tall, and has a slight stoop, probably the 
result of a too close application at her desk; wears her 
hair short, and had on a red Tam-o’-Shanter ; silver 
streaks are not wanting among her tresses ’ (this in 1888). 
‘John Burns keeps running about and appears to know 
everybody. He is an Ayrshire Scotsman of the third 
generation .. . with a voice of slightly modulated thunder 
and a nature as buoyant as a schoolboy’s.’ 
Hyndman blamed Engels and the German Socialists 
for this schism at Paris in 1889. In Fustice he attacked 
them at the time for ‘a certain inherent Teutonism which 
makes them force their German methods’. In his 
account of ‘ The International’ he wrote of Friedrich 
Engels, ‘ who, having been Marx’s evil genius during 
his life, became the sole authoritative exponent after his 
death’. As to the division at Paris in 1889, the occasion 
‘ought certainly to have induced all Socialists to sink 
their antagonisms in one sober brotherly congress. But 
the Marxists, as a section, were even more intolerant than 
usual. They would have neither part nor lot with the 
Possibilists and their friends, who were then the dominant 
Socialist party in Paris, and held an important position 
on the Municipal Council. The practical success 
achieved by its members appeared, of itself, to disqualify 
the Possibilists in the eyes of the Pharisees of theoretical 
Socialism, who issued anathematical encyclicals inspired 
by Friedrich Engels.... Though a Marxist in theory 
myself, I was one of those who strongly resented the 
attempt to impose upon the members of a great inter- 
national movement the dictates of a family clique. I 
therefore took an active part in the Possibilist Congress. 
Looking back upon the unfortunate incident, which 
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advertised Socialist dissensions quite unnecessarily, it 1s 
clear to me that certain German prejudices had a dominat- 
ing influence in the Marxist camp.... The absurdity 
of people who were engaged upon the task of remodelling 
the world being unable to agree among themselves struck 
the public imagination’ 

The days of the Socialist League were already num- 
bered when Morris and Hyndman were in opposing 
camps at Paris in 1889. The activities of the League 
in Glasgow, where Bruce Glasier was an enthusiastic 
disciple; in Edinburgh, where the Rev. John Glasse of 
the old Greyfriars Church was prominent; in Shefheld, 
where Edward Carpenter was the moving spirit in the 
Shefheld Socialist Society, and Raymond Unwin, the 
architect, a staunch supporter; in Leeds, with Tom 
Maguire and Alf. Mattison as secretaries of the local 
branch; in Norwich, where Mowbray and Fred. Hen- 
derson had been convicted for and sentenced for revo- 
lutionary speech ;—in all these places the difficulty of 
making progress was felt. Morris in the Commonweal 
noted a ‘lull of public interest in Socialism’. Before 
the end of the year 1889 the Anarchist members of the 
Socialist League had voted themselves a majority in the 
Council of the League. Their next step was to make 
two Anarchists, Kitz and Nichol, editors and trustees of 
the Commonweal. Morris still wrote for the paper he 
had founded and financed; as late as June 1890 he 
declared for the general strike as against parliamentary 
methods of achieving Socialism, and urged that our 
business was ‘ to make Socialists’. But he retired from 
the League in that year, and with his friends founded the 
Hammersmith Socialist Society. For six years, until his 
death in 1895, the Hammersmith Socialists held their 
meetings at the Kelmscott House, where Morris had a 
hall for lectures. With the death of Morris the H.S.S. 
quietly died. As for the Socialist League it dragged on, 
as an Anarchist organisation, until 1892; when the pro- 


1H. M. Hyndman, Evolution of Revolution. 
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secution of F. Charles for conspiracy at Walsall and a 
sentence of ten years’ penal servitude,! and the seizure by 
the police of the Commonweal printing press finished it. 
Nichol, who was sent to prison for saying violent things 
in Hyde Park, became quite mad before he died. Of 
the many writings of William Morris for the Socialist 
cause, both in prose and in verse, a very large proportion 
were first published in the Commonweal. ‘The songs, for 
all their poetry, never won the popularity of Edward 
Carpenter’s ‘England Arise’, or Jim Connell’s ‘ Red 
Flag ’, but the Dream of ‘Fohn Balland News from Nowhere 
—the latter a Utopian romance—had a very wide in- 
fluence. Morris, in conjunction with Bax, published 
Socialism : Its Growth and Outcome—an exposition of the 
aims and hopes of Socialists, which must be read if we 
are to understand what Morris and his contemporaries 
were driving at, and if we are to realise the complete 
transforming of the Socialist movement into a movement 
for social reform. 

In this work, according to Morris and Bax, ‘ the first 
real victory of the Social Revolution will be the establish- 
ment not indeed of a complete system of Communism in 
a day, which is absurd, but of a revolutionary administra- 
tion whose definite and conscious aim will be to prepare 
and further, in all available ways, human life for such a 
system—in other words of an administration whose every 
act will be of set purpose with a view to Socialism ’. 

This first real victory is nothing but a step: ‘ We can 
therefore see clearly before us a struggle which will end 
in realising a society wherein the means of production are 
communised, and a relative equality of condition as com- 

ared with modern capitalistic society will be attained. 
his, and nothing less than this, will be the beginning of 
1°The case was tried at Stafford in March 1892 by Justice Hawkins, 
and though the incriminating evidence was quite slender yet, there 
being a panic on at the time with regard to Anarchism, there was an 
obvious determination to convict. I appeared in the box to testify 


to Charles’ excellent character and public spirit, but needless to say 
without success.’ Edward Carpenter, My Days and Dreams. 
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Socialism in the true sense of the word; but it cannot 
stop at this point, but must have an immediate further 
development and one which we can conceive of as being 
directly deducible from it’. 

Concerning the future Morris and Bax foresee a * new 
moral world, where Socialistic ethics would be the guide 
of our daily habit of life; Socialistic religion would be 
that higher form of conscience that would impel us to 
actions on behalf of a future of the race, such as no man 
could command in his ordinary moods’. According to 
these ethics marriage would be ‘ terminable at the will of 
either party’, and the novelist would cease from his 
labours: ‘ As to literature, fiction as it is called, when a 
peaceful and happy society had been some time afoot, 
will probably die out for want of material’. 

It is the old perfectibilian view of Godwin and Shelley 
and of Robert Owen. Only abolish Capitalism and 
mankind will enjoy ‘a peaceful and happy society ’, and 
sin and sorrow will be no more. Hyndman before he 
died came to see this wouldn’t do: that ‘ A new state of 
society will bring about new virtues and new crimes’. 
But to Morris in the ’eighties with his ‘ Fellowship is life 
and the lack of fellowship is death ’, with his anticipation 
of a speedy overthrow of Capitalism by the uprising of 
a working class rightly awakened to the need for revolu- 
tion, ‘an epoch of rest’ was at hand. 


IV 


As the Social Democratic Federation developed from 
the Democratic Federation, and the Socialist League 
sprang from the S.D.F., so the Fabian Society emerged 
from a little group of men and women of the middle class 
who in 1883 had styled themselves the Fellowship of the 
New Life At a meeting of this New Fellowship in 
October 1883 it was decided by Edward R. Pease, 

'This fellowship for the cultivation of a higher life enjoyed a 
separate existence until 1898. Kamsay MacDonald was its hon. 
sec. 1892-93. 
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H. H. Champion, Havelock Ellis, J. L. Joynes, Hubert 
Bland, Hunter Watts, William Clarke, Frank Podmore 
and others to form a society for the study of Socialism, 
and in due time for its active propaganda. So on 
4 January 1884 the Fabian Society was formally con- 
stituted, and the members present having decided that 
‘the competitive system assures the happiness and com- 
fort of the few at the expense of the suffering of the many, 
and society must be reconstituted in such a manner as to 
secure the general welfare and happiness’. The motto 
taken explained the name: ‘ For the right moment you 
must wait, as Fabius did, most patiently, when warring 
against Hannibal, though many censure his delays; but 
when the time comes you must strike hard, as Fabius 
did, or your waiting will be in vain, and fruitless ’. 

The Fabian Society, which, according to its constitu- 
tion, ‘consists of Socialists’, definitely aimed at ‘the 
re-organisation of society by the emancipation of Land 
and Industrial Capital from the individual and class 
ownership, and the resting of them in the community for 
the general benefit’; it also proposed various measures 
to accomplish this re-organisation: ‘ If these measures be 
carried out without compensation (though not without 
such relief to expropriated individuals as may seem fit to 
the community) rent and interest will be added to the 
reward of labour, the idle class now living on the labour 

1° As a corrective of the romantic Socialism of the S.D.F. arose 
the soberer doctrine of Fabianism, a name derived, we are told, from 
the celebrated Fabius, who won his victories on the principle of 
‘more haste, less speed ’’; else one would have been disposed to 
trace it to a derivative of the Latin fav:—to talk, as seen in the word 
“ confabulation ’’. In the early and most interesting days of 
Fabianism, its chief champions, known as “ the four ’’, were Sidney 
Webb, Bernard Shaw, Sydney Olivier, and Graham Wallas; and 
assuredly no Roman three ever “‘ kept the bridge so well’’ as the 
Fabian four kept the planks of their platform in all the assaults that 
were made on it. Rarely have better debates been heard than at 
those fortnightly meetings in Willis’ss Rooms. The trouble indeed 
with Fabianism was that it became almost too brainy; it used to 
remind me of Sydney Smith’s remark about some one who was all 


mind—that ‘‘ his intellect was indecently exposed ’’.’ H. S. Salt, 
Seventy Years Among Savages. 
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of others will necessarily disappear, and practical equality 
of opportunity will be maintained by the spontaneous 
action of economic forces with much less interference 
with personal liberty than the present system entails ’. 
The Fabian method was educational: ‘ For the attain- 
ment of these ends the Fabian Society looks to the spread 
of Socialist opinions, and the social and political changes 
consequent thereon’. 

The strength of the Fabian Society was never in 
numbers; it was in sheer ability and industry of a handful 
of men and women who worked harmoniously to achieve 
a definite end. For in 1885 Sidney Webb, Sydney 
Olivier (afterwards Lord Olivier) and George Bernard 
Shaw were on the Executive Committee and they were 
shortly joined by Hubert Bland, Graham Wallas (after- 
wards Emeritus Professor Wallas, London University) 
and Edward R. Pease; the last named as the secretary 
of the society, with one short interval, from the beginning 
enjoyed the confidence of its members for the rest of his 
life. 

Bernard Shaw, in a review of Hyndman’s Record of an 
Adventurous Life, 1911, explained ‘the enormous advan- 
tage the founders of the Fabian Society had in their 
homogeneity of class and age. There were no illiterate 
working men among them; there were no born rich men 
among them; there were no born poor men; there was 
not five years’ difference between the oldest and the 
youngest ’. 

Mrs. Annie Besant accepted Socialism in 1885 and 
came into the Fabian Society; and after helping Herbert 
Burrows (S.D.F.) to organise the girls employed in 
Bryant and May’s match factory, winning a seat on the 
old London School Board, and contributing to the 
Fabian Essays (1889), found in Theosophy and in India 
other interests, and departed eastwards. Harold Cox 
also joined the Fabian Society in 1885, to turn from 
Socialism and all its works in after years, and become as 

1See R. T. Hyndman, Last Years of H. M. Hyndman. 
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the editor of the Edinburgh Review a champion of Indi- 
vidualism. According to Edward Pease, the historian 
of the Fabian Society, it was in 1885 that the Fabians 
‘definitely declared for political and constitutional 
methods of reform, as against insurrectionary or anar- 
chistic methods, and then began to evolve the famous 
policy of Permeation, which was in full action by 1888, 
though its effects were not generally recognised until two 
or three years later’. It was this policy of Permeation 
which distinguished the Fabian Society from the S.D.F. 
and the Socialist League. Instead of seeking to make 
members it encouraged its members to join Liberal and 
Radical organisations, Trade Unions and Co-operative 
Societies, and to commit these various and alien societies 
to a collectivist programme. 

The distinction was far more than a matter of policy. 
Sidney Webb, from the start the master-mind in the 
Fabian Society, meant by Socialism something quite 
different from the Socialism of William Morris and H. 
M. Hyndman. John Stuart Mill, not Karl Marx, was 
Webb’s teacher and example; the ‘inevitability of 
gradualness ’, not the inevitability of social revolution 
was Webb’s tidings of comfort and joy. In economics 
Webb all along rejected Marx and the Marxian theory 
of value, and claimed that the orthodox economists were 
sufficient to bring mankind to Socialism.2 Politically 
he is content that the State should continue to extend its 
powers until the private ownership of land and capital is 
no more. In the early Fabian tract The Progress of 
Socialism, 1888, Webb expounded this Socialism, and 1s 
as confident of its success as ever Hyndman was of the 
social revolution. Two definitions of Socialism are 
offered in this tract: ‘ We may either put it as “ the 


1 The Fabian Society, by Edward R. Pease ; Labour Annual, 1895. 


2‘ Far better for the Fabian student to master the accepted 
“ orthodox ’”’ science, which in no way contradicts—which in fact 

werfully reinforces—the humanitarian basis.’ Lecture by Sidney 

acer on ‘The Fabian Society: Its Objects and Methods’, 6 Nov. 
1891. 
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control by the community of the means of production 
for public advantage, instead of for private profit ’’, or 
‘the absorption of rent and interest by the community 
collectively”. Its opposite is the abandonment of our 
means of production to the control of —— private 
individuals, stimulated by the prospect of securing the 
rent and interest gratuitously’. In every fresh inter- 
ference by the State with private industry Webb perceives 
a step towards Socialism, with every new government 
department created an advance towards the collectivist 
State. ‘Slice after slice has been cut off the already 
diminished incomes of the classes enjoying rent and 
interest, by the gradual shifting of taxation from the 
whole nation as consumers of taxed commodities to the 
holders of incomes above £150, the average family in- 
come (1888) of the kingdom. Slice after slice has in 
the public interest been cut off the profits of land and 
capital, and therefore off their value, by Mines Regula- 
tion Acts, Truck Acts, Factory Acts, Adulteration Acts, 
Land Acts.’ At the list of State regulations already in 
operation Webb is exultant: ‘ The State now registers, 
inspects and controls nearly all the industrial functions 
which it has not yet absorbed. The inspection is often 
detailed and rigidly enforced. The State in most of the 
larger industrial operations prescribed the age of the 
worker, the hours of work, the amount of air, light, cubic 
space, heat, lavatory accommodation, holiday and meal 
times; where, when and how wages shall be paid; how 
machinery, staircases, lift-holes, mines and quarries are 
to be fenced and guarded; how and when the plant shall 
be cleaned, repaired and worked. Even the kind of 
package in which some articles shall be sold is duly pre- 
scribed, so that the individual capitalist shall take no 
advantage of his position. On every side he is being 
registered, inspected, controlled; eventually he will be 
superseded by the community, and he is compelled 1n the 
meantime to cede for public purposes an ever-increasing 
share of his rent and interest’. 
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SOCIALISTS IN THE CHARING CROSS PARLIAMENT 
From ‘The Illustrated London News’, Jan. 7, 1888 


Bernard Shaw at the table addressing the House : immediately on his 
left—Graham Wallas. Mrs. Annie Besant, Home Secretary 
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All this—to the Marxian sheer bureaucracy—was to 
Webb in 1888 ‘the rapid progress of “‘ Collectivism”’, 
so that he could boast ‘ England is already the most 
Socialist of all European communities’. Of course the 
real result of the many and no doubt necessary regula- 
tions which Webb so joyfully enumerates has not been 
the superseding of the Capitalist by the community, but 
the superseding of the small shop by ‘ big business ’, and 
the development of the syndicate and combine. 

One thing Webb would not have—the idea of a fixed 
Socialist State: ‘ There will never come a moment when 
we can say ‘‘ Now let us rest, for Socialism is established ’’’. 
Neither can he refrain from a warning: there is always 
the possibility of a violent upset: ‘ Social evolution may 
necessarily be once more accomplished bysocial cataclysm’, 
if, ‘the natural leaders of the community’ neglect their 
opportunities. And from this catastrophe the ‘gradual 
adoption of social democracy is the path of escape’. 

If Hyndman felt that the social revolution would be 
safe in his hands, Webb and his colleagues of the Fabian 
Executive were confident that they could ‘ see it through ’: 
and that only under their management could any advance 
be efficiently conducted. Under Webb’s generalship, 
then, the Fabian Society in the ’eighties aimed at the 
establishment of a progressive Socialism by the ‘ gradual 
limitation of the sphere of private property’: it assured, 
as did the S.D.F. and Socialist League, that Socialism 
had but to be understood by the majority to be accepted; 
and it decided indeed that, since it would take too long 
to wait for the coming of a Socialist Party in politics, the 
right course was to support the Liberals, and as a driving 
force within the Liberal Party compel the enactment of 
Collectivist legislation. On the London County Council 
this policy had for a good many years very considerable 
success; the Progressive majority was largely influenced 
by the Fabian group, which included Sidney Webb, and 
the government of the county of London was in the 
direction of municipal Socialism. 

C.S. E 
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The years 1888-89-90 were the time of the Fabian 
boom. ‘The publication of Fabian Essays in Socialism, 
and the immediate success and lasting sale of this emi- 
nently readable book, brought the Fabian programme 
and policy before multitudes who had hitherto looked 
askance, and were an evidence that people would listen 
to what Bernard Shaw had to say. Shaw meant them to 
listen, and being in deadly earnest made no scruple of 
adopting a showman’s method to attract attention. It 
was his own fault if the audience once gathered were not 
attentive. In 1884 and for some years afterwards 
Bernard Shaw was speaking all over the place in London 
in Radical clubs—redolent of beer and tobacco, and 
occasionally bored rather than pleased at the incursion 
of lecturers on economics—at street corners and dock 
gates—in drawing-rooms and public parks. His novels 
were appearing in To-Day, and if Webb was the directing 
genius of the Fabian Society, Shaw was ever the life and 
soul of the party. 

The rank and file of the Fabian Society, and, for 
twenty years—apart from the membership in_ local 
societies outside London—they never numbered a thou- 
sand, valued the tracts and lectures of their leaders; a 
minority who were impatient of the Fabian attitude to 
the Liberal Party were always outvoted when a change 
of policy was proposed. The Fabian Society was Webb 
and Shaw—with Pease as its secretary—and could not 
be otherwise. To the plea that support should be given 
to Socialist candidates exclusively at elections it answered, 
in 1887—‘ The Fabian Society will confine itself to sup- 
porting those candidates who will go furthest in the 
direction of Socialism. It will not ally itself absolutely 
with any political party.’ Five years later at its annual 
conference a proposal to expel any member becoming an 
ofhcial of the Conservative, Liberal or Liberal-Unionist 
Parties was rejected by a large majority. Nobody was 
ever expelled from the Fabian Society; only a persistent 
neglect of the payment of the annual subscription (half 
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a crown) would eventually result in exclusion from the 
roll of membership. H. G. Wells strove fiercely within 
the Fabian Society (1903-07) to compel a change of 
policy. ‘ Make Socialists and you will achieve Socialism ; 
there is no other way,’ he cried. Webb and Shaw smiled 
and shook their heads, Wells was simply outvoted and 
retired. 

Socialism according to the Fabian plan was to be 
achieved without waiting for any general conversion. In 
fact it was not of importance how many or how few 
were converted to the Socialist faith. A small minority 
of able and efficient persons—expert in the art of public 
affairs—placed in responsible positions could carry out 
administrative ordinances and pass legislative enactments 
with the passive consent of the majority; thus the cause 
would be won. At the same time the Fabian Society 
could, when it chose, denounce the Liberals for their 
insufficient permeation, as it did in 1893 when it issued 
‘To your tents, O Israel’; to the vexing of H. W. 
Massingham, then editor of the Daily Chronicle, who 
promptly resigned from the Fabian Executive, and only 
in the time immediately before his death in 1925 sought 
membership in the Labour Party. Other resignations 
occurred because it was believed that Socialism was more 
delayed by supporting the Liberal Party than by the 
repudiation of the Liberals in 1893; and another batch 
of resignations, which included Walter Crane, the artist, 
H. S. Salt, Cobden-Sanderson and Ramsay MacDonald 
took place in 1900 because the Society refused to con- 
demn the South African War as Socialists generally had 
done. 

It is probable the Fabian Society exaggerated the 
advantage of capturing moribund political associations 
and getting resolutions passed; certain of the wires so 
industriously pulled were without figures to be made to 
move. After steadily resisting the policy of an inde- 
pendent political party the Fabian Society threw in its 
lot with the Trade Unions when the Labour Represen- 
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tation Committee was created and became an integral 
part of the Labour Party, while still allowing individual 
Fabians to remain with the Liberals. 

The real service rendered by the Fabian Society to the 
cause of Socialism was the production of pamphlets— 
statistical, explanatory, informative—and the sending out 
of competent and trained professional lecturers. Trade 
Union leaders joined the Fabian Society for the sake of 
the literature it produced and at one time or another 
nearly every Labour leader who favoured Socialism was 
a member. 

As for the Fabian Executive: the ‘old guard’ (but 
more commonly and irreverently called the ‘ old gang ’) 
—Webb, Shaw and Pease, for Olivier left England for a 
period of years to govern Jamaica, while Graham Wallas 
and Hubert Bland resigned in course of time—it was 
always on duty and always ready to welcome the men and 
women who were attracted to the Society and were elected 
to its management. Certain names in addition to those 
already mentioned stand out in the lists of the Fabian 
Executive: Tom Mann, Stewart Headlam, Cecil Ches- 
terton, May Morris, (the Revs.) Percy Dearmer and R. 
J. Campbell, Ramsay MacDonald, H. W. Massingham, 
Frederick Whelen, H. G. Wells, Percy Alden, Aylmer 
Maude, Granville Barker, Drs. Haden Guest and Lawson 
Dodd, L. Chiozza Money, G. R. S. Taylor, R. C. K. 
Ensor and Mrs. Philip Snowden. Writers and preachers, 
politicians and journalists, the medical profession and the 
stage—all are represented and—very occasionally—a 
workman joins the band. The Socialist movement in 
the eighties was nothing in its leadership if not intellectual ; 
and as far as the Fabian Society was concerned the tradi- 
tion was respected. 


Vv 


Christian Socialists Charles Kingsley and F. D. 
Maurice called themselves in 1850, and Maurice made 
it quite plain what he meant by the word ‘ Socialism’: 
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‘The watchword of the Socialist is co-operation; the 
watchword of the anti-Socialist is competition. Anyone 
who recognises the principle of co-operation as a stronger 
and truer principle than that of competition has the right 
to the honour or the disgrace of being called a Socialist.’ 
Neither Maurice nor Kingsley desired to endorse the 
scientific economics of Karl Marx, or anticipate the 
Marxian Socialist; the forcible expropriation of landlord 
and capitalist was not in their minds. To the little band 
of Church of England folk who invented the word-phrase 
‘Christian Socialism’ in the middle of the nineteenth 
century Socialism was a co-operative order of society 
wherein all laboured for the common good rather than 
for private gain; to bring this change co-operative 
societies for the production of goods were set up—to 
enjoy but a brief and much troubled prosperity and pass 
away. 

The co-operative workshops failed, but the inspiration 
of Maurice’s teaching remained. A group of Anglican 
churchmen, of whom the chief was Stewart D. Headlam, 
came forward in the ’eighties to bless the rise of modern 
Socialism and to associate themselves with the new move- 
ment. One result of this association was that the Socialist 
movement in Great Britain never became an anti-clerical 
force; to the astonishment of the continental Socialists, 
who, Marxists in the main, were atheists as a matter of 
course. 

Stewart Duckworth Headlam (1847-1924), an Etonian 
and Trinity College, Cambridge man, and a disciple of 
F, D, Maurice, was an Anglican curate in Bethnal Green 
when he founded the Guild of St. Matthew in 1877. 
A Radical in politics, the work of the guild was to re- 
concile political Liberalism with the sacramental doctrine 
of high Anglicanism. The campaign of Henry George 
for the nationalisation of rent received the support of 
Headlam from the first, and in September 1884 the Guild 
of St. Matthew, at its annual meeting, adopted a Socialist 
formula: 
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‘ That whereas the present contrast between the con- 
dition of the great body of workers who produce much 
and consume little and of those classes who produce little 
and consume much is contrary to the Christian doctrines 
of Brotherhood and Justice, this meeting urges on all 
churchmen the duty of supporting such measures as will 
tend— 


(a) To restore to the people the value which they give 
to the land; 

(4) To bring about a better distribution of the wealth 
created by labour; 

(c) To give the whole body of the people a voice in 
their own government; and 


(d) To abolish false standards of worth and dignity.’ 


The Guild of St. Matthew, in the pages of the Church 
Reformer, which Headlam edited, and at public meetings, 
made a point of giving a Christian ground for its Socialist 
activities. Inthe battle waged by the S.D.F. and Socialist 
League for free speech in Trafalgar Square, and in certain 
London streets in the eighties, Headlam and the Rev. 
W. E. Moll, then a London curate, were always ready to 
bail out arrested speakers and to justify the Socialist 
campaign. The Fabian Society being quite without 
an anti-Christian bias attracted the Christian Socialist 
clergy of the Guild of St. Matthew (G.S.M.), and not 
only Stewart Headlam, but W. E. Moll (a prominent 
figure in the Council of the Independent Labour Party 
in the north of England twenty years after), C. L. Mar- 
son, H. C. Shuttleworth, Professor at King’s College, 
London, and the Hon. James G. Adderley were all well- 
known Fabians. At Oxford, in the late eighties and 
early nineties, the following were active as undergraduates 
in the cause of the G.S.M.: F. L. Donaldson, of Merton 
(Canon Donaldson, of Westminster Abbey, 1924); Percy 
Dearmer, of Christ Church (now the Rev. Dr. Dearmer, 
Professor at King’s College, London); John Carter, of 
Exeter (the Rev. J. Carter, bursar of Pusey House, and 
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Mayor of Oxford, 1925); E. E. Kilburn, of St. John’s 


(later Vicar of St. Saviour’s, Hoxton, and now the Rev. 
Father Kilburn, of the Brompton Oratory). The secre- 
tary of the G.S.M., Frederick Verinder (b. 1858), a 
layman, devoted his life chiefly to the cause of Henry 
George and hoped (as Headlam always did) that the 
Liberal Party would become transformed into an agency 
for the accomplishment of Socialism. But that did not 
prevent the G.S.M. from issuing a congratulatory ad- 
dress to the Labour Party, signed by 170 clergymen, on 
its success at the General Election of 1905. The for- 
mation of an Anglican Church Socialist League in 1906, 
and the waning belief in the Liberal Party brought the 
work of the Guild of St. Matthew to an end. But it 
asserted its Christian Socialist character to the last, and 
claiming to be ‘ the oldest Socialist Society in England ’ 
presented a ‘ plain brief statement’ to the Archbishops 
and Bishops assembled at the Lambeth Conference in 
1907: ‘ There is serious danger lest benevolent activities 
and charitable agencies should be confused with Socialism; 
and lest all legislation calculated to help the poor or regulate 
our lives should be considered to be a part of Socialism: 

‘We submit on the contrary that Socialism is essential 
in order that all these reforms and charities may not fall 
short of what they aim at. 

‘ Socialism 1s that economic change by which the great 
means for the production of material wealth is taken out 
of the hands of those who now monopolise it and becomes 
the property of the people. 

‘ We believe that only by this great economic change 
can the evil of poverty and unemployment side by side 
with riches and idleness be effectively dealt with. We 
therefore hold that it 1s a small though most important 
part of the Church’s work to help to bring about this 
change; for in our opinion Socialism is essentially 
Christian ’. 

While this assertion of a Socialism ‘ essentially 
Christian ’’ was certainly repugnant to the majority of 
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the members of the Church of England, it was equally 
abhorrent to a minority of Socialists, when the doctrine 
was uttered by Headlam and his Guild of St. Matthew 
in the eighties. Belfort Bax (who came of Nonconformist 
stock) and Edward Aveling (as a former henchman of 
Bradlaugh’s) were insistent that scientific Socialism im- 
plied atheism and that a proper understanding of Socialism 
required the negation of belief in all revealed religion and 
the denial of the existence of God. “ustice and the 
Commonweal were not thrown open to discussion on the 
subject, but in the pages of To-Day C. L. Marson con- 
tended with Aveling (who argued that Christianity was 
a joint evil with Capitalism) and maintained that the 
truth of the economics of Socialism had nothing to do 
with belief or disbelief in the religion of Christianity. 
Marson’s argument was generally accepted by Socialists 
in England. The S.D.F. had no religious tests, and 
required of its members no denial of the Christian faith. 
As for ethics, whatever might be written by Bax of the 
ethics that Socialism would bring, and whatever might 
be said on Socialist platforms of the new heaven and new 
earth that would follow the social revolution, most of the 
Socialists of the ’eighties were entirely respectable ag- 
nostics, as confident as the agnostics who opposed 
Socialism, that given a decent environment and a reason- 
able education mankind would behave decently and 
reasonably. In the matter of conduct the average 
agnostic Socialist, voiced by H. M. Hyndman, disliked 
any departure in conduct from the current Christian 
morality. 

The Guild of St. Matthew was not the sole Christian 
influence at the rise of the Socialist movement, but it was 
the chief. A paper called The Christian Socialist had a 
precarious existence from 1883 to 1891, and was edited 
for a time by H. H. Champion and later by W. H. Paul 
Campbell. The latter also assisted to form a Christian 
Socialist Society (1886) which for a few years carried on 
a propaganda by lecture. Its Socialism was more definite 
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than its Christianity, for the members of the Society 
were, for the most part, Christian theists. The name 
Christian Socialist brought to their audiences many who 
would otherwise have held aloof, and in this way various 
persons accepted gladly the new creed of Socialism and 
yet retained the old moral outlook. The Socialist meet- 
ing began to take on the atmosphere of Sunday worship 
—as it had done in Robert Owen’s time. The Labour 
Church, anticipated by the Chartists with their Chartist 
Church, loomed ahead. Bax and Aveling notwithstand- 
ing, Atheism and Socialism were not to run in harness in 
England; free-thinker, free-churchman, Anglican and 
agnostic were to work together ina common cause. The 
British Socialist hesitated at the notion of making a creed 
of Atheism; it was too great a responsibility to deny the 
existence of God. There was no quarrel with Christian 
belief. Let each man believe what he will. Above all 
let there be no religious controversy in the Socialist 
movement. 


CHAPTER III 


THE ‘New’ Trape Uniontsm—Dockers, GASWORKERS, AND 
GENERAL LABOURERS—I HE LONDON Dock StTRikKE— 
H. H. CHAMPION AND THE MOovEMENT ‘TOWARDS A 
LaABouR PARTY 


it 


Tue well-established Trade Unions of skilled workmen 
regarded the preaching of Socialism in the eighties with 
a cold indifference; their elected officials were mildly 
contemptuous of this new gospel; 1n many cases frankly 
hostile. No political faith was required of the members 
of these Unions, but the leading spirits were Liberals; 
in religion Methodists or freethinkers. As Methodists 
they disliked the frank non-Christian basis of Socialism. 
As freethinkers and followers of the Positivists or of 
Charles Bradlaugh, they rejected Socialism and confessed 
themselves individualists. 

The rise of the labourers’ unions—unions of dockers 
and gasworkers, of navvies and general labourers— 
in the years 1887-89—brought Socialists into the 
Trade Union world. H. H. Champion, with his paper 
The Labour Elector and his steady, persistent effort in those 
same years through the Labour Electoral Association to 
promote independent Labour candidates at parliamentary 
elections, attacked on the flanks the solid anti-Socialist 
element in Trade Unionism. In the Trade Unions 
Socialists found fresh fields and pastures new for pro- 
paganda. The S.D.F., Socialist League and Fabian 
Society could only preach to organised Labour from 
without. The ‘New’ Trade Unionism gave Socialists 
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a place within the Trade Unions, a voice at Trade Union 
Congresses and on trades councils. ‘The new unions 
of labourers were without any inherited prejudice in 
favour of Liberalism. 

The Dockers’ Union,! originally the ‘Tea Coopers’ 
and General Labourers’ Association’, was founded in 
July 1887, and Ben Tillett (b. 1860), then a member of 
the Boot and Shoe Operatives’ Union, but working at a 
warehouse near London Bridge, was chosen to be its first 
secretary. ‘Tillett (‘twenty-seven and a fanatic’, thus 
he styled himself), threw himself into the work of organi- 
sation and for two years struggled to bring the riverside 
workers at the Port of London into one union. In the 
‘Dockers’ Bitter Cry’, July 1887, he appealed to the 
public for ‘ sympathy and support ’: ‘ We, the “ Dockers”’ 
are among the “ Lazaruses ’’ that starve upon the crumbs 
from the rich man’s table. An endeavour is being made 
to shorten our supply even of them. At present, under 
a thin film of civilization there is a mass of corruption, 
stagnant and putrid, the rotten fruit of poverty. I can- 
not wonder that men lose the dignity of their manhood 
when they are driven helter-skelter to the gutter by a 
system that degrades and imbrutes on the one hand in 
proportion as it profits and enriches on the other’. In 
this same ‘ Bitter Cry’ Tillett explained that the object 
of the new union was the regulation of the hours of 
labour, and the reform of the present system of contract 
and sub-contract, ‘which manufactures a class of men, 
and profits by them, who are glad enough of an hour’s 
work to pay for a “‘fo’p’ny doss”’. To bring about the 
employment of the men on a system of greater regularity 
and better pay, we are hoping to effect our purpose by 
legitimate combination, believing that such a course will 
be more conducive to permanent good than an elaborate 
soup kitchen scheme’. Sympathy and support came 


1° It was the Dockers’ Union which called down on its head the 
anathemas of the older Trade Unionists, so we were called the new 
trade unionists, because we desired political action.’ B. Tillett, 
A Brief History of the Dockers’ Union. 
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from many quarters: from Liberals—Sydney Buxton 
(now Lord Buxton), Sir Charles Russell, George Howell, 
the veteran Trade Union leader, and Charles Bradlaugh ; 
from Cardinal Manning (‘at that period one of the 
master forces of my life’!); from Mrs. Besant and 
Beatrice Potter (now Mrs. Sidney Webb). 

The creation of the Dockers’ Union was not the work 
of Socialists. Dock labourers, of whom a large propor- 
tion were Irish Catholics, were suspicious of this doctrine 
of Socialism, and H. H. Champion, in his Great Dock Strike 
(1890) offers a reason for the aloofness : 

‘ For many years now the orators of the various sections 
of Socialists have thundered against the iniquities of the 
rich at the Dock Gates. Yet in their hour of need the 
Dockers would accept the aid of three only of the dozens 
of speakers whose indictments of society in general they 
must so often have heard. There is no doubt whatever 
that those Socialists who took part in the strike were 
welcomed not because of their Socialism, but in spite of 
it; not on account of their speculative opinions, but for 
the sake of their personal ability to help.... 

‘ The reason of this great reluctance on the part of the 
London workman to identify himself with the Socialist 
movement is, I think, threefold. First, he does not at 
all know what the Socialists would be at, and has a shrewd 
suspicion that they themselves are in the same predica- 


1A Brief History of the Dockers’ Union, by Ben Tillett, 1910. 
Cardinal Manning’s active sympathy with Trade Union effort long 
preceded the Dock Strike. In 1878-9 he had subscribed to Joseph 
Arch’s Agricultural Labourers’ Union. According to Mr. Shane 
Leslie—Ltife of Henry Edward Manning—it was a letter from Hynd- 
man that stirred the Cardinal in the eighties. ‘ He had taken up 
the challenge Mr. Hyndman once sent him (Nov. 26, 1886): ‘‘ It has 
often surprised me that no Catholic in this country has ever 
striven to emulate the noble work of M. le Play or to take a leaf out 
of the book of le Comte de Mun. That the fight of the future will 
be between Catholics and ourselves both sides recognise, but that is 
surely no reason why each should not recognise the economic truths 
taught by the eminent men of the opposite camp.... It is because 
something might still be done to stave off the relentless class war 
which is impending in this England of ours that I venture to write 
you this letter ”’ .’ 
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ment; for he hears a tofally different account given of 
their objects by representatives of half-a-dozen different 
societies. Some of these have told him that there is no 
hope for civilisation save in the immediate and total 
destruction of every kind of authority. Others are 
equally confident that what we want is, not less law, but 
a great deal more of it, provided that it conforms with 
the speaker’s own opinions.... The term “ Socialist ” 
thus is made to cover every sort of politics, and to include 
proposed changes in our industrial system varying from 
compulsory State Life Insurance to the establishment of 
Free Federated Communes. It is not very strange if 
keener-witted men than the Dockers should have some 
doubts as to what on earth it all means. In the second 
place, the Docker’s main object in listening to discussions 
about the future millennium is to find out whether during 
his lifetime he is going to obtain steadier employment, 
higher wages, more leisure, and a better home.’ 

The great strike of the London dockers in August 
1889 brought the Socialists into the fray; and, organised, 
led and brought to a successful issue by Socialists, 
‘ brought a message to the world of unskilled and skilled 
labour the movement wanted badly. Out of it has come 
new hope, new aspirations and new thoughts’! Not at 
the time. ‘Whatever the strike meant, we barely 
realised until at least a year after.’ ! 

Tom Mann had joined Tillett in the work of organising 
the London dockers before the strike was called? John 

1A Brief History of the Dockers’ Union, by Ben Tillett, rgro. 

** It was then I met Tom Mann, destined to be the life friend and 
fellow agitator. I first saw him on Deptford Green, and what 
virility and force! He oozed the energy of being, spoke with rapidity 
and emotion, passionately calling on his hearers with a torrent of 
words and meanings, then to jump down and sell like a street-boy 
the pamphlets and papers of the party he represented.’ Tillett, 
A Brief History of the Dockers’ Union. 

“Tom Mann was like a streak of human quicksilver, here, there 
and everywhere, commanding, pleading, cajoling, enthusing. Ben 
Tillett—the one man of the period with a spark of genius and imag- 
ination—was directing, leading. He had planned a picket system 


for the whole fifty miles of London’s docks.’ Will Thorne, My 
Life’s Battles. 
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Burns was in it from the first. Champion, in his Labour 
Elector and in the negotiations at the end, gave all his 
_ to prove the dockers right and the Dock Company 

irectors wrong. These four (of whom three at least 
were Socialists, and if Tillett were not yet the revolu- 
tionary International Marxian of the years to come, he 
was fast learning the doctrine), Tillett, Mann, Burns and 
Champion, not only saw the strike through, they won an 
immense general support for the dockers. Others may 
be named who helped. ‘ Karl Marx’s daughter Eleanor 
came along, and gave of her executive experience.’ Tom 
McCarthy, secretary of stevedores, threw in his lot with 
the dockers, became an organiser for the new union, a 
strong I.L.P. man, and died worn out in 1899 at the age 
of thirty-seven. ‘ Llewellyn Smith (now Sir Harry Smith 
and head of a great department of State) and quiet, sincere 
Vaughan Nash gave of his best in the work. ‘These two 
helped to chronicle the events of the strike.” Many 
Anglican clergymen in the East End of London sup- 
ported the dockers, and notably the Rev. James Adderley. 
At the end it was Cardinal Manning who won the day: 
‘The old man, bent with his years, saintly and almost 
bloodless, his tall figure stooping while his hands rested 
on the school-desks, age appearing to have vanished 
almost, as his eyes looked steadfastly at the crowd of men 
brought together to listen to what he had to say after he 
had acted as “‘ go-between’’’... Wenever once thought 
of the Cardinal, but the man and the man in him shewed 
white all through as he battled with some of the more 
ardent spirits.’ ? 

But the trio who had been in the S.D.F., Tom Mann, 
John Burns, already a member of the London County 
Council, and H. H. Champion, made with Tillett 
the “big four’ of the London Dock Strike of 1889. 
‘Tom Mann, with panther-like agility and energy, was 
here, there and everywhere, restless and tireless. His 
powers were as overwhelming as a cataract and his 

1A Brief History of the Dockers’ Union, Tillett. 2 Ibid. 
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heart undaunted by whatever perils or risks had to be 
run.’ 

As for John Burns: ‘ he was our best showman; even 
our tawdry goods were the best of articles when repre- 
sented as such by him to the world. He wove wonderful 
happenings out of inventions; the pressmen listened and 
were astounded at the wonderful things to be; the public 
were taken as it were into the confidence of John Burns; 
he seized the imagination of the people. John Burns 
did wonderful things in the press-room and they were to 
count as blessings to the strikers, for he had captured the 
vivid powers of the editors and press-writers, for at the 
very time they disagreed with us they were compelled to 
believe that revolution was dawning ’2 

The London Dock Strike of 1889 was, in fact, an 
event of very great significance, and in the history of our 
own times more than an incident in the struggle between 
Capital and Labour. This uprising of an utterly op- 
pressed and despondent body of men, and this steady 
and orderly refusal to go back to the bad, the horribly 
bad, conditions of work at the docks, without some re- 
dress of grievances, attracted the sympathetic notice of 
the press; it touched the imagination of all men of good- 
will and made a tremendous appeal to the younger spirits 
at the Universities. Toynbee Hall and Oxford were 
declared (with how much, or how little, truth it is hard 
to say) to be on the side of the dockers.? Socialism, too, 
was seen as something other than insurrection; it was 
shouted through the utterances of Burns and Mann that 

1 Ibid. 

2 According to Champion, The Great Dock Sirtke, the three decisive 
stages of the strike were: ‘ The ultimatum of the Directors to hold 
no further parley ; the concession of a few wharf-owners to accept 


the men’s terms; the intervention of Cardinal Manning’. See 
Henry Edward Manning, by Shane Leslie. 


8‘ Though there was little public sympathy shown in the earlier 
days of the strike, as soon as it became widely known that thousands 
of the strikers had marched through the city without a pocket being 
picked or a window being broken, and that at the head of the pro- 
cession was a man whose public position was a guarantee that “ the 
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Socialism was a Labour movement; a movement to 
change and utterly destroy the unjust conditions that 
compelled multitudes to the shocking existence of un- 
iacenas and destitution, to the horrors of casual 
employment. Not only did the Dock Strike make 
Socialism appear in a more favourable light to the middle 
classes, it did, as Tillett justly claimed for it, bring a 
very real hope to the unskilled labourer. And since it 
was Socialists who had taken up the cause of an entirely 
neglected and uncared-for mass of men, for whom the 
skilled Trade Unionists could do nothing, who were 
indeed at that time regarded by skilled Trade Unionists 
as being of a vastly inferior order of creation, the labourers 
who were enrolled in the new unions came to support the 
Socialism, even when they did not altogether grasp the 
economic foundations of the Socialist principles, of their 
leaders. 

The London Dock Strike also gave a national repu- 
tation to the men who had so successfully seen it through. 
Both Burns and Mann belonged to the Amalgamated 
Society of Engineers (Burns in that year had a seat on its 
Executive Council), and the younger members of that 
famous organisation responded to the note sounded by 
these two, and were not without pride that fresh credit 
and renown had come to the A.S.E. The influence—a 
Socialist influence—of Burns and Mann within the A.S.E. 
increased with the increase of their personal popularity. 
The energy of Tom Mann was to overflow and to find 
outlet in fields too many to be counted. In Burns the 
energy was to be channelled and directed till it brought 
him, a Cabinet Minister in a Liberal Government, to a 
standstill on the outbreak of war, August 1914. The 
Dock Strike was the third score John Burns made in 
mob ”’ had a responsible leader, the British citizen felt he might go 
back to his suburban villa when his day’s work was done with full 
confidence that his warehouses would not be wrecked in the night, 
and that he could afford to follow his natural inclinations and back 


the poor devils who were aa Slat pluck, good humour and order 
against overwhelming odds.’ Champion, The Great Dock Strike. 
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London, and it added immensely to a popularity which 
he hugely and openly enjoyed. He had been tried for 
sedition in 1886 after the West End riot and acquitted ; 
he had dared with Cunninghame Graham to charge the 
police in Trafalgar Square for the right of free speech in 
1887 and to go to prison for his pains; in 1889, now a 
respectable London County Councillor, the duly elected 
representative of his neighbours in Battersea, as the 
mouthpiece and spokesman of the London docker, he 
was credited with having brought about a just and hon- 
ourable victory. For sheer oratory, the oratory of the 
mass meeting and monster demonstration, the oratory 
that could be understood and relished by the multitude, 
Burns at that time surpassed all his colleagues and con- 
temporaries. His physical strength was great, his 
general health superb, and his voice carried with amaz- 
ing clearness. In his speeches the epigram and irony 
were racy of the soil, they belonged to the London streets 
whence he had been raised. In all his speeches Burns 
never took refuge in cloudy rhetoric or indulged in a 
vague and unmeaning jam of words. His phrases were 
sharp, and bit the attention of his hearers as they were 
meant to do. It was as an agitator John Burns won his 
fame in London, as an agitator for the unemployed and 
the down-trodden riverside worker; and it is as an 
agitator history credits him with a place in the annals of 
Labour in revolt, and leaves his name on the roll of 
distinguished London citizens. For a committee man 
Burns lacked patience and the genius for intrigue. As 
an administrator he was content to let others carry out 
the work. ‘The things he could do himself, do off his 
own bat, were the things John Burns liked doing, and 
the things he did best. It was as an orator he excelled. 


The Gasworkers’ and General Labourers’ Union was 
founded by Will Thorne (b. 1857) in March 1889. 
Thorne, who had been a member of the S.D.F. since 
1885, was chosen for its general secretary. In the 

c.S. ¥F 
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agitation that brought the union into the world the orators 
of the S.D.F.—Burns, Mann, Quelch, Herbert Burrows 
and Hobart, a compositor, with Ben Tillett—rendered 
every assistance. In framing the rules and constitution 
of the union Eleanor Marx and Edward Aveling were of 
help. The Rev. W. A. Morris, an Anglican Christian 
Socialist, a Fabian, a member of Headlam’s Guild of 
St. Matthew, and at that time a curate at Vauxhall, 
supported the gasworkers in their strike for an eight 
hours’ day—and it was the reduction of the working 
hours from twelve to eight that instigated the gasworkers 
to combine—aided wholeheartedly in building up the 
union and was elected one of its trustees. 

“In the early summer of this year the Gasworkers’ 
and General Labourers’ Union was started at Beckton. . . 
Its leaders wisely determined to make it purely a trade 
society, unhampered with the sick and superannuation 
funds that cripple the usefulness of many of the old 
organisations. They still more wisely decided to adopt 
as their war-cry not ‘‘ Higher Wages” but “ Shorter 
Hours’’.’ So H. H. Champion put it in The Great 
Dock Strike. 

J. R. Clynes (b. 1869) came into the Gasworkers’ 
Union as the organiser for the Lancashire district. ‘ He 
was only twenty-one at the time and was working as a 
plecer in a cotton mill. I soon found out that that he 
was a very smart and intelligent young fellow: in fact 
he was much smarter than I was, although I was the 
general secretary of a large Trade Union organization. . . 
He was only earning £1 a week when I first met him.’ 
Thus Thorne (My Life’s Battles) on the man who was to 
be chosen President of the Union and of the Federation 
of Labourers’ Unions, and to become in 1924 the Right 

1 Morris presided at the delegate meeting held in his Workmen's 
Club at Vauxhall to promote the first Hyde Park May-Day Demon- 
stration (18go) for a legal eight hours’ day. His last public speech 
was at Canning Town in 1900 when, Vicar of St. Anne’s, South Lam- 


beth, and a dying man, he came to support Thorne, then for the 
first time parliamentary candidate for South West Ham. 
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Hon. J. R. Clynes, a member of the first Labour Govern- 
ment. Pete Curran (1860-1910) also came into the 
Union as an organiser, and remained its chief organiser 
till his death. 

The men who rallied to the new unionism of the 
dockers and gasworkers, and to the many labourers’ 
unions established in the next few years, were naturally 
drawn to the outlook of their leaders; this was true in 
especial in the case of the gasworkers. ‘Their union was not 
a friendly benefit society, it was a fighting union for the 
eight hours’ day: and, maintaining that political power 
must be placed in the hands of an organised working 
class, it spent money on parliamentary elections and 
sought to get its officials elected to local municipal 
councils. Long before Thorne became M.P. for West 
Ham in 1906 he was a member of the West Ham Cor- 
poration. Curran fought no less than five parliamentary 
elections, and was only successful on one occasion, at 
Jarrow, which he represented in the House of Commons 
1907-10. 

The ‘ new ’ unionism then was born in the time of the 
Socialist agitation; the men and women who created it 
were Socialists; and while the older craft unions long 
refused sympathy with the revolutionary programme of 
Social Democracy, the Socialists through this ‘new’ 
unionism won a footing in the Trade Union world and a 
place in the Trade Union Congress—the annual assembly 
of the Trade Unions. 

Thorne claimed for his union, as Tillett did for the 
dockers, that it ‘ changed the whole face of the British 
Trade Union Movement’. Thorne also insisted that 
his union was the work of Socialist agitation—which 
certainly was not the case with the Dockers’ Union. 

1°T was with Curran when he joined the Social Democratic 
Federation in the days of its son pate Curran’s persuasive powers 
won many converts.... He had many qualities, but he excelled as 
public speaker—eloquent, witty, sometimes sarcastic and capable of 


ae sledgehammer attacks of logic.” W. Thorne, My Life’s 
attles. 
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‘The formation of our union was the definite estab- 
lishment and the beginning of what has been termed the 
“New Unionism”’. It was the culmination of long 
years of Socialist propaganda amongst the underpaid and 
oppressed workers. Politics had been preached to them, 
vague indefinite appeals to revolution, but we offered 
them something tangible, a definite, clearly-lighted road 
out of their misery, a Trade Union that would improve 
their wages and conditions ; that would protect them from 
the petty tyranny of employers. They saw for the first 
time the light, and groping out of the darkness of the 
degradation that the growing industrialism had thrown 
them into, they grasped firmly and started to climb the 
ladder of their emancipation. . They came in thousands, 
within six months we had made over 20,000 members 
in different parts of the country. We showed the way 
to the dockers and other unskilled workers; our example 
and success gave them hope. Within a short time the 
New Unionism was in full flower. It changed the whole 
face of the British Trade Union Movement, a movement 
that had mainly consisted of reformist, liberal-minded 
craftsmen and skilled unionists. The growth and de- 
velopment of our union and the dockers and others that 
followed us brought to the Trade Union Congress a new 
force clear-sighted and virile. It rejuvenated the in- 
dustrial Trade Union Movement. It established on a 
firm footing the political Labour Movement.’! 


II 


H. H. Champion, impatient of the methods of the 
S.D.F., anxious to get things done and, unlike the 
Fabians, to get them done by leaders of a working class, 
alive to the economic needs of their class, seized upon the 
idea of an Independent Labour Party—a party to be 
drawn from the Trade Unionists, but not to be a mere 
group within the Liberal Party, as were the Trade Union 


1W. Thorne, My Life’s Battles. 
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officials then in Parliament; a party that should work 
independently for ends definitely to the advantage of the 
working class. An eight hours’ day was the reform 
immediately to be concentrated upon. Thorne and the 
Gasworkers’ Union had already struck for, and won, an 
eight hours’ day in the various gasworks in the London 
area, and the reduction of the working day from twelve 
hours to eight was soon to become the normal rule 
wherever the union was strong enough to enforce it. 
A general eight hours’ day was called for by the leaders 
in the new unionism; by Tom Mann, who though an 
engineer by trade had agreed to be the president of the 
Dockers’ Union; by John Burns and by Champion in 
his new paper The Labour Elector. 

Champion was in Scotland in 1887-8 speaking for the 
Land and Labour League (then affiliated to the Socialist 
League) and preparing the way for a Scottish Parlia- 
mentary Labour Party. In the first number of The 
Labour Elector, 1888, he appealed for the support of all 
interested in the formation of a Labour Party; and in 
the same year J. Keir Hardie (1856-1917), who had 
organised the Ayrshire miners, broke away from the 
Radicalism of his early youth, and on the refusal of 
the local Liberal Association to adopt him, contested 
Mid-Lanark, with the support of Champion and 
R. B. Cunninghame Graham, against both Liberal and 
Conservative. 

It was not the first time an independent Labour can- 
didate had contested a seat in Parliament. The thing 
had happened when Trade Union officials stood for 
Parliament in 1874. John Burns, though first and fore- 
most a Social Democrat, when he stood for Nottingham 
in 1885 had been backed by a local Trade Union group. 
In the case at Mid-Lanark in 1888 it was a new move; 
the independent Labour candidate was in earnest to get 
his fellow-workmen away from the Liberal Party into a 
party of their own—a party, moreover, that if not positively 
Socialist was at least Socialistic in its aims. Keir Hardie 
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was not elected; not until 1892 did he enter Parliament. 
But the movement for Socialism through independent 
Labour action had begun. ‘The Scottish Parliamentary 
Labour Party was formed; its leading spirits were 
Cunninghame Grahame, Dr. G. B. Clark and J. Keir 
Hardie. The Trade Union Congress itself had in 1886 
formed a Labour Electoral Committee, which became a 
separate body—the Labour Electoral Association in the 
following year. ‘This Labour Electoral Association 
never won the full confidence of the Trade Unions, 
though it was exclusively a Trade Union affair, with no 
pretensions to anything beyond getting Trade Unionists 
elected to municipal councils and the House of 
Commons. 

But Champion saw possibilities in this L.E.A., and 
predominant in the Metropolitan section he endeavoured 
to start a National Labour Party by making this section 
a nucleus of the party. 

At that time (1889) Champion had for his board of 
management of The Labour Elector: a committee of five, 
of whom the chief four were John Burns, Keir Hardie, 
Tom Mann and W. Parnell—the last named, who had 
figured at the London Trade Union International Con- 
gress in 1888, was prominent later in the I.L.P. in 
London. The Labour Elector was strongly attacked by 
justice, and Champion was denounced by the S.D.F.; 
but he went his way, seeking to persuade the Socialists in 


1 The Labour Elector also made a strong point of publishing black 
lists of bad employers and the exposure by name of political shams. 
For its personal attacks it was called by Champion’s enemies a scur- 
rilous paper and held up to scorn. A long and persistent exposure 
of the conditions at the works of Brunner, Mond & Co. made it par- 
ticularly obnoxious to Liberals, who claimed Sir John J3runner as a 
gable ally, as their descendants claimed Sir Alfred Mond until 

e joined the Conservatives in January, 1926. The attack was by 
many declared to be unfair on the ground that Brunner was no worse 
an employer, and in some respects better, than the average capitalist. 
Champion for pursuing this campaign against a Liberal firm and for 
finding money for Labour candidates when a Liberal was in the field 
—as at Mid-Lanark—was denounced as a Tory agent and the funds 
he provided were described as ‘ Tory gold ’. 
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the Trade Unions to fix on a demand for the eight hours’ 
day and to organise for independent political action. It 
seemed useless to Champion to go on talking about 
Socialism while the unemployed workman starved, and 
others in employment were worn out in working over 
long hours. A Labour programme was the immediate 
need; a programme that would unite all in earnest for 
social change, and prepared to go a certain way on the 
road to Socialism. ‘To Champion, and no less to Tom 
Mann and John Burns, there was no abandonment of 
Social Democracy as the goal; but all three saw that 
measures preparatory to Socialism could, and therefore 
ought, to be carried without delay, by co-operation with 
Trade Unionists and others willing to join in the good 
work. And Keir Hardie, who had never learnt the 
Socialism of Marx, was very much in earnest for an 
Independent Labour Party, for the ideals of Socialism 
rather than the economics appealed to him. 

J. L. Mahon, in 1888, was very busy in London with 
a series of Labour platform booklets, providing a Labour 
programme and a policy for all favourable to Champion’s 
new venture. A Labour Union with an office and a 
treasurer and secretary was advertised. The avowed 
object of this Labour Union—concerning the details of 
its existence and decease history is silent—was ‘ The 
Emancipation of Labour from the control of Mono- 
polists and the realisation of a State based on co-operative 
principles in which the workers will have the wealth they 
create and idlers will have no place.’ 

‘To aid all movements for improving the social con- 
ditions of the people’. 

The means proposed by the Labour Union to achieve 
these objects were four : 


1. The formation of a Political Labour Party inde- 
pendent of existing parties. 

2. The election to Parliament and the various local 
government bodies of candidates pledged to the objects 
and programme of the Union. 
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3. The education of the people on Social and Political 


questions. 
4. Combination with other Democratic Associations. 


This particular Labour Union had no importance in 
itself; it was but one of many such societies that sprang 
up from 1888 to 1893 when the Independent Labour 
Party —the I.L.P.— gathered them into a national 
organisation. 

The Socialist League had fallen a victim to the Anar- 
chists within its ranks and was soon to be dissolved. 
(The Anarchists went on their way. They had their 
papers Liberty and Freedom and their little groups. 
Kropotkin was their great chief and John Turner of the 
Shop Assistants’ Union their ablest spokesman.) The 
Fabian Society had its small but serious societies of 
middle-class Socialists. The S.D.F. was too purely a 
missionary society of Marxian Socialists to appeal to the 
Trade Unions—so its critics who had left it, judged. 
An independent Labour Party was wanted: a party with 
a Socialist objective, free from all attachment to the 
Liberal Party, prepared to concentrate on immediate re- 
forms that would help the social condition of the labouring 
people, and ready to take a lively interest in municipal 
affairs no less than politics. When the first annual 
conference took place at Bradford in January 1893 
and was seen to thrive, Champion could write in The 
Labour Elector: ‘ We have created the I.L.P. and set it 
on its legs’. 

The boast has truth in it. For if any one man could 
say ‘I created the I.L.P.’, that man was Henry Hyde 
Champion. Others, and notably James Keir Hardie, 
are extolled as founders of the IL.L.P. Joseph Burgess, 
who edited The Workman's Times from 1890 as an organ 
of independent Labour representation, has been claimed 
as a father of the 1.L.P. To Robert Blatchford, who 
left the Sunday Chronicle in October 1891 to write for 
the Workman's Times, and was shortly to establish the 
Clarion, the paternity of the I.L.P. has been imputed. 
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All three—Keir Hardie, Joseph Burgess, Robert Blatch- 
ford—were but midwives. ‘The real father was H. H. 
Champion. And if Champion has been pushed out of 
the scene, it is partly because he left England for Australia; 
and partly because, indifferent to fame, he was ambitious 
rather to get things done than to have the credit for the 
accomplished fact. 

But Champion is the man whom the student of history, 
writing without bias and without axe to grind on behalf 
of reputation for the living or the dead, without fear of 
foe or favour for friend, unswayed by personal predilec- 
tion for the character of this man or the policy of that, 
will name as the real creator of the IL.L.P. It was 
Champion who discerned that the Socialist League with 
its non-parliamentary policy and Anarchist sympathies 
would never command the support of the British people, 
always strongly attached to parliamentary institutions ; 
that the S.D.F. in its devotion to the pure gospel of Marx 
made no appeal to Trade Unionists anxious for small but 
pressing changes that would better their condition; that 
Labour Electoral Associations in the control of Liberal 
Trade Unionists would accomplish nothing that would 
diminish the power of the Capitalist. 

Not that Champion created the I.L.P. as Hyndman 
brought the S.D.F. into the world. The latter remained 
Hyndman’s offspring until its founder’s death. There 
was no one who could dispute his right to be called its 
founder. Champion never had any considerable in- 
fluence in the I.L.P. after it came into being. He 
neither attended its conferences nor held any seat on its 
council. But it was Champion who had financed Keir 
Hardie’s first Labour candidature in Mid-Lanark, it was 
Champion who helped with money the successful parlia- 
mentary candidatures of Keir Hardie and John Burns in 
1892, and it was Champion who in The Labour Elector 
put forward the ideas which brought forth fruit. Partly 
it was the very willingness of Champion to help behind 
the scenes that made him suspect; he certainly was 
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suspect. Partly it was an impatience with men less 
gifted than himself that made them averse from working 
with him or acknowledging his services. A disinterested 
man, more anxious to pull strings in order to get things 
done than to come into the limelight, 1s apt to be over- 
looked. And Henry Hyde Champion was above all a 


personally disinterested man. 


CHAPTER IV 


SOCIALISM "| HROUGH AN INDEPENDENT LaBouR PartTy—TIHE 
I.L.P. ConsoLipaTED, 1893—ITs PROGRAMME AND SUCCESS 


Tuey were scattered about, up and down England, 
wherever the lecturers of the Socialist League and S.D.F. 
had won a favourable hearing; groups of men, women, 
banded together in political Labour unions for common 
purpose—the achievement of Socialism through inde- 
pendent political action; and in Scotland and the West 
Riding of Yorkshire and South Lancashire were the 
strongholds of these new associations. In London the 
S.D.F., with its propaganda of Marxian Socialism, and 
the Fabian Society, with its policy of ‘ permeation’, still 
held the field. The S.D.F. had its branches in Burnley, 
Salford, Northampton and elsewhere. _ If it lost members 
to the I.L.P.—as it did—it gained a notable recruit in 
the ’nineties in the person of the Countess of Warwick. 
The Fabians, for all their successful achievement as the 
driving and shaping force in the Progressive majority on 
the London County Council, had but the slightest in- 
fluence in the north of England. Except in Battersea, 
where John Burns had his own Labour League, and across 
the Essex border in South West Ham, where Thorne 
and the Gasworkers’ Union were alert, the independence 
of Labour in politics was not a popular cry in the Metro- 
politan area. 

By 1893 the time was ripe for the scattered independent 
Labour groups to be consolidated into a national party ; 
and on the invitation of the Bradford Labour Union the 
first general conference was held at Bradford on 13 and 14 

a1 
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January 1893. On those two days, therefore, was the 
I.L.P. founded; and, in that this conference revealed a 
fresh outlook and marked a decisive change in the poli- 
tical methods of British Socialists, the date 1s of historical 
interest. 

A difference in the personnel of the movement is 
henceforth to be noted. In London the S.D.F. continued 
to be directed by H. M. Hyndman, with Quelch and 
Williams, and Herbert Burrows and H. W. Lee for loyal 
lieutenants. The Fabian Executive ever remained an 
overwhelmingly middle-class body. Away from London 
a trade union and working class element was at once and 
for long predominant in the I.L.P. At the same time 
this element did not in the least seek to exclude middle- 
class support; on the contrary it cordially welcomed the 
co-operation of all men and women of good will who 
accepted the programme and policy of the I.L.P., and it 
benefited by their counsel and support. In its attitude 
to the Trade Unions the I.L.P. differed from the S.D.F. 
of the ’eighties. The leaders of the ‘new’ unionism 
became leaders in the I.L.P. In its attitude to religion, 
again, a difference may be observed. The S.D.F. was 
secularist; the I.L.P. from the first counted Roman 
Catholics amongst its members, and its supporters, drawn 
in many places from the Free Churches, looked favour- 
ably on the Labour Church, which John Trevor, an 
ex-Unitarian minister, had established at Manchester in 
I8QI. 

If Bradford in the West Riding is the official birthplace 
of the I.L.P., two Scotsmen, James Keir Hardie and Shaw 
Maxwell, were elected chairman and secretary respectively 
of the new party. Maxwell retired from office at the end 
of a year, but Hardie was elected president in 1894 and 
held that position for many years, retaining till his death 
a lively regard for the organisation with which his name 
was associated—an organisation he deemed the great in- 
strument for the conversion of the British people to 
Socialism. 
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At that first conference at Bradford Hardie was the 
outstanding figure. Only elected to Parliament the 
previous year and, as M.P. for South West Ham, already 
conspicuous in the House of Commons, Hardie for years 
was misrepresented in the Press, abused by political 
opponents and misunderstood by the very working class 
he strove to fashion into a political party. But then, 
Hardie was rarely at pains to answer misrepresentation 
or to seek the approval of others. ‘The assurance of his 
own conscience was sufficient for Keir Hardie, and in 
times of difficulty and stress he preferred to walk alone, 
communing with his own heart, rather than seek relaxa- 
tion in social intercourse or comfort in the consolation 
of friendship. Religion—and Hardie was a Christian? 
—mystical but quite positively Christian—and poetry 
coloured all his speeches; the rugged sincerity of utter- 
ance carried conviction and at times reached eloquence. 
Socialism to Keir Hardie was always a good deal a matter 
of feeling; he never pretended that he had read Marx or 
made any particular study of economics; when it came 
to an analysis of capitalist production or an explanation 
of the phenomenon of industrial unemployment under 
Capitalism and the economic class war, he was always at 
sea and could propose nothing that went to the root of 
the matter. ‘The common sense of Socialism is a much 
more powerful argument than its hard, dry, scientific, 
economic justification. Few people are scientists, but 
all are human, and the secret of the success of the I.L.P. 
here at home has been the homely, essentially human 
tone which has been the chief note of its teaching’; that 
was the way Hardie put it in 18952 Hardie felt that 
things were wrong; that unemployment was wrong; 
that the glaring social inequalities were wrong; and he 

1 Hardie speaking at Lille, 1910, for the National Council of the 
Pleasant Sunday Afternoon and Brotherhood Movement of Great 
Britain, said: ‘ I myself have found in the Christianity of Christ the 
inspiration which first of all drove me into the movement and has 


carried me on it yet.’ See biography by W. Stewart. 
3 Ibid. 
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desired, without seeing very clearly how it was to be 
done, to put things right. That co-operation should 
succeed competition in industry; that men should not 
prey upon one another, but rather live as brothers; and 
that the brotherhood of man would be well on its way to 
fulfilment when the working people left off voting for 
Liberals and Tories and elected their own independent 
representatives, would be a fair summary of the message 
Hardie delivered in the nineties. It was a message that 
won immediate response in the great industrial centres 
and factory towns. There was just enough Socialism in 
it to rekindle the smouldering fire once lit by the Socialist 
League or S.D.F. lecturer; it gave a vision of better days 
to come, promised the dawn of a new era, and at the same 
time urged the social reformer to get things done. 
Hardie was persuaded that the I.L.P. supplied a long- 
felt want—as the phrase went—and his persuasion was 
infectious. Moreover, with all the poetry and religion 
that belonged to his very nature, James Keir Hardie was 
a very shrewd politician. 

One hundred and fifteen delegates were present at the 
Bradford Conference of 1893; and of this number a 
dozen, headed by Bernard Shaw, were from the various 
Fabian Societies, and half-a-dozen came from branches 
of the S.D.F. In the latter group was ‘A. G. Wolfe’, 
a man of real political ability, who as J. Terret never 
found full scope for his many talents. The credentials 
of Shaw were challenged at the outset, but he squeezed 
in by 49 to 47, and proceeding to make himself useful 
supported the resolution which declared the object of an 
Independent Labour Party ‘shall be to secure the col- 
lective ownership of all the means of production, distri- 
bution and exchange’. Shaw also explained in the 
course of the Conference that the Fabian Society could 
not merge itself into the Labour Party, because the 
Fabians were a Socialist society ‘ whose duty it was to 
form independent Labour associations and keep them up 
to the mark’; that ‘they ought not to let it go forth to 
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the world that they believed there was any special iniquity 
which could be traced to ground values.... In London, 
where so large a sum was taken 1n ground rents, it would 
be absurd to put before them the idea that when the land- 
lord took that money he was a thief, and if he took his 
money to a stockbroker and invested it in companies 
he was doing a perfectly honest and desirable thing. 
Thereby they made the very undesirable distinction 
between incomes arising out of rent and those coming 
from interest’; and that for his own part he was on the 
executive of a Liberal Association and had taken some 
trouble to get the position in order to push Labour 
interest there. ‘ He intended to stick to it, and most of 
the energetic men he knew in London had done the same 
thing.’ Having thus in one breath blessed an Inde- 
pendent Labour Party for the rest of England, while 
deprecating such a thing in London, Bernard Shaw came 
nomoretoI.L.P. conferences. Neither did J. L. Mahon, 
who at Bradford was anxious to keep Socialism out of the 
programme and to restrict the object of the party to 
‘the separate representations and protection of Labour 
interests on public bodies’. Mahon was outvoted by 91 
to 16. He distinguished himself a few weeks later by 
publicly denouncing John Lister, the I.L.P. candidate at 
a parliamentary by-election at Halifax, as a trimmer— 
unworthy of working-class support. For this Mahon 
was expelled from the party. But that did not prevent 
him from rejoining it later, or from returning to the 
9.D.F. in 1918. 

John Lister, thus rudely denounced, was an old 
Wykamiust and an Oxford graduate of B.N.C. He was 
the treasurer of the I.L.P. for the next two or three years, 
and twice (unsuccessfully) fought Halifax as an I.L.P. 
candidate. Lister, who was the Squire of Shibden Hall, 
near Halifax, had been a supporter of Trade Unions in 
the ’sixties. (A high Anglican at that time he was re- 
ceived into the Roman Catholic Church in 1871. That 
a Catholic should be elected to an important post in the 
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I.L.P. is an evidence that the Socialism of the 1.L.P. was 
neither anti-Christian nor anti-clerical. As a matter of 
fact many of the Irish who now came into the movement 
through the ‘new’ unions and joined the I.L.P. were 
Catholics—though estranged from their co-religionists, 
the bulk of whom supported the Liberal Party for the 
sake of Home Rule, and held desertion of Home Rule 
to be treachery to Ireland.) 

Other delegates to the Bradford Conference may be 
named. Ben Tillett (in 1893 Alderman Tillett of the 
London County Council), who poured scorn on men who 
shouted for ‘ blood red revolution ’, and was ‘ glad to say 
if there were fifty such red revolutionary parties as there 
were in Germany, he would sooner have the solid, matter- 
of-fact fighting Trades’ Unionism of England than all 
the hare-brained chatterers and magpies of Continental 
revolutionists ’. 

F. W. Jowett of Bradford—M.P. for West Bradford, 
1906, and the only delegate to become a member of 
Ramsay MacDonald’s first Labour Cabinet, 1924. 

Ben Turner of Batley, an official of the Textile Trade 
Union; and James Sexton, secretary of the ‘ new ’ union 
of Liverpool Dockers—both to become Labour members 
of Parliament thirty years on. 

Katherine St. John Conway from Newnham and a high 
school mistresship at Bristol; about to marry Bruce 
Glasier and devote her life to the cause of the I.L.P. and 
the Labour Movement. 

Joseph Burgess, editor of the Workman’s Times, John 
Trevor; and Robert Blatchford (b. 1851) from Man- 
chester—already immensely popular as a writer on the 
Socialist side. 

Pete Curran, the national organiser of the Gasworkers’ 
Union; Robert Smillie (b. 1859), then of the Scottish 
Miners, and later president of the Miners’ Federation of 
Great Britain and M.P. 

From Leeds came Tom Maguire, and from the 
‘Bloomsbury Socialist Society’ and the ‘ Legal Eight 
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Hours League’ came Dr. Aveling. Burgess, Curran, 
Aveling, John Lister and Katherine Conway were amongst 
the fourteen chosen to be the first National Council of 
the I.L.P. 

When the I.L.P. met at Manchester the following 
year for its annual conference the organisation was still 
further strengthened. Tom Mann became the general 
secretary; on the administrative council of six Curran 
alone of the first council was re-elected; and with him 
were Tillett and Leonard Hall and Frederick Brockle- 
hurst of Manchester. The ‘ new’ unionism through its 
leaders—for Thorne alone remained in the S.D.F.— 
found the I.L.P. the instrument for political action in 
the direction of Socialism. At Manchester J. R. Clynes 
attended asa delegate. “Iwo other men—Ben Riley and 
James Parker—both Labour M.P.’s afterwards, also at- 
tended for the first time as delegates. And Enid Stacy 
from Bristol, a London graduate—to join Mrs. Bruce 
Glasier in presenting Socialism and advocating an I.L.P. 
in all weathers and in every place in Great Britain where 
a handful of people could be got together. Aveling dis- 
appeared from the I.L.P. after Manchester, but turned 
up again on the S.D.F. Executive in 1897. Brocklehurst 
spent some years in the I.L.P. and the Labour Church; 
subsequently he was called to the Bar, practised on the 
Manchester Circuit and joined the Conservatives. 

The ‘ object’ of the I.L.P. was left unchanged at Man- 
chester, but the programme was revised and now contained 
seven articles. 


1. Restriction by law of the working day to eight 
hours. 

2. Abolition of overtime, piecework, and the prohibi- 
tion of the employment of children under fourteen. 

3. Provision for the sick, disabled, aged, widows and 
orphans, the necessary funds to be obtained by a tax upon 
unearned incomes. 

4. Free, unsectarian, primary, secondary and university 


education. 
c.S, G 
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5. Remunerative work for the unemployed. 

6. Taxation to extinction of unearned incomes. 

7. The substitution of arbitration for war and the 
consequent disarmament of the nations. 


At Newcastle next year the programme was still further 
enlarged and the object declared to be ‘An Industrial 
Commonwealth founded upon the Socialisation of Land 
and Capital’. Further, it was felt that an agricultural 
policy was necessary and must be framed; never an easy 
matter for a movement so related to the town and its 
industries as was the Socialist movement. A preamble 
to the agricultural part of the prcgramme declared: 
‘ That the land being the storehouse of all the essentials 
cf life, ought to be declared and treated as public pro- 
perty, and be so cultivated as to provide the bod supply 
of the people’. As steps ‘for immediate adoption’ the 
following nine articles were recommended: 


1. The establishment of a State Land Department of 
Agriculture. 

2. The establishment of agricultural colleges and model 
farms at which the requisite training in every department 
of food production may be obtained. 

3. Compulsory powers for Parish, District, Borough 
and County Councils to acquire land which they shall 
themselves cultivate or let within their respective areas. 

4. Fixity of tenure with compensation for improve- 
ments in case of disturbance. 

5. Re-afforestation of land unsuited for cultivation and 
reclamation of waste lands and foreshores. 

6. Proper utilisation on the land of sewage. 

7. An agricultural produce post for the systematic 
collection and transmission to markets cf the produce of 
the farm, the orchard and the dairy. 

8. Land values, urban and rural, to be treated as 
public property. 

g. Where it is necessary to acquire land by purchase, 
such purchase shall take the form of terminable annuities, 
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The industrial programme was made more compre- 
hensive by demands for ‘the immediate enactment’: 
‘No child to commence wage-work under fifteen years 
of age’; ‘State pension for every person at fifty’; and 
‘the nationalisation of railways and waterways, pending 
which the equalisation of railway rates’. At this New- 
castle Conference, the chairman, Pete Curran, announced 
that the I.L.P. had now 35,000 paying members in its 
ranks. It was at Newcastle, too, that Dr. Pankhurst, a 
Manchester barrister, and Mrs. Pankhurst first attended 
as delegates; and Enid Stacey was elected to the National 
Council of the I.L.P. Dr. Pankhurst went on to the 
National Council at the Nottingham Conference in 1896; 
when neither J. Ramsay MacDonald nor James Mac- 
Donald, one of the earliest members of the S.D.F. but 
now I.L.P., could get elected. It was Ramsay Mac- 
Donald’s first appearance at an I.L.P. Conference; 
hitherto his activities had been mostly confined to the 
Fabian Society, though it was as an I.L.P. candidate he 
had contested Scuthampton at the General Election in the 
previous year. As Keir Hardie left the Liberals in 1888 
on the refusal of the local caucus to adopt him as parlia- 
mentary candidate, so Ramsay MacDonald left the 
Liberals in 1894 on the refusal of the Liberal Association 
at Southampton to adopt him for the second seat in that 
borough. A by-election at Attercliffe in that year, when 
again the Liberals refused to adopt a Trade Unionist as 
their candidate, and Frank Smith! was brought out as 
the candidate of the I.L.P., was the last straw for Mac- 
Donald and for others who until then had preferred the 
Liberal Party to the I.L.P. In the following letter, 
which MacDonald sent at that time to Keir Hardie, the 
writer is careful to explain that his transfer from Liberalism 
to the I.L.P. involved no change 1n political objects, only 

1 This was the first of the many losing fights Frank Smith fought 
as I.L.P. parliamentary candidate. An ex-Commissioner of the 
Salvation Army, which he joined in 1880, Frank Smith, a Fabian 


and at one time member of the London County Council, was Hardie’s 
most trusted and confidential friend. 
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a change of opinion as to political methods. No con- 
version to Socialism can be alleged either in the case of 
Hardie or MacDonald as the ground for leaving the 
Liberals. MacDonald’s letter, printed in Stewart’s bio- 
graphy of James Keir Hardie, is not without historic 
interest. It is dated from the workmen’s dwellings in 
Baldwin Gardens, Grays Inn Road (where MacDonald 
lived until his marriage in 1897), July 15, 1894: 

‘My dear Hardie, I am now making personal appli- 
cation for membership of the I.L.P. I have stuck to the 
Liberals up to now, hoping that they might do something 
to justify the trust that we had put in them. Attercliffe 
came as a rude awakening, and I felt during the contest 
that it was quite impossible for me to maintain my 
position as a Liberal any longer. Calmer consideration 
has but strengthened that conviction, and if you now 
care to accept me amongst you | shall do what I can to 
support the I.L.P. 

‘ Between you and me there was never any dispute as 
to object. What I could not quite accept was your 
methods. I have changed my opinion. Liberalism, 
and more particularly local Liberal Associations, have 
definitely declared against Labour, and so I must accept 
the facts of the situation and candidly admit that the 
prophecies of the I.L.P. relating to Liberalism have been 
amply justified. The time for conciliation has gone by 
and those of us who are in earnest in our professions 
must definitely declare ourselves. I may say that in the 
event of elections, I shall place part of my spare time at 
the disposal of the Party, to do what work may seem good 
to you.’ 

Ramsay MacDonald went on to the National Council 
of the I.L.P. automatically on the death of Caroline 
Martyn in 1896, and soon achieved a front rank position 
in the I.L.P., which he held until he passed to the secre- 
taryship of the Labour Representation Committee 1n 1900. 

Bruce Glasier, Ramsay MacDonald and Philip Snow- 
den, who came as a delegate from Keighley to the 
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Conference at Birmingham in 1898, all in turn held the 
presidency of the I.L.P. 

It is difficult to estimate the membership of the I.L.P. 
in those years. The branches were self-governing and 
the affiliation fees paid to the central office did not re- 
present the full membership. The number of delegates 
at the annual conference was usually a little over one 
hundred and the number of members represented only 
averaged 5000. Now if 5000 members seems relatively 
but a small number, it is large enough to reveal a decisive 
departure in politics; for it is certain that neither Liberals 
nor Conservatives at that time had amongst their working- 
class supporters, or desired to have, or contemplated 
having, an association of paying members. That 5000 
men and women should agree to levy so much a week 
upon themselves for the sake of running their own can- 
didates for Parliament and pushing ‘the cause’ of the 
I.L.P. startled the older politicians. 

The truth was that the working people who subscribed 
to the 1.L.P.—and the total membership exceeded very 
considerably the numbers represented at the annual 
conference, since many a branch could not afford to send 
a delegate—were accustomed to levy themselves for 
Trade Union purposes and Friendly Society benefits. 
The new feature in this I.L.P. membership levy was that 
it promised no immediately tangible benefit, but only the 
hastening of a change that was to bring benefits incalcul- 
able and immeasurable to all mankind. The custom of pay- 
ing levies was familiar; and miners and other Trade Union- 
ists had levied themselves for parliamentary candidatures. 

Much of the success of the I.L.P. in the ’nineties was 
due to the development locally, the attention given to 
parochial matters, the comradeship that thrived on the 
neighbourly character of the movement. Hyndman 
brought the Marxian gospel as a complete revelation of 
Socialism, and founded the $.D.F. upon the impregnable 
rock of Das Kapital. The S.D.F. was a movement from 
a centre to the circumference. The Fabian Society was 
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ever a centre, an intellectual centre, discharging light 
rather than heat; only the already enlightened could take 
full advantage of the Fabian rays. Local Fabian Societies 
might, and did, arise and set; the orb of the Fabian 
Executive continued to shine and illuminate the intel- 
ligent, undisturbed by any happenings to local societies. 

The I.L.P. was created by the fusing of local elements 
into one national whole. From the circumference its 
members came to establish the centre, drawing together 
in city and county federations, proclaiming a spirit of 
brotherhood and rejoicing to be a national party and a 
unit in the international movement that would in due 
season make all wars to cease. In its eagerness to fight 
municipal elections and expose corruption on town and 
city councils, to attack local sweaters in industry and bad 
housing conditions; to form committees and conduct 
agitations on behalf of the unemployed; and to help in 
every strike for shorter hours or higher wages, the I.L.P. 
won respect, attracted attention and incurred a lively 
hostility. It won respect from many of the middle- 
classes who were of no particular political party, from 
Anglican clergymen and Free Church ministers. If the 
Roman Catholic clergy in Leeds and Liverpool, in Wap- 
ping and the North-east Coast held aloof from and 
frowned upon the I.L.P. it was because they, with their 
flocks, were Irish and first and foremost Home Rulers. 
Not Socialism but endangering Home Rule by weakening 
the Liberal Party was for long the ground of offence in 
the existence of the I.L.P. to the Irish population and its 
clergy in Great Britain. Cardinal Manning gave his 
blessing to Ben Tillett and the Dockers’ Union, but had 
nothing to do with Labour politics. 

In its attitude to foreign affairs, its support of nation- 
ality and national aspirations, the I.L.P. attracted the 
sympathetic attention of Radicals, and by attracting them 
within its ranks became ever increasingly anti-imperialist 
and pacific in its propaganda. The middle-class Radical, 
sincere in the desire for social reform and in his horror of 
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war and of a foreign policy that led to an increase of 
empire, found nothing very shocking in the Socialism of 
the I.L.P. Birmingham, under Chamberlain, had set a 
good example of municipal enterprise. The Fabian 
pamphlets proved that it paid the citizens to manage and 
own the necessary services of electric lighting, water 
supply and tramways. The cordial welcome of the 
working-class ‘comrades’ to members of the middle- 
class, the unaffected and quite natural respect paid to 
superior intelligence and a comfortable income, made it 
pleasant to the latter to belong to the I.L.P. At the 
General Election of 1895 twenty-eight I.L.P. candidates 
stood for Parliament and only four seats were contested 
by the S.D.F. (The whole thirty-two were defeated.) 
Seven of the I.L.P. twenty-eight—one-fourth—were 
middle-class men and the rest were Trade Unionists. 
The former included Dr. Pankhurst, who stood for 
Gorton, S. G. Hobson for East Bristol, John Lister for 
Halifax, and J. Ramsay MacDonald for Southampton. 
The latter included James Sexton, Ashton-under-Lyne; 
Pete Curran, Barrow-in-Furness; Ben Tillett, Bradford 
West; Robert Smillie, Glasgow; Tom McCarthy, Hull; 
G. N. Barnes, Rochdale; and J. Keir Hardie, South 
West Ham. Hyndman and George Lansbury were two 
of the S.D.F. quartette. 

A third influence may be noted in examining the 
success of the I.L.P. in the ’nineties: the influence of 
women—on the public platform and in the council of the 
party and its committee rooms. The Socialist movement 
had all along taken its stand on the political equality 
of the sexes. But in the S.D.F. no one woman save 
Helen Taylor had been in any real sense of importance. 
Eleanor Marx counted in the Gasworkers’ Union and to 
a less extent in the Socialist League. Mrs. Besant in the 
Fabian Society was one of the seven essayists. In the 
I.L.P. women were a great deal more than mere helpers 
to men; they were quite literally the co-leaders. Mrs. 
Bruce Glasier, Enid Stacy, Caroline Martyn, Margaret 
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Macmillan, Mrs. Pankhurst, Mrs. Harrison Bell, and 
Isabella O. Ford not only strove to make the I.L.P. a 
national organisation, they gave it a tendency to look 
upon Women’s Suffrage as a reform of vital need, and 
the equal co-operation of men and women in politics not 
an ideal but an everyday business. The working-class 
women in Trade Unions, with the wives and sisters of I.L.P. 
men, became of political account, especially at election 
times. The entrance of women into politics was the work 
of the Socialists in general and of the I.L.P. in particular. 

Of course the I.L.P. had its battles for the right of 
free speech in public places, even as the Socialist League 
and S.D.F. in the ’eighties had contended for that right 
in London. Boggart Hole Clough, a public park at 
Manchester, was the scene of the principal demonstration 
made by the I.L.P. in defence of public meeting. Police 
prosecutions followed by imprisonments occurred every 
week in the summer of 1896, and local I.L.P. leaders 
took their turn in going to prison. ‘The ‘ Dod Street 
trick’ won the day. When Mrs. Pankhurst took her 
turn as a speaker and was prosecuted for speaking at the 
forbidden place the Manchester magistrates surrendered. 
For Dr. Pankhurst was very highly respected in Man- 
chester, and Mrs. Pankhurst was admired as well as 
respected. To send Mrs. Pankhurst to prison at Man- 
chester in 1896 was impossible. (The time was yet far 
off when Mrs. Pankhurst would be accustomed to im- 
prisonment.) The prosecution was abandoned, and the 
huge crowds which came every Sunday to cheer the I.L.P. 
speakers in defiance of the police melted away when the 
excitement of arrest and prosecution was gone. 

Neither the programme nor the personnel of the I.L.P. 
suffered any great change in the course of a decade. Its 
appeal endured; its membership increased and dimi- 
nished; its branches waxed and waned. But it hailed 
as a triumphant fulfilment of purpose the setting up of 
the Labour Representative Committee as a joint body of 
Socialists and Trade Unionists in 1900. 


CHAPTER V 


THe Ruisinc ‘TIDE IN THE ’NINETIES—SOCIALIST LECTURERS 
AND LocAL CENTRES—IHE LABOUR CHURCH-——ROBERT 
BLATCHFORD AND THE * CLARION’ 


I 


In England and Scotland, but hardly in Wales, the rising 
tide of Socialism in the ’nineties 1s perceptible. The 
movement was in the towns and cities, in the industrial 
centres—it never made an appeal that provoked any 
considerable response from the rural districts; its lec- 
turers, and every Socialist address, whether given at the 
street corner or in the market-place, in the local hall or 
public park, was called a ‘lecture ’,—just as every pam- 
phlet sold or leaflet distributed was called ‘ literature ’"— 
attracted increasing attention and made converts. From 
the S.D.F., the Fabian Society and the I.L.P. these 
lecturers poured over the land, and on Sunday, in 
especial, were their voices heard. The Fabian Society 
alone had a list of 107 lecturers in 1894. For the 
S.D.F. Hyndman was the ‘star’ turn, and for him the 
biggest halls would be engaged. Herbert Burrows 
(1845-1923) and H. Quelch came next in order of 
importance. Generally the $.D.F. relied on its local 
members for the necessary oratory and set its face against 
the paid lecturer. Neither Hyndman, of course, nor 
William Morris, ever dreamed of taking a fee from the 
‘comrades’ for any speech he made. Burrows (a civil 
servant) and Quelch would require but their railway fare. 
The professional speaker had no chance of a living in the 
85 
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S.D.F. The Fabian Society had two kinds of lecturer 
in the ’nineties. Its chiefs, Bernard Shaw, Sidney Webb, 
Sydney Olivier, Hubert Bland, set the example of lec- 
turing without fee wherever reasonable pains had been 
taken to secure an audience. Therefore the average 
London Fabian charged no fee. But the Fabian Society 
also had an endowment for lecturers under the Hutch- 
inson Trust; and from 1895 onwards the Fabian lec- 
turers, paid out of the fund bequeathed by a certain Mr. 
Hutchinson, delivered courses of lectures in various parts 
of England. These courses, usually given under the 
auspices of Trade Unions, Co-operative Societies, and 
political clubs, were educational rather than propa- 
gandist, and amongst the earliest Hutchinson Trust 
lecturers were Enid Stacy and Ramsay MacDonald. 
The I.L.P. took a middle course. Socialism was then 
an adventure for men and women of high missionary 
fervour; its advocacy was not yet apparent as a career. 
At the same time it was necessary to live. The new 
Trade Unions paid their secretaries and organisers a 
living wage; J. R. Clynes, for instance, received 30s. a 
week as district secretary to the Gasworkers’ Union; an 
advance of ros. on the wages he was paid as a plecer in 
a Lancashire mill in 1889. The I.L.P. had no paid 
district secretaries or organisers for some years after the 
Bradford Conference, but the local branches understood 
that men and women who gave all their time to public 
speaking, who were on tour year in and year out, winter 
and summer, spring and autumn, could only continue at 
this work if provision were made for their livelihood. 
No one, in the early ’nineties, took up Socialist lecturing 
fora living. It was to retain them in the movement that 
a system of fees for lectures was adopted by the I.L.P. 
Five shillings, with railway fare and hospitality, would 
be paid to lecturers of the front rank in the I.L.P.—to 
such speakers as Enid Stacy and Mrs. Bruce Glasier. 
Speakers not so well known, and less attractive, would 
receive half-a-crown. The arrangement was profitable 
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‘ BATTERSEA’ 
From a drawing based upon the Cartoon by Spy wn ‘Vanity Fair’, Oct. 15, 1892 


PREFACE 


Tuis is a short history not of the modern Labour Move- 
ment in Great Britain (which has many historians) but of 
the movement directed to the establishment of Socialism. 
The Labour Movement persists throughout the ages; 
it is but another name for the class struggle or class war; 
that ever-recurring strife between those who produce 
much and possess little and those who produce little and 
enjoy much. At one time this strife is open warfare— 
a slave revolt led by Spartacus, a fourteenth-century rising 
of peasants in England or France, a sixteenth-century 
peasant war in Germany. For the last hundred years the 
class struggle, in England in especial, is manifest in 
strikes to procure a higher wage, of lock-outs to reduce 
wages. Riots, with loss of life and destruction of pro- 
perty, have frequently attended these industrial disputes 
between labour and capital. 

Socialism was a proposal to end this struggle of classes, 
this recurring strife, with its spasmodic outbreaks of 
violence, by the reorganisation of the community on a 
co-operative basis. The story told in these pages is a 
narrative of the efforts made in Great Britain, in the latter 
part of the nineteenth century, to get the idea of Socialism 
understood and accepted; of success achieved in making 
the idea intelligible to masses of people; of the adoption 
of political measures that seemed introductory to social- 
democracy; of the influence of the idea of Socialism and 
its attraction; of the gradual abandonment of the idea 
and the transformation of the doctrine of Socialism; of 

vu 
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to the branch, since the collection would usually cover 
the cost of the meeting (including the fee) and result in 
an increase of membership; and it enabled the lecturer 
to pursue the calling of a missionary of Socialism with a 
religious enthusiasm that was utterly astonishing to the 
professional agents of the Liberal and Conservative 
Parties. At the same time the money paid to the 
Socialist lecturer was not a wage that would appeal to 
the professional politician or mere self-seeker. There 
was but little comfort or ease for the itinerant I.L.P. 
lecturer in the ’nineties. The hospitality did not mean 
accommodation at a first class hotel; the rule was that 
the ‘ comrade’ or sympathiser, who best could afford to 
provide the entertainment of supper, bed and breakfast, 
undertook to look after the lecturer and did so. Of 
course such entertainment varied greatly. Here and 
there a friendly Anglican clergyman, a doctor or a lawyer 
would be willing enough to give hospitality; but such 
hosts were the exceptions. The small, crowded but 
respectable working-class house was usually the lodging 
of the Socialist lecturer. And the warmth of the wel- 
come, the comradeship, the sense of belonging to a great 
movement, of sharing in a high enterprise that was to 
change the world, made up—had to make up—for the 
discomfort. Besides, the I.L.P. speakers, the mission- 
aries of the movement, were young, and discomforts 
which are simply intolerable in middle age can be gaily 
endured in youth. (How young the I.L.P. was may be 
inferred from the resolution of the Conference that the 
programme of the party should include ‘ State pensions 
for every person at fifty ’—fifty being a remote and far- 
off day, belonging to old age, to young people of twenty- 
five. The average age of the delegates to the 1895 
Conference was well below thirty.) Of course with all 
the self-sacrifice and disinterested devotion that went to 
the spread of Socialism in the ‘nineties, it is not to say 
that vanity and ambition were totally excluded. But the 
conditions were unfavourable for vanity to be fostered or 
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ambition developed overmuch. The movement, it was 
generally felt, was bigger than any one person; the note 
was comradeship, social equality, brotherhood. The 
influence of Whitman’s Leaves of Grass, of Edward 
Carpenter’s prose writings, was considerable. Occa- 
sionally the ambitious and the vain drifted into the 
Socialist movement, understanding little of Socialism, 
but pleased at the opportunity of making speeches— 
only to drift out again when the appreciation did not 
come up to the mark. ‘The vanity of the Socialist lec- 
turer was but the pride of the revivalist preacher, of the 
missionary, at the success of the ‘ good cause’. Political 
ambition was exceedingly rare. That men and women 
should want to be elected to City Councils or School 
Boards seemed as odd to the Socialists of the ’nineties as 
a desire to sitonajury. It might bea duty, it was hardly 
an honour. ‘To attend a committee was irksome enough. 
As for Parliament, it was incredible that any reason, save 
a willingness to promote the cause of Socialism and to 
serve mankind, should be given for contesting an election. 
There was no payment to members of Parliament, and 
by all accounts Parliament was a dull and dreary place. 
Doubtless Socialists must be elected to sit in it, since the 
I.L.P. believed in orderly methods in the accomplishment 
of the great social revolution; but the House of Commons 
as a stepping-stone to place and power for the individual 
Socialist, making him seek to get adopted as a candidate, 
that the letters M.P. after a man’s name should make 
him a superior being apart and of a higher order than 
the citizens who elected him—these notions were in- 
credible to the Socialist of the ’nineties. The Fabians 
regarded Parliament, much as they regarded Boards of 
Guardians, County Councils and committees generally :— 
all places where useful work could be done. The S.D.F. 
treated every election as a chance for expounding the 
gospel of Social Democracy, and held that the only real 
advantage of election to the House of Commons was that 
the floor of the House provided a useful platform for the 
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further exposition of Socialism, that from Parliament the 
Socialist M.P. could address not only his constituents 
but all Britain. Average Socialist opinion in the I.L.P. 
and in the local Socialist Society found something to be 
said in favour of both Fabian and S.D.F. point of view. 
The I.L.P. Trade Unionist knew that Parliament could, 
by legislation, compel industrial reforms that would be 
immediately helpful. The rate-paying citizen who in- 
clined to Socialism was aware of abuses in local govern- 
ment, of defects in public elementary education, of a 
multitude of things that called for reform and redress 
without delay. Ruskin and Carlyle—and both these 
writers were widely read by Socialists in the ’nineties, 
Ruskin for his Unto this Last, Carlyle for his Past and 
Present—might denounce Parliament as an imposture; 
Dickens had made fun of it as he made fun of all cor- 
porations and official institutions; William Morris in 
News from Nowhere got rid of Parliament altogether, 
and Walt Whitman ever warned his readers against ‘ the 
never ending audacity of elected persons’. Nevertheless 
Socialists must needs be elected to the House of Commons. 
If the Capitalist thought it worth while to fight so hard 
to keep the Socialist out, there must be some good reason 
why the Socialist should get in; so it was argued. 
Therefore not only at General Elections but at every 
by-election where there was a chance of polling a working- 
class vote, the I.L.P. or the S.D.F. put its candidate in 
the field. The very contest was exhilarating to the local 
comrades and was regarded, not without justification, as 
a sound advertisement of ‘the cause’. If the thirty-two 
seats fought by the S.D.F. and the I.L.P. in 1895 were 
not won, a start had been made, and these constituencies 
were all in good time to return Labour members. 

But the rising tide of Socialism did not reach to the 
House of Commons in 1895. John Burns, it is true, 
was re-elected in Battersea; but Burns, though still 
closely attached to the Trade Union movement, had 
made it quite plain that he had no longer any sympathy 
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with the S.D.F. and was not drawn to the 1.L.P. That 
he was estranged from the Socialist movement was clear 
to all the world in 1896. For in that year the Socialist 
and Trade Union International Congress was held in 
London, and Burns was not a delegate; neither did he 
attend as a visitor nor speak at any meeting. Yet in 
1894 in New York, Burns, as the delegate of the British 
Trade Union Congress to the American Federation of 
Labour, had declared, in words not to be mistaken, the 
old faith in Social Democracy: ‘ Wage-workers being 
made, not of their own will, a separate economic class 
under competitive conditions, must everywhere and 
always act together. To this end they must as wage- 
workers belong to and maintain appropriate Trade and 
Labour Unions. That being accomplished, it is their 
duty to combine and act together for civic and political 
ends. They are, from poverty alone, compelled to en- 
dure the greater part oe the evils of municipal misrule, 
with all its vice, filth, overcrowding, police oppression, 
and other horrors. They must then, as a class force, be 
always ready to compel, through agitation and votes, the 
changes which the lives of their children and the decency 
of their homes so imperatively demand.’ 

With the defeat of Keir Hardie in South West Ham? 
that seat was not recovered till Will Thorne won it in 
1906. 

Unrepresented in Parliament the Socialists went on 
with their propaganda, confident of the future, indifferent 
to rebuff. Not at the centre but in the local group was 
the strength of the movement. At Bristol, for instance, 


1 James Keir Hardie had no wages fund to support him and de- 
pended for his living on the fees earned as a peripatetic lecturer for 
the I.L.P. His rule was quite simple ; he charged three guineas for 
each lecture and paid his own travelling expenses. In addition to 
this he was the editor and proprietor of The Labour Leader, a weekly 
newspaper, which had S. é Hobe, Fenton Macpherson and Tom 
Maguire amongst its regular contributors, and now, 1925, under a 
new name—The New Leadeyv—is edited by H. N. Brailsford. With 
all this lecturing and newspaper work Keir Hardie could not give 
the necessary time to South West Ham; hence his defeat, in the 
general defeat of the Liberals, in 1895. 
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where the Christian Socialists of the Anglican Guild of 
St. Matthew had also an effective membership, the local 
Socialist Society carried on a tireless campaign. From 
Bristol came James O’Grady (now Sir James O’Grady 
and Governor of Tasmania), Enid Stacy, Mrs. Bruce 
Glasier and Dan Irving (M.P. for Burnley, 1918). It 
was in East Bristol that Hugh Holmes Gore, a local 
solicitor and Christian Socialist, fought Sir W. H. Wills 
the Liberal at a by-election in 1895 and was only beaten 
by one hundred and eighty votes. Ramsay MacDonald, 
active at Bristol in the days when he was a school teacher, 
and already a skilful agent at elections, had a good deal 
to do with Gore’s big poll; it was his first considerable 
experiment in independent Labour politics. 

At Birmingham the Labour Church was for long the 
centre of the Socialist movement, and the Labour Church 
calls for its own notice in any account of the successful 
propaganda in the ’nineties. Leeds and Shefheld, once 
flourishing and hopeful places for the propaganda of the 
Socialist League, followed Bradford in a revival of 
activity. Edward Carpenter lived in the neighbourhood 
of Sheffield, and in that city was Jonathan Taylor, a 
redoubtable man: ‘tall, lean, logical and conclusive to 
the last degree ; who, with a kind of homely unconquer- 
able humour, compelled his hearers from finger to finger, 
and from point to point, of his argument, and somehow 
always succeeded in holding the most restive crowd, and 
for any period. He had been on the School Board at 
one time, and was useful to us also by his knowledge of 
local and municipal expediencies ’.1 

In Leeds, where the Socialists were strongly I.L.P., 
Tom Maguire remained, to die of consumption, hastened 
by want, in 1895. In the ’eighties he had pioneered the 
Socialist League and given every help to the ‘new’ 
Unionism. But neither Maguire nor J. L. Mahon 
would take any paid office, the days of well-paid lecturers 
were yet to come, and Maguire, a photographer by 


1 Edward Carpenter, My Days and Dreams. 
CS, H 
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trade, earned but little money. Edward Carpenter in 
his Days and Dreams has described a typical incident in 
Maguire’s missionary work, and the experience was 
common to all who preached the Socialist doctrine in 
places where it had been hitherto unknown: ‘ J remember 
On one occasion seven or eight of us armed with literature 
going for a long country walk to Hathersage in the 
Derbyshire dales. We had Tom Maguire with us, from 
Leeds, an excellent speaker, full of Irish wit and per- 
suasiveness. We set him upon a stone-heap in the 
middle of the village, and standing round him our- 
selves while he spoke, acted as decoy ducks to bring 
the villagers together. The latter full of curiosity 
came in moderate numbers, but not one of them 
would approach nearer than a distance of twenty 
or thirty yards—just far enough to make the speaker 
despair of really reaching them. In vain the speaker 
shouted himself hoarse and fired off his best jokes. Not 
a bit of it—they weren’t going to be fooled by us! and 
at last red in the face and out of breath and with a string 
of curses, Tom descended from his cairn, and we all, 
shaking the dust of the village off our feet, departed.’ 
In addition to Maguire, there were prominently asso- 
ciated with the I.L.P. in Leeds, Isabella O. Ford (d. 1924), 
of Adel Grange, devoted to the work of Women’s Trade 
Unions, and a writer of novels; several duly certificated 
school-board teachers, notably A. R. Orage, who went 
to London and became editor of the New Age in 1907; 
C. A. Pease, an old Oxford blue, and brother of E. R. 
Pease, secretary of the Fabian Society; and Fenton 
Macpherson, then assistant in a higher grade school, and 
to become in after years, after much activity in the 
Socialist movement, the foreign editor of the Daily Mait; 
T. B. Duncan, a shop assistant, and (Labour) Lord Mayor 
of Leeds, 1920; and an Anglican Christian Socialist 
clergyman and Fabian, the Rev. H. A. Kennedy, formerly 
treasurer of the Poplar Labour League in East London. 

Birmingham and Bristol, Leeds and Sheffield are but 
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four of the many towns that might be named. Smaller 

laces had their Socialist organisations, I.L.P. or S.D.F. 
‘a their parliamentary and municipal contests, 
and their prominent men. At Halifax, James Parker, the 
paid organiser of the I.L.P. from 1895, in 1906 was 
elected M.P. He became a member of the Coalition 
Government during the Great War, and remaining with 
Lloyd George when the Labour Party withdrew from the 
Coalition in 1919, passed out of public life. At Hull 
J. Sketchley, a veteran of the Chartist movement, kept 
the sacred fire of revolt burning as he had previously 
done in Birmingham; and George Belt, a bricklayer’s 
labourer, was always to the fore, not only on the Town 
Council and School Board, for he was elected to both 
those bodies, but in every I.L.P. forward movement in 
the West Riding. ‘(Belt became secretary to the ‘ Daily 
Herald League’ and in 1924 was elected to the London 
County Council as Labour member for Bethnal Green.) 

At Oxford in the ’nineties the Fabian Society had its 
University branch, with Sidney Ball, Fellow of St. 
John’s, to encourage the younger members; of whom 
Leslie A. Toke, of Balliol, and Percy E. T. Widdrington, 
of St. Edmund Hall, were amongst the liveliest. Leslie 
Toke, after helping to start an Oxford and District 
Socialist Society, became a Roman Catholic and one of 
the promoters of the Catholic Social Guild. Widdring- 
ton married Enid Stacy, took orders in the Church of 
England, and in the Guild of St. Matthew and the 
Church Socialist League was a conspicuous figure. As 
late as 1924 the Rev. P. E. T. Widdrington, Rector of 
Great Easton, was chairman of the Labour Party in the 
Saffron Walden Division of Essex. Outside the Uni- 
versity William Hines kept up the Socialist agitation in 
Oxford and the surrounding country. Hines, who came 
of peasant stock, was a chimney sweep by trade and a 
follower of Bradlaugh before the rise of Socialism. He 
was a singularly effective speaker to agricultural audiences, 
and his recreation was addressing public meetings in the 
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villages. He would persuade undergraduates to accom- 
pany him on these missions and get the Fabian Society 
to send him speakers from London. F. York Powell of 
Christ Church, Regius Professor of Modern History 
(Froude’s successor), could always be relied upon to help 
the Socialist cause. His hospitality was extended to all 
who sought it, and he would take the chair as willingly 
at a meeting in the University as at one of Hines’ out- 
door country meetings. It was in the ‘nineties when 
Hines induced Bernard Shaw to speak at an open-air 
meeting at Dorchester with York Powell in the chair. 
Hines always liked to have singing at his meetings, and 
usually one or more of his daughters accompanied him 
for that purpose. He compiled a collection of Labour 
Songs for the Use of Working Men and Women, and to this 
little book Professor York Powell wrote a preface: ‘ It 
is time labouring folks had their song book. There 1s 
no other way of keeping up good fellowship and brother- 
hood between labouring folk than by song and music. 
There are plenty of songs of pleasure and of war and of 
religion, why should there not be more “Songs of 
Labour’. The men who wrote the songs in this little 
book were of many different classes, plowmen and gen- 
tlemen, artists and schoolmasters, authors and labouring 
men, but they all alike have felt that those who toil in 
England have not as yet the just recompense for their 
honest labour, and they have all alike felt that if those 
that toil are but true to each other and to their hopes, 
there is yet assuredly a good time coming in England 
1" One inhabitant of Oxford whom Powell held in special regard 
was his friend Mr. William Hines, whom he would call “‘ one of the 
most sensible men in the place’’. Hines lived by sweeping chim- 
neys, and also by the profession of a herbalist ; but his true callin 
was politics and oratory. He was at first an “ old Radical’’, an 
consorted with Radical dons and citizens, but latterly he inclined to 
Socialism. He had a fiery sympathy with country folk and the 
poor, and plenty of sharp practical sense. A born speaker of the 
open-air kind, his changeful metallic voice, mobile hairless face, with 
strange sagacious wrinkles that seemed to have been gathered in the 


elf-world, and clear gray-blue eyes, were known on the village greens 
and platforms round about.’ Frederick York Powell, by Oliver Elton. 
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for them; and the compiler earnestly hopes that the 
good time may come soon, and that this little book may 
be of some help to bring it by putting hope and inde- 
pendence into working peoples’ minds,’? 

This singing of Socialist songs and Labour hymns was 
a great feature of the meetings of the Labour Church. 
It revived an old custom of the Chartists and encouraged 
Nonconformists of the Free Churches to associate them- 
selves with the Labour movement. ‘The Labour Church, 
theist, but by no means professedly Christian, had its 
Sunday meetings, which, vary as they did in different 
towns, had something of the atmosphere of a place of 
worship, and the social gatherings of the church members 
recalled similar festivities in Nonconformist circles. 

Some twenty towns had their Labour Churches in 
1895, and a union of these Labour Churches in 1893 
agreed upon a common set of principles: 

1. That the Labour Movement is a Religious Move- 
ment. 

2. That the Religion of the Labour Movement is not 
a class Religion, but unites members of all classes in 
working for the abolition of commercial slavery. 

3. That the Religion of the Labour Movement is not 
Sectarian nor Dogmatic, but Free Religion, leaving each 
man free to develop his relations with the Power that 
brought him into being. 

4. That the Emancipation of Labour can only be 
realised so far as men learn both the Economic and Moral 
Laws of God and heartily endeavour to obey them. 

5. That the development of Personal Character and 
the improvement of Social Conditions are both essential 
to man’s emancipation from moral and social bondage. 

1In later years Professor York Powell inclined increasingly to 
imperialism ; he was even chairman of the Oxford Tariff Reform 
League. But within a year of his death in 1904 Powell wrote to the 
author (the letter is quoted in Elton’s Frederick York Powell): ‘I 
don’t think I’m changed at all in my basal ideas, but I see through 
forms more than I did, and I am impatient at times of the accom- 


animents, ‘‘the usual trimmings’’. But I am all right as to 
cialism. I’m not going back there, so don’t worry about that.’ 
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The line taken by the corresponding secretary of the 
Labour Churches Union—H. C. Rowe—was in sub- 
stance the argument of Stewart Headlam and the 
Maurician Church of England man generally: ‘ The 
abolition of irresponsible private monopoly in land and 
capital, together with the gradual rebuilding of national 
life on principles of national righteousness, is the work 
of God in our time, and thus it is therefore the most truly 
religious business men could be about, whether they 
believe in God or not.’ 

The Labour Church had its own paper, The Labour 
Prophet, and its own hymn book, compiled by John 
Trevor. Its real usefulness to the Socialist movement, 
in that it provided the platform and place of assembly 
for Sunday lectures, is indisputable. It is certain that 
in places such as Birmingham and Bradford, where the 
Labour Church was a centre, many came cheerfully, and 
Sunday after Sunday listened to the orators of the move- 
ment—for the rule was a different speaker every Sunday 
—and joined in the singing of Socialist songs, who could 
not have been persuaded to visit a Labour Club or stand 
patiently in the streets at an open-air meeting. The 
speaker in the Labour Church was not bound by any 
subscription to the principles set forth above; neither 
were the members. It was sufficient that speaker and 
audience believed in the I.L.P. and the Socialism preached 
by Keir Hardie. Nay, both Fabian and S.D.F. lecturer 
were welcome ‘turns’ in the Labour Church pulpit. 

As for the song books, there were several in use— 
Edward Carpenter published a collection of Chants of 
Labour, with music. The I.L.P., S.D.F., and Bristol 
Socialist Society each had its own song book. In the 
main there were one or two songs which were always 
popular; and chief of these was ‘ England arise, the long 
long night is over ’—words and music both by Edward 
Carpenter. The S.D.F. affected a translation of the 


1 Trevor subsequently retired from the Labour Church and, after 
vicissitudes, practised as a photographer at Hampstead. 
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International’ (‘ L’Internationale unites the human 
race ’)—both very difficult for a large gathering to sing. 
The songs by William Morris, the translations by J. L. 
Joynes, contained more poetry than the verses supplied 
by H. S. Salt— Hark the battle cry is ringing ’—E. 
Nesbit (Mrs. Hubert Bland), Tom Maguire, Joseph 
Whitaker ‘ Lift up the people’s banner ’—and the Rev. 
John Glasse, of Edinburgh; but the latter could all be 
sung to familiar tunes, and that settled the matter. Bruce 
Glasier wrote some capital songs for Socialists, but they 
no more than the songs of William Morris had the vogue 
of vastly inferior stuff that could be sung to tunes that 
everybody knew. James Connell’s ‘Red Flag’ was 
slow in winning favour, but eventually it became a symbol 
and just as ‘God Save the King’ as the national anthem 
was a challenge to all revolutionaries, so ‘ The Red Flag ’ 
became a challenge to all who stood by the constitution. 
The words of ‘The Red Flag’ are not in themselves 
particularly provocative to violence, neither are they an 
incitement to revolution: 
‘The people’s flag is deepest red ; 
It shrouded oft our martyred dead, 


And ere their limbs grew stiff and cold 
Their heart’s blood dyed its ev’ry fold. 


Chorus: ‘Vhen raise the scarlet banner high! 
Within its shade we’ll live and die. 
‘Though cowards flinch and traitors sneer, 


We'll keep the Red Flag flying here.’ 


The sentiments of Morris and Glasier, of Joynes, Salt 
and Carpenter, are expressed in their songs in far fiercer 
language than this, and exhort to deeds far more des- 
perate than any recommended in Connell’s ‘ Red Flag’. 
But the ‘Red Flag’ can be sung to ‘ Maryland’, and 
there is a gentle melancholy about that tune that commends 
it to many who would be shocked at a jovial note in 
revolutionary proceedings; and ‘ Maryland’ is an easy 
tune to sing. 
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James Connell (b. 1852) was a very regular figure at 
I.L.P. Conferences, and one of the many wandering 
lecturers in the ’nineties. An ex-Fenian, he had earlier 
been a member of the S.D.F. and of the Irish Land 
League. Many of his verses were of better quality than 
‘The Red Flag’. At Birmingham the Labour Church 
was the very centre of the Socialist movement in the 
‘nineties; its secretary, Tom Groom (in youth a member 
of the Guild of St. Matthew and a disciple of W. A. 
Morris, the Anglican Christian Socialist in South London), 
combined his management of the Labour Church with a 
very lively interest in the Clarion. 

At Watford the Labour Church was also a centre and 
rallying place for Socialists of all schools and parties. 
Frederick H. Gorle, for many years the leader of the local 
Labour Party, was a civil servant. Gorle was attached 
to the S.D.F. and from time to time a member of its 
executive. 

Here and there in the twentieth century the Labour 
Church survived, but its organ The Labour Prophet ex- 
pired, and in the matter of religion it ceased to be apparent 
that the Labour Party had any need for a religion that 
separated it from other people. Nor was it quite clear 
what the religion of the Labour Church amounted to. 
With Ramsay MacDonald, a Presbyterian, and Arthur 
Henderson, a Wesleyan, at the head of the Labour Party, 
with George Lansbury, a mouthpiece of the bolder and 
more independent spirits in the party, an Anglican, where 
did the Labour Church come in? 

The Labour Church, then, belonged to the rising tide 
of the 'nineties, when Socialism was still to its adherents 
a religion, and its propaganda an inspiration. When 
Socialism ceased to be a religion, and the inspiration 
dwindled to a tradition, the Labour Church, naturally 
and inevitably, declined. 
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It is difficult to rate at its full value the influence of 
the Clarion newspaper in the early ’nineties, or to appre- 
ciate adequately the importance of its editor, Robert 
Blatchford, and his writings. That the influence of the 
Clarion was very considerable is certain. That the writ- 
ings of ‘ Nunquam ’, for that was the pseudonym Blatch- 
ford had taken, on the Sunday Chronicle, and in especial 
his Merrie England and Britain for the British, persuaded 
many thousands of people to give up the Liberal and 
Conservative Parties and become Socialists is equally 
certain. Since Cobbett there had been no political writer 
in England with the power and gifts of Robert Blatchford. 

Blatchford, like Cobbett, had been a soldier; both were 
self-taught and in both the sincerity of conviction 1s plain. 
In the love of England and of its people, no less than in 
the hearty and utter detestation of the factory system, 
Blatchford is at one with Cobbett. But Cobbett believed 
that England could be saved from the factory kings and 
become once more a country of small landholders. To 
Robert Blatchford, writing seventy years later, nothing 
but Socialism can save England. Other differences be- 
tween the two may be noted. Cobbett is fiercely political, 
and in his weekly Register is as much concerned with 
destroying the reputation of opponents as announcing his 
own doctrines. He lays about him furiously, and his pen 
demolishes with the force of cudgel. Blatchford is per- 
suasive, and in attack this old sergeant of the Dublin 
Fusiliers preters the rapier to the quarter-staff. And 
for the politics of party Blatchford had no taste. Cobbett 
began as a Tory and slowly and by degrees became a 
Radical, to die a member of the House of Commons in 
the first reformed Parliament. Blatchford is forty before 
we find him writing in support of Socialism, and at 
seventy has given up all interest in ‘the cause’ and is 
concerned with Spiritualism (even as was Robert Owen in 
his old age), and problems of military and naval defence. 
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The Socialism of Blatchford in the ‘nineties was less 
an exposition of economics—there is nothing to show 
that Marx had been read, or if read mastered—than a 
new and better view of society. The appeal is to the 
average man’s good sense, love of fair play, and instinctive 
justice; to the ‘practical man’, ‘England can feed 
itself,” cries Blatchford, and on patriotic grounds, on 
common-sense grounds, it is folly and madness to sacrifice 
agriculture to the factory system. For this system, 
Blatchford is assured, is evil. ‘ It is evil in its origin, in 
its progress, in its motives, in its methods, and in its 
effects. No nation can be sound whose motive power 1s 
greed. No nation can be secure unless it is independent, 
no nation can be independent unless it is based on 
agriculture.’ To all this would Ruskin have said 
‘Amen’, and Cobbett expressed an emphatic approval. 
The waste of human life—the ‘ waste of beauty, of virtue, 
of strength, and of all the power and goodness that go 
to make a nation great ’, ‘ the high death-rate of the wage- 
earning classes ’, the horrors of the slums, the hideousness 
of the factory town—these are things that provoke 
Blatchford to join the crusade for Socialism, ‘the only 
remedy in sight’. And this Socialism, a ‘ Practical 
Socialism ’, as Blatchford defines it in Merrie England, 
‘is a kind of national scheme of co-operation, managed 
by the State. Its programme consists, essentially, of one 
demand, that the land and other instruments of produc- 
tion shall be the common property of the people, and 
shall be used and governed by the people for the people. 
Make the land and all the instruments of production 
State property; put all farms, mines, mills, ships, rail- 
ways, and shops under State control, as you have already 
put the postal and telegraphic services under State 
control, and practical Socialism is accomplished.’ 

The argument is set out with engaging simplicity: 
‘ At present the land—that is, England—does not belong 
to the people—to the English—but to a few rich men. 
The mines, mills, ships, shops, canals, railways, houses, 
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docks, harbours and machinery do not belong to the 
people, but to a few rich men. Therefore the land, the 
factories, the railways, ships and machinery are not used 
for the general good of the people, but are used to make 
wealth for the few rich men who own them. 

‘ Socialists say this arrangement is unjust and unwise, 
that it entails waste as well as misery, and that it would 
be better for all, even for the rich, that the land and other 
instruments of production should become the property 
of the State, just as the Post Office and theTelegraphs 
have become the property of the State.” (And to this 
Cobbett would not have said ‘Amen’, but quite the 
opposite.) 

To realise this Socialism Blatchford’s plan in Merrie 
England is—‘ to make Socialists.... Give usa Socialistic 
people, and Socialism will accomplish itself’. At the 
same time he is no anti-Parliament man: ‘ My advice to 
you working men is to return working men represen- 
tatives, with definite and imperative instructions, to Par- 
liament and to all other governing bodies.... I suggest 
to you that you should join a Socialist society and help to 
get others to join, and that you should send Socialist 
workers to sit upon all representative bodies.... The 
most practical thing you can do is to erase the words 
Liberal and Tory from your vocabulary, write Socialist 
in its place and resolve that henceforward you will elect 
only Labour representatives, and see that they do their 
duty.’ 

This book, Merrie England, appeared originally as a 
series of articles in the Clarion. Ina ‘ People’s Edition’ 
a million copies were sold at a penny in the mid-’nineties, 
and the book was translated into all the chief languages 
of Europe. Blatchford followed up Merrie England with 
Dismal England and Britain for the British—the latter a 
re-statement of the arguments and doctrines of Merrie 
England, 

The ‘ principle ’ or root idea of Socialism in Britain for 
the British ‘ means two things: 
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‘1. That the land and all the machines, tools and 
buildings used in making needful things, together with 
all the canals, rivers, roads, railways, ships and trains 
used in moving, sharing (distributing) needful things, 
and all the shops, markets, scales, weights and money 
used in selling or dividing needful things, shall be 
the property of (belong to) the whole people (the 
nation). 

‘2. That the land, tools, machines, trains, rivers, 
shops, scales, money and all the other things belonging 
to the people, shall be worked, managed, divided, and 
used by the whole people in such a way as the greater 
number of the whole people shall deem best ’. 

‘ This is the principle of collective, or national, owner- 
ship, and co-operative, or national use and control.’ 


Blatchford took great pains to make his meaning clear, 
and in these books and in the C/arion all that he urges on 
behalf of Socialism may be understood without difficulty 
by the general reader. In the Robert Blatchford of the 
‘nineties the Socialist movement had a writer who could 
not be matched in lucidity, and in the command of an 
effective style, by any one on the opposing side. 

Merrie England was an immense success. It was the 
greatest piece of pamphleteering ever done for Socialism 
in Great Britain; and like all really good pamphlets it 
may be read with pleasure to-day. In fact it must be 
read to understand why so many persons joined the 
I.L.P. and assisted the campaign for Socialism in the 
nineties. 

Merrie England and the similar writings of Blatchford 
are pamphlets. It 1s in his stories of the army life he 
knew so well, in Tommy Atkins, in Tales for the Marines, 
the literary talent of Robert Blatchford is so brilliantly 
displayed. And the success of the writer of stories won 
attention for his writings for Socialism. ‘Nunquam’ 
was something more than a popular writer and distin- 
guished journalist in the ’nineties, he was a personality; 
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and honoured and beloved as a person for the sake of his 
writings. (The public platform was never a favourite 
resort of Blatchford’s; neither did he cultivate the graces 
of public speaking; for a few brief months in 1892 he 
allowed himself to be a prospective Independent Labour 
candidate for West Bradford, only to retire with 
undisguised relief when Ben Tillett agreed to take his 
lace. 
’ As as the Clarion, which was first issued in January 
1892, it was a great deal more than a weekly newspaper, 
it was an institution. No such paper had appeared 
previously in England, and there never has been any 
successor, any possible successor to the Clarion of the 
early ’nineties. (The only other paper in the world that 
in any way resembled the Clarion was an Australian 
journal, published in Sydney, the Bulletin.) In addition 
to its editor, ‘ Nunquam ’—and all his best work came 
out in the Clarion—Alex. M. Thompson (‘ Dangle’), 
Montague Blatchford (‘ Mont Blong’), E. F. Fay ( the 
Bounder ’), James Sexton (‘ Citizen ’) kept the paper full 
with their essays, descriptive articles, verses and criticisms. 
The Clarion called itself an ‘ Illustrated Weekly Journal 
of Literature, Politics, Fiction, Philosophy, Poetry, 
Theatricals, Pastimes, Criticisms and Everything else’. 
It was all that and more. It printed Beatrice Harraden’s 
Ships that Pass in the Night as a serial, and justly prided 
itself on being ‘ the literary Labour paper’. Its Socialism 
was not to be questioned; it was the common bond of 
that remarkable group of contributors whom Blatchford 
persuaded to the famous adventure of the Clarion. E. 
F. Fay was a Roman Catholic, educated at a Catholic 
public school, with literary tastes nourished on Rabelais 
and Sterne; and when he died in 1895 much of the early 
gaiety passed from the Clarion. A. M. Thompson was 
then, as now (1925), a well-known journalist and dra- 
matic writer. ‘ Citizen’, James Sexton, was the secretary 
of the Liverpool Dockers, a Labour leader of the ‘ new’ 
Unionism, and a man of many parts, Others contri- 
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buted to make the paper famous. R. B. Suthers; the 
Rev. J. Cartmel Robinson (‘Cartmel’), a Guild of St. 
Matthew Anglican, Vicar of Hoxton and later of Bed- 
ford Park to the west of London; Harry Lowerison, 
a schoolmaster; Tom Groom, ablest and most purposeful 
of the Birmingham Socialists. 

Between the readers and writers of the C/arion a most 
extraordinary attachment existed. ‘Clarion’ clubs were 
started and a ‘ Clarion’ fellowship formed to unite more 
closely all who stood by the principles of this unique 
paper. Fellowship rather than politics was the aim of 
these clubs; it was to be Socialism through goodwill. 
At the same time the ‘ Clarionette ’—for thus did the 
supporter of the C/arion bestyle himself—was always active 
at elections when a candidate of the I.L.P. or S.D.F. was 
in the field. The union of $.D.F. and I.L.P. in one 
national Socialist Party was steadily urged, and negotia- 
tions took place in 1896 and 1897; but the difficulties 
were too considerable, difficulties mainly personal and of 
temperament rather than principle. 

The Clarion vans for the preaching of Socialism started 
in 1894-5, and for the next few years Mrs. Julia Dawson 
directed this van mission. The vans—and the vanners 
included Fenton Macpherson and Mrs. Macpherson, 
Councillor George Belt of Hull, James Connell, Bruce 
Glasier, Edward R. Hartley of Bradford, Dan Irving, 
John Lister, Ben Riley and Enid Stacy—toured in York- 
shire and the Midlands, in South Wales and Gloucester- 
shire. The vanners distributed Socialist leaflets, sold 
Socialist pamphlets, formed new societies (or more usually 
branches of the J.L..P.), and lectured nightly on the 
meaning of the mission. Julia Dawson explained that 
the main object of the Clarion Van was ‘ to educate the 
people to a true understanding of the Socialist aim. 
Wherever there is the slightest chance of forming an 
organisation on the spot, however, this is eagerly seized. 
We recognise that Socialist propaganda is the more likely 
to be effectively carried on if the Van leave behind it 
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a body of men and women banded together for that 
purpose ’. 

Clarion vans and Clarion fellowships all helped to pro- 
mote that Socialism, which Robert Blatchford in 1891 had 
resigned from the Sunday Chronicle to advocate in a 
paper of his own. 


CHAPTER VI 


‘TRADE UNION ACCEPTANCE OF THE SOCIALIST FORMULA—AND 
OF INDEPENDENT POLITICAL ACTION—LABOUR REPRE- 
SENTATION COMMITTEE ESTABLISHED—-SOCIALISM OR SOCIAL 
REFORM ?—JAMES Ramsay MacDonacp 


I 


Ir was judged at the time, and especially by members of 
the I.L.P., that the rising tide of Socialism had swept 
over the Trade Union breakwater when at Norwich, in 
1894, the Trade Union Congress, pressed by the repre- 
sentatives of the ‘ new’ Unionism, voted a resolution in 
favour of collectivism. The cry went up that the Trade 
Unions had been captured by the Socialists. When, in 
1899, the Trade Union Congress at last decided to co- 
operate with Socialists to secure ‘an increased number 
of Labour members in the next Parliament’ hopefully 
(and fearfully) was it assumed that the general conversion 
of the working class to the Socialist faith would quickly 
be revealed. 

In reality the year 1900 1s not the date of a forward 
movement towards Social Democracy, rather does it 
announce the turn of the tide. The high-water mark 
had been reached. Quietly, imperceptibly at first—for 
who, watching the oncoming waters, can detect unfore- 
warned the moment of decline, the minute but lower level 
of the receding waves '—the forces that helped to create 
a party for the establishment of Socialism, turned from 
the Socialist propaganda to the propaganda of party. 
For the sake of bringing in Sectalians men and women 
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forged this instrument of an independent political Labour 
Party, and scarcely had they done so when it appeared 
that henceforth Socialist propaganda was to be used for 
bringing ina Labour Party. The instrument was deemed 
greater than the purpose for which it had been made. 
The means became more important than the end. The 
end itself vanished in the excitement over the means. 
The agent remained when the reason for employing the 
agent were forgotten. 

But all this was in the future. Not for twenty years 
would it come home to many that Socialism, with its 
vision of a new order of society, had passed, that the 
Socialist movement had long come to a standstill. 

The very success of the I.L.P. (and the willingness of 
the Trade Unions to co-operate with Socialrsts was 
largely the result of I.L.P. activities) was more apparent 
than real, should it be judged as evidence of Socialist 
advance. The I.L.P., with the $.D.F., had so consis- 
tently supported every Trade Union strike—and there 
were many strikes in the ‘’nineties—had so strenuously 
demanded that for the unemployed workman there was 
some other right than the right to starve—and ‘the 
problem of unemployment ’, as it was called, was set for 
all who would solve it, in the ’nineties, as in previous 
seasons—that Trade Unionists could not but look fav- 
ourably on these disinterested allies. The work of 
Socialists in raising funds for men and women on strike 
or locked out, in agitating for relief for starving unem- 
ployed, was appreciated. The younger men in the 
unions became filled with the Socialist faith and, being 
the more active spirits in lodges and branch meetings 
and the readier speakers, got elected to office. (In Trade 
Unions, as in all clubs and societies, it is usually the 
keener minds that are chosen for office. In the ’seventies 
and early ’eighties the leading men in the unions were 
Radicals, and because they were the most strenuous in 
the interests of the unions they were elected to office. 


In the ’nineties the younger men were elected not because 
C.S, 1 
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they were Socialists, but because they were full of energy. 
In another generation officers professing Communism or 
Syndicalism will be elected, should they be the moving 
spirits in the unions. ‘The average man in Trade Union, 
Friendly Society, or social club, is only too happy to 
delegate the responsibility of management to anyone 
willing to undertake it. After all he can always be 
removed from office should he turn out ‘a wrong ’un’.) 

George N. Barnes, inspired by Tom Mann, was a 
Socialist of the I.L.P. when he was elected general secre- 
tary of the Amalgamated Society of Engineers in 1896. 
(He became Labour M.P. in 1906, resigned office as 
general secretary in 1908, joined Lloyd George’s Coalli- 
tion Government, and as the Right Hon. G. N. Barnes, 
in 1918; was one of the signatories to the Treaty of 
Versailles.) Socialists were well to the fore, then, in the 
Trade Unions when the decision was made by the Trade 
Union Congress to call a conference ‘ to devise ways and 
means for the securing of an increased number of Labour 
members in the next Parliament ’. 

The I.L.P. too had by that time won a very large 
number of seats on City Councils, Boards of Guardians, 
and other local governing bodies, and its members were 
learning the business of municipal administration. The 
responsibility of office allowed less time and diminished 
the inclination for revolutionary propaganda. ‘The 
Socialist elected to Parliament, to City or Borough 
Council, is apt to become absorbed in the immediate and 
practical work of committees, in the sheer business of 
legislation and administration. ‘The engrossing nature 
of public work (for those with a taste for it or urged by 
a sense of duty to the commonweal), sooner or later dis- 
solved the old revolutionary desire to break up the 
existing order; for the Socialist councillor or member of 
Parliament who settles down to the work becomes part 
of the machinery of the existing order, an indispensable 
part it seems, and self-destruction, in the circumstances, 
is not unreasonably regarded as folly. Sympathy with 
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the suffering of unemployed and distressed persons has 
not been cast out; but the point of view is different. It 
is a much more difficult job to change the structure of 
society than it appeared to be before the seat on the City 
Council was won. Amelioration must come, but by 
slow and orderly stages, not by violence—responsible 
persons decide. Social reform is immediately possible; 
social democracy is a long way off. By placing in posi- 
tions of responsibility and authority an increasing number 
of the ablest of working-class leaders, the army of revolu- 
tionary insurrection found its advocates diminished. The 
very electoral successes of the 1.L.P. damped down the 
fires of Socialism. Seats won must not be jeopardised 
by scaring away well-intentioned supporters. For the 
sake of ‘ the Cause ’"—the Cause of the Social Revolution 
—were men and women elected to councils and cor- 
porations; henceforth for the sake of the men and women 
so elected, let ‘the Cause’ be prudently directed. 

Other factors may be mentioned to explain the be- 
ginning of the decline in Socialism after 1900. Robert 
Blatchford fell out with the I.L.P. and S.D.F. over the 
South African War, and refusing to be identified with 
the pro-Boers, supported the war party through and 
through. From that time the Clarion never regained the 
influence it had enjoyed in the ’nineties. Not content 
with alienating one body of readers, Blatchford’s next 
departure was the hostile criticism of Christianity. By 
reviving the old free-thinking propaganda of Charles 
Bradlaugh he diverted controversy from economics to 
questions of religion. The Clarion did not give up 
Socialism; R. B. Suthers strove to keep it serviceable to 
the cause; and a series of Clarion pamphlets on different 
aspects of Socialism had large sales. John Burns wrote 
three of these pamphlets (the Fabian Society had already 
published one of his on ‘The Unemployed’), and 
amongst the writers in addition to several members of 
the Clarion staff were Margaret Bondfield; Edward 
Hartley of Bradford, who contested more than one seat as a 
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Socialist candidate for Parliament without success; Fred. 
Henderson, a poet of the Socialism of the ’nineties, and 
an old Socialist Leaguer; George Lansbury; the Rev. 
Conrad Noel; and Alfred Russel Wallace. Blatchford 
himself was still an avowed supporter of ‘ the Cause’, but 
other things intruded and were found to be of more 
importance; finally, on the question of military and naval 
defence, Blatchford separated from the main body of 
Socialists and never returned to the fold. 

The South African War was also responsible for a 
cleavage in the Fabian Society. For Sidney Webb not 
only kept the Fabian Society from expressing any opinion 
unfavourable to the war, he identified himself with the 
Liberal Imperialists of Lord Rosebery’s League, with 
Grey, Haldane and Asquith. The Boers were notori- 
ously inefficient and obstructive, entirely unprogressive; 
as such they could not expect any sympathy from London 
Fabians. Resignations followed from the Fabian Society 
in consequence of the attitude of the Executive, but 
Webb, Shaw, Olivier, Pease and Bland remained at 
their posts. 

While the South African War lasted the I.L.P. and 
S.D.F. were far too strongly taken up with denouncing 
the imperialism of the British Government to think over- 
much of Socialism; and in their opposition to the war 
and to the policy of annexation of the Boer Republics 
they were in agreement with many of the older Radicals 
of the Trade Unions. 

How strong was the feeling in the I.L.P. may be 
gathered from the report of its Council to the annual 
conference in 1901: ‘Asa Party, we still claim for the 
Boer Republics the independent right to govern their 
own States. They have earned that right by a hundred 
years’ sacrifice, sealed by their blood and heroism during 
the seventeen months the war has now lasted. The 
terrible expenditure of blood and treasures which the 
war has entailed 1s the least of the price which our country 
will have to pay. The war has already cost us our good 
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name amongst freedom-loving peoples in all lands. It 
has brought us within twenty-four hours of conscription, 
and increased our military expenditure to such a degree 
as to overburden the trade and commerce of the nation, 
thus still further handicapping it in its efforts to maintain 
its position in the markets of the world. The most ter- 
rible fact in the situation, as every one 1s now aware, 1s 
that all this has been undertaken by the nation to enable 
a gang of international speculators to enslave coloured 
men and reduce to starvation point the wages of white 
men in South Africa.’ } 

Sharing a common opinion on this hotly contested 
question of the time, standing together on the traditional 
anti-imperialist and pacific ground of the old Radicals, 
made it easier for Trade Unionists and Socialists to come 
together in the Labour Representation Committee. At 
the General Election of 1900 two candidates of this 
newly-formed L.R.C. were elected: J. Keir Hardie 
(I.L.P.) at Merthyr Tydvil in South Wales, and Richard 
Bell (Amalgamated Railway Servants) at Derby. John 
Burns was also re-elected at Battersea in spite of his 
opposition to the war: ‘a democrat in politics, a collec- 
tivist in economics ’, he stated his position. 

The Labour Representation Committee brought 
Socialists into line with the non-Socialists of the Trade 
Unions; and the latter were easily the majority. From 
this time onward Trade Unionists of the old school, 
Liberal in politics, did not contend against Socialists for 
seats in the House of Commons. The committee in- 
vited by the Trade Union Congress to arrange the 
preliminaries of the initial conference of the L.R.C. con- 
tained four Trade Unionists: S. Woods of the Miners 
(an old Liberal-Labour M.P.), Thorne of the Gasworkers 

1 The signatories to this report included J. Keir Hardie, Philip 
Snowden, J. Ramsay MacDonald, James Parker (of Halifax), Joseph 
Burgess (late editor of the Workman’s Times), and S. D. Shallard : 
the last named was an indefatigable propagandist for Socialism : 


first in the S.D.F, then in the I.L.P., and in the Fabian Society, as 
a Hutchinson Trust Lecturer. 
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(S.D.F.), W. C. Steadman, Bargebuilders (London 
Fabian, Liberal-Labour); two from the I.L.P.—Keir 
Hardie and Ramsay MacDonald; two from the S.D.F. 
—Quelch and H. R. Taylor; with Bernard Shaw and 
E. R. Pease from the Fabian Society. 

At first the plan was a federation of Trade Unions, 
Trades Councils, Co-operative Societies, and Socialist 
organisations; money was to be provided for a parlia- 
mentary fund by payments from each affiliated unit 
according to its membership, each affiliated society re- 
taining freedom to nominate its own candidates. Hardie 
and MacDonald were entirely at one in aiming at a 
common Labour group within the House of Commons, 
a group which in course of time should become a par- 
liamentary party. 

When the first conference of the National Labour 
Representation Committee met in London in 1900, one 
hundred and twenty-nine delegates were present. A 
resolution to confine Labour representation exclusively 
to working-class representatives was defeated by an 
amendment (and for this John Burns and G. N. Barnes 
were responsible) that ‘ working class opinion should be 
represented in the House of Commons by men sympa- 
thetic with the aims and demands of the Labour move- 
ment, and whose candidatures are promoted by one of 
the organised movements represented’. A resolution 
brought forward by the S.D.F. declaring the objective of 
the L.R.C. to be social democracy was defeated; the 
Trade Union representatives were not prepared to 
commit themselves to a creed that was not theirs. 
Independence in politics was one thing; Socialism was 

1° And here your Council may venture to express the hope that 
the accession of Mr. Hardie and Mr. Bell to the group of Independent 
Labour and Socialist representatives in Parliament will result in the 
formation of a party in the House of Commons which will act to- 
gether in all matters affecting the immediate interests of the working 
class.’ Thus the I.L.P. Council to the I.L.P. Conference, 1rgro, 
Richard Bell, shortly afterwards, exchanged his Trade Union post, 


and gave up the House of Commons, for an appointment in the 
Board of Trade. 
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something else and quite another matter, at best a doubt- 
ful proposition. Keir Hardie, for all that he might 
dream dreams of a co-operative commonwealth and rouse 
the enthusiasm of his I.L.P. supporters with denuncia- 
tions of Capitalism, was a shrewd discerner of the possible 
in politics; he was content to carry the day with a long 
resolution in favour of a ‘distinct Labour group in 
Parliament, who shall have their own Whips and agree 
upon their policy, which must embrace a readiness to 
co-operate with any party which, for the time being, may 
be engaged in promoting legislation in the direct in- 
terests of Labour, and may be equally ready to associate 
themselves with any party opposing measures having an 
opposite tendency; and further, members of the Labour 


group shall not oppose any candidate promoted by the 
L.R.C.’. 


I 


From the first, then, the L.R.C., which in 1906 was 
to alter its style to the Labour Party, made no profession 
of Socialism; it was a social reform party, not a Socialist 
party; and was never to become a Socialist party. 

And at that London Conference James Ramsay 
MacDonald, being elected secretary to the newly-created 
L.R.C., was by that choice brought into the inner circle 
of Trade Union politics. As secretary opportunities were 
his that, given ability and industry, would carry him far. 
The two qualities which MacDonald did possess were 
industry and a very marked aptitude for politics. 

Social reform, not Socialism was the programme of the 
L..R.C. Socialism proposed the abolition of poverty by 
substituting national for private ownership, of land and 
capital, and by making the means of production, distri- 
bution and exchange a national responsibility. Socialism 
promised a solution to all economic questions, and an 
end to the class war between Capital and Labour, by the 
displacement of competition in favour of co-operation, 
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by the production of goods for use instead of the manu- 
facture of commodities for profit. 

Social reform promised to mitigate the hardships of 
poverty and to improve the condition of the multitude, 
not by any revolutionary change but by taxation. Leav- 
ing land and capital in private ownership it would compel 
the owners to provide for the needs and wants of the 
mass of labouring people. The aim of the social re- 
former is the abolition of destitution by State assistance 
to voluntary effort, and the gradual raising of the standard 
of life. Economic causes of poverty social reform did 
not undertake to cure. It did not pretend to any know- 
ledge for the prevention or total abolition of poverty. 

Socialism flung out a banner of revolt and called upon 
the working people to assume political power and take 
possession of the means of wealth. The justice of this 
appeal was based by the Socialists on the economic con- 
tention that labour was the source of all wealth, that all 
wealth was the result of the application of human labour 
to land (land including water), and that only by human 
labour applied to the common sources of all wealth could 
food and clothing, fuel and houses, be produced. 

Social reform left economics alone; it only required 
that the State should tax the incomes of the wealthy and 
thus provide for the necessities of all. It was content to 
declare that a living wage was just, that decent housing 
accommodation should be provided, that all children 
should be sent to school, that the workman should be 
insured against unemployment and be guaranteed a 
pension in old age. Questions of national or private 
ownership were outside the province of the social 
reformer and could be left to posterity. 

In the vision of the Socialist, in the co-operative com- 
monwealth for which the Socialist strove, a minimum of 
Government interference was desired. Goodwill, com- 
radeship, and fellowship would, it was confidently boasted, 
constrain mankind to put the welfare of the community 
before all, even as nations and families do in time of war 
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and peril. ‘The amount of discipline and the nature of 
the discipline that would be required to compel the dis- 
affected and ‘ malignant’ to behave as good citizens in 
the co-operative commonwealth were not frequently 
discussed. In fact the notion of ‘non-contents’ in a 
Socialist State was burked. Liberty to enjoy life, freedom 
in co-operation, not compulsion and Government control, 
the Socialist sought, believing such liberty and freedom 
attainable by man. He ceased to be a Socialist and 
became a Communist Anarchist when he put personal 
liberty before all else. He remained a Socialist because 
it was, in most cases, for the welfare of others he strove 
rather than for the gratification of any personal hope. 
The point is that the Socialist believed that once the 
private ownership of land and capital was got rid of, 
mankind would be free to work out its own destiny, and 
enjoy a liberty it had never yet known since the coming 
of civilisation. The social reformer had no such fancy. 
Social reform meant things being done for people, and 
done by the State, since private enterprise was incapable 
of ministering efficiently to a distressed multitude. Few 
were fit to be trusted with freedom the social reformer 
concluded. Not capitalists—they need factory acts and 
factory inspectors to see that the acts are obeyed. Not 
working-class parents—for they would keep their children 
away from school and send them to work if they were 
not stopped by law. Not landlords—since they too 
frequently and scandalously neglect their house property 
and, thereby endangering health and life, must be con- 
strained by housing by-laws. Not the ordinary citizen, 
for he was notoriously profoundly ignorant of the laws 
of hygiene and sadly lacking in public spirit. The social 
reformer had his hands full! 

There were differences, of course, amongst social re- 
formers as there were amongst Socialists. The Fabian 
school, taught by Sidney Webb, cheered every new 
department of the State, every development of bureau- 
cracy, every fresh intervention of the State, as evidence 
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of the progress towards social democracy.!_ By taxation 
the rich could be made to restore to Labour a larger 
proportion of the wealth Labour had created. Therefore 
the Fabian social reformer supported every measure that 
would provide the working class with schools, houses, 
education and medical service out of local and imperial 
taxation. Another school of social reformers rallied to 
the standard of self-help and backed the Charity Organi- 
sation Society. Let nothing be done to break the proud 
spirit of the poor by State aid. General relief tended to 
demoralise a population. The incentive to thrift was 
essential. Honest industry and the deserving poor must 
be succoured. This school frowned upon extension of 
municipal authority. As to the public-house, the social 
reformer was generally against it. ‘The Fabians desired 
that the drink trade should be municipalised. The I.L.P. 
gathered its converts not from people who used the public- 
house as a club. Social reform, without being strictly 
teetotal itself, thought tectotalism a good thing for the 
working class generally. 

The Labour Representation Committee was a social 
reform party; and its secretary, James Ramsay Mac- 
Donald, was a social reformer. 

The S.D.F. suspected this from the first, and holding 
itself to be ‘the trustee of the Socialist cause in Great 
Britain ’, withdrew from the L.R.C. alliance the following 
year. TheS.D.F. had its palliatives in its social reforms; 
it had taken up and stressed the importance of providing 
free meals for all children attending public elementary 
schools; it had campaigned for relief of the unemployed; 
it had advocated raising the age of children before per- 
mitting them to leave school. The full list of palliatives 
need not be repeated. In each case the reform was 
demanded as a step, a definite step, towards Socialism. 
If the reform did not make for Socialism, or at least for 
political democracy, it was derided as ‘a red herring’. 


1See the Fabian Tract (by Webb) on Progress towards Social- 
Democracy. 
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The S.D.F. took no interest in social reform save only if 
the particular reform was judged to bring the social 
revolution nearer. 

The Labour Representation Committee was not think- 
ing about a social revolution at all. It was thinking 
about getting more Trade Unionists and I.L.P. men 
elected to Parliament; and Ramsay MacDonald was its 
secretary; it was an unpaid office and therefore his election 
was unanimous; no one contended with him for the 
appointment. Who but MacDonald could afford the 
necessary time for the work ? Who but he could afford 
to make the self-sacrifice ? 

James Ramsay MacDonald was thirty-four when he 
was made secretary of the L.R.C. The confidence placed 
in him by the Trade Unionists was to be entirely justified. 
Serving the Labour Party when it was yet but a Labour 
Representation Committee, discerning in this new alliance 
of Trade Unionists and Socialists the possibilities of a 
national party, which in due season might well become 
predominant in the House of Commons, MacDonald 
earned the reward of leadership. 

In the political world, a.p. 1900, this L.R.C. Con- 
ference was not taken over-seriously. Trade Unionists 
had before now set up Labour Electoral Associations and 
similar committees. The I.L.P. and the Socialists 
generally were out of favour since they had taken the 
side of the Boers against the Empire. The General 
Election of 1900 exhibited Socialism swamped by the 
patriotic vote. It was a ‘ khaki’ election and a ‘ khaki’ 
victory for the Conservatives—so pro-Boer Socialists and 
Labour men avowed. But the flowing tide would ebb 
when the war was over and the bill sent in. MacDonald 
and the L.R.C. had but to bide their time and a footing 
in the House of Commons would be theirs. The group 
of two—Keir Hardie and Richard Bell—was re-inforced 
in 1902, when David Shackleton! of the Lancashire 
Weavers came in as unopposed M.P. for Clitheroe; and 


1 Later Sir David Shackleton, of the Board of Trade. 
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still more strongly in 1903, when Arthur Henderson won 
Barnard Castle over Tory and Liberal, and Will Crooks 
(18 52-1920), a popular figure in East London, Fabian and 
‘Progressive’ on the London County Council, won 
Woolwich from the Tories. 

The accession of Henderson was of significance. For 
Arthur Henderson (b. 1863), Trade Unionist of the 
Ironmoulders’ Society, Wesleyan and teetotaler, was 
highly skilled as a political manager; he ‘knew the 
ropes ’ as the phrase went; knew the art of conducting 
elections and of organising the political vote as well as 
any man living, and far better than most. He had learnt 
it as an agent of the Liberal Party, which henceforth was 
to know him no more. Never to sound the trumpet note 
required of a leader, no abler man than Arthur Henderson 
for chief of the staff could be found. He shares with 
Ramsay MacDonald the responsibility for building up 
the Labour Party and for shaping its policy and guiding 
its destinies. But MacDonald has the first place. And 
the career of Ramsay MacDonald is the more re- 
markable. 

The Socialist movement in the days of Hyndman and 
Morris, in the ’eighties, was a high and hazardous ad- 
venture; it was a crusade when the I.L.P. pioneered in 
the ’nineties. Programmes were drawn up not to catch 
votes at elections, but to arouse the apathetic to action 
and to terrify the heedless. The movement controlled 
by the L.R.C. was an opportunity for a political career. 

Ramsay MacDonald came of the working class, he 
was born of agricultural labouring Scots; the schools he 
attended in boyhood were Scottish board schools. Yet 
before he was thirty he had ceased to be of the working 
class. An elementary school teacher, but never a work- 
man and never associated with the Trade Union move- 
ment, MacDonald left school teaching in Bristol (where 
he picked up the idea of Socialism) for the uncertain and 
highly precarious living of an unattached journalist in 
London. In the Fabian Society he learnt not only what 
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Socialism could do for mankind, but what the Fabian 
Society could do for its promising recruits; as private 
secretary to a Radical M.P. he saw at close quarters how 
the political game was played. Shrewd and observant 
he mastered without difficulty the social habits and cus- 
toms of the British middle-class, the ruling class. Mar- 
riage, a successful marriage, with Margaret Gladstone 
(daughter of Professor Gladstone and niece of Lord 
Kelvin) placed him definitely in the middle-class; it 
strengthened immensely his position in the Labour 
movement by removing all fear of poverty, and it pro- 
vided opportunity for travel. It gave him leisure. 

From the first MacDonald’s public life has been 
directed to one end—the achievement of power to pro- 
mote the social improvement of mankind. And this by 
no means ignoble ambition carried him to the leadership 
of a political party and to the office of Prime Minister. 
With the industry and persistence that belong to his race, 
MacDonald took every means available to educate himself 
on all questions of policy, foreign and domestic, to fit 
himself for the highest political office in the State. In 
the House of Commons he was speedily and justly 
recognised as one of the best informed members. He 
taught himself to speak, and, delivered in a full and 
powerful voice, his speeches were appreciated and ap- 
praised for their note of culture and high ethical appeal. 
Sentiment played the part in MacDonald’s oratory that 
real feeling played in Keir Hardie’s; and it was just as 
effective. MacDonald taught himself to write, and his 
articles on political matters were welcomed in the monthly 
reviews ; his books on Socialism might not be literature, 
but at least were widely read. Literary tastes and a 
capacity to write intelligible English are permitted in a 
politician, more than that and a public man is suspected of 
being a theorist. MacDonald never allowed his literary 
tastes to assume an importance deemed out of place in a 
serious politician. He has not fallen under the reproach 
of being a man of letters. 
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As a Fabian, MacDonald naturally regarded the 
Liberal Party as the appropriate agency for putting him 
in Parliament, and in the early ’nineties he dallied as a 
prospective Liberal and Labour candidate with the town 
of Dover. Then a better opening was promised at 
Southampton, where the Radicals, influenced by a series 
of lectures on Socialism, were on the lookout for a man 
they could run as ‘ Labour’ in conjunction with a more 
moderate Liberal. (Southampton returned two members 
to the House of Commons.) MacDonald was not 
selected by the caucus when the final decision was made; 
but so favourable an impression had he made, so ardent 
were the band of ‘new’ ‘Trade Unionists and Socialists 
on his behalf that he was persuaded to join the national 
I.L.P. and to contest Southampton as an I.]_.P. candidate. 
When a still better opening was presented at Leicester, 
another double-barrelled constituency (which Joseph 
Burgess had twice fought), MacDonald was chosen in 
preference to many applicants as the I.L.P. candidate, 
and on the withdrawal of the second Liberal candidate 
in 1906 to be duly elected M.P. To be a pioneer was 
not the calling marked out for Ramsay MacDonald. 
Rather was his the vocation of the industrious apprentice. 
He studied politics as others studied art or science. He 
trained himself to become a statesman as men and women 
train themselves to become painters, musicians and 
architects, biologists, chemists and masters of medicine. 
Politics had for MacDonald all the solemn glory of a 
dedicated life—as it had for Gladstone, another Scot! 
With both men is the insistence that a profound morality 
is at the root of every political question. 

MacDonald learnt the rules of the parliamentary game 
as it is played in Britain, learnt also to read intelligently 
the map of political life, to observe clearly the way of 
failure and the high road to success. No generous out- 
burst of wrath disfigured his public utterances, no blazing 
indiscretion had to be apologised for, no hasty impulse to 
be regretted. 
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In the Labour movement MacDonald left older men 
toiling behind him in the ascent to | sagt by an inde- 
fatigable industry, a ready aptitude for politics, and an 
obvious personal prosperity. The fact that in 1900 
MacDonald, through his marriage, enjoyed a sufficient 
and a permanent income must always be taken into 
account in any sketch of his career—a career that may 
well be pondered by youth contemplating politics as a 
profession and anxious to serve the nation in high office 
of State. 

Other things being equal, it is inevitable that in 
politics, as in commerce, the impecunious and needy will 
be rejected in favour of the applicant with an assured 
balance at the bank; that the man of regular and orderly 
habits will be preferred before the man of genius, gifted 
but uncertain. Gifted, without question, were many of 
the men and women whom the Socialist and Labour 
movement had drawn to its service in the years preceding 
the establishment of the L.R.C. Heroic self-sacrifice 
figures over and over again in the annals of these move- 
ments. What does not figure so conspicuously is the 
aptitude for politics. In truth such aptitude was not the 
distinguishing mark of English Socialists; and therefore 
Ramsay MacDonald gained at once a prominent place in 
the Council of the J.L.P., and an influence rooted in the 
reverence for qualities none too apparent in his pre- 
decessors. 

The Trade Unionists saw in MacDonald no poor man 
in search of a job, no political adventurer without visible 
means of subsistence. Not for a minute would they have 
selected such an one for their secretary. Jealousy for the 
safe keeping of Trade Union funds excluded the possi- 
bility of making a man who needed a salary, and was not 
himself of a Trade Union, secretary of the newly-created 
L.R.C. MacDonald did not depend on the Trade 
Unions for an income—that was sufficient. Moreover, 
he was by common consent trustworthy and of moral 
character that could not be assailed. There was nothing 
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eccentric or explosive about him. He was ‘safe’; and 
without any taint of fanaticism. Sincere, as he un- 
doubtedly was, in his desire to improve the lot of the 
working class, MacDonald indulged in no extravagant 
speech on the subject. At the same time his imagination 
was sufficient to prevent dullness settling on his speeches. 
The wisdom of their choice may not have been exceed- 
ingly obvious to the Trade Unionists in 1900; it was to 
be proved, fully proved, in the next twenty years. 

For in those years MacDonald would make it plain 
that the profession of Socialist principles could accompany 
the application of social reforms, which did not require 
any violent disturbance of the existing order, and were 
entirely compatible with social respectability and public 
authority. The social respectability of the secretary of 
the L.R.C. must be stressed, for if Labour was in due 
time to become responsible for the government of the 
Empire then the first Labour Prime Minister must be 
in the eyes of the world ‘a gentleman’. The Trade 
Unionist official who has been a workman may acquire a 
generous veneer of gentility; he remains the ex-work- 
man, and commonly is without desire or expectation of 
being mistaken for anything else. John Burns, Keir 
Hardie, Tom Mann—to name three different types— 
were always in the eyes of their fellows, and in their own 
eyes, champions of their class, the working class. The 
old Liberal Trade Unionist members of Parliament always 
dressed as their class dressed on Sundays, and were not 
of an evening seen in dress coats and dinner jackets. 

Ramsay MacDonald separated himself in youth from 
the labouring class of his boyhood. He adapted himself 
easily and naturally to the habits and manners of the 
sober, wealthier, professional classes, and trained himself 
to move in the social world of high politics without con- 
Straint, to ruffle it with the best as one born to the 
business. 

No recognition of working-class descent is possible in 
the case of Ramsay MacDonald; and since the British 
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people commonly accept as ‘a gentleman’ the man who 
behaves ‘like a gentleman ’, and are not inquisitive but 
frankly indifferent to the claims of rank and long descent, 
the fact that Ramsay MacDonald was obviously well- 
mannered is of note; since the multitude in Great Britain 
still hold that in politics (as in cricket) the captain should 
be ‘a gentleman ’. 


CS. 


CHAPTER VII 


THE Lagpour REPRESENTATION COMMITTEE—ITS SUCCESS AT 
THE GENERAL ELECTION, 1906-——BEcoMES THE Lanour 
PARTY—SOCIALISM AND SocraAL ReForM—JTHE Bririsu 
SOCIALIST PARTY 


Wuen the General Election came in January 1906 the 
L.R.C, put 51 candidates in the field and 30 were elected. 
Out of this 30 exactly half were Socialists: fourteen, in- 
cluding J. R. Clynes, Ramsay MacDonald, Keir Hardie, 
F. W. Jowett, James Parker, G. H. Roberts, and Philip 
Snowden belonged to the I.L.P., one, Will Thorne, be- 
longed to the S.D.F. But Clynes and Thorne were 
oficers of the Gasworkers’ Union, for whom, in the 
House of Commons, Trade Union matters were the first 
interest. The Miners’ Federation also returned 13 
members to the House of Commons at that election, and 
in 1910 this contingent formally joined the Labour Party. 
The Labour Representation Committee changed its name 
to Labour Party in February 1906. 

The Labour Party, naturally complacent at its success, 
and the [.L.P.—which, all along, at its annual conferences, 
took credit for the work of the L.R.C.—happy 1n the 
fulfilment of Keir Hardie’s old vision—an independent 
working-class party in the country—were not ostenta- 
tiously Socialist. John Burns, who entered the Liberal 
Cabinet of Campbell-Bannerman in 1906 as President of 
the Local Government Board, was satisfied that he would 
have in that office ample scope for the service of the people, 
and that was sufficient for him. In his own words ‘he 
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had to choose whether for the next ten years he should 
indulge perhaps in the futility of faction, perhaps in the 
impotency of intrigue, or whether he should accept an 
office which in their day and generation he could make 
fruitful of good works’. (W. T. Stead, The Liberal 
Ministry of 1906.) For eight years Burns remained at 
the Local Government Board, and then in August 1914, 
on the outbreak of war, he resigned, deciding that the 
first workman to become a Cabinet Minister ought not 
to be a member of a War Cabinet. He passed out of 
the House at the General Election in 1918, and, at the 
same time, passed from public life. 

As a demonstration of political independence, the 
arrival of the Labour group was more apparent than real. 
In only four cases were the elected thirty opposed by 
Liberal candidates. Ramsay MacDonald secured the 
absence of a second Liberal candidate at Leicester and 
thereby made the seat safe, since Leicester was far too 
Radical a constituency to return a Conservative. Philip 
Snowden at Blackburn, Parker at Halifax, Roberts at 
Norwich, Clynes at North-east Manchester, and Hen- 
derson at Barnard Castle, all enjoyed Liberal support! 

True, the Labour Representation Committee at its 
annual conference in 1905 had, after denying in 1903 
and 1904 that its ultimate aim was Socialism, at last 
passed a resolution in favour of Socialism, and had 

1H. M. Hyndman, of course, neither received nor asked for con- 
sideration from the Liberals in his contests at Burnley, which were 
always three-cornered fights. Quelch, in his numerous candidatures, 
as often as not alienated the local Labour Representation Committee, 
and was quite unconcerned as long as Socialism was preached from 
his platform. George Lansbury, in 1906, contested Middlesbrough 
as an Independent Socialist against Havelock Wilson of the Seamen’s 
Union (Liberal-Labour) and was beaten by an enormous majority. 
Lansbury by that time had left the S.D.F. and was a member of the 
I.L.P. He had also become an earnest Christian of the Church of 
England. 

As for Hyndman’s candidature at Burnley in 1910: ‘ It ran much 
the same course as the dozen or so elections I have seen. AH the 
enthusiasm, self-sacrifice and idealism, all the fine oratory, the good 


meetings, and the apparently well-justified hopes were on the losing 
side’. Last Years of H. M. Hyndman, by R. T. Hyndman. 
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decided to join the International Socialist Bureau. But 
what did ‘ Socialism’ mean in 1905? ‘The I.L.P. still 
declared its object to be “ An Industrial Commonwealth 
founded upon the Socialisation of Land and Capital ’, 
and desired ‘State pensions for every person over 50 
years of age’; ‘ Free, secular, moral, primary, secondary 
and university education, with free maintenance while at 
school or university’; and ‘ The raising of the age of 
child labour, with a view to its ultimate extinction ’. Its 
successful candidates in 1906 did not win their seats on 
this programme. 

Ramsay MacDonald, while he cultivated the leaders 
of the Trade Unions, wisely kept his hold over the I.L.P., 
for whom he edited a series of volumes called the ‘ Socialist 
Library’. Number two in this series, Socialism and 
Society (1905) 1s written by the editor. MacDonald 1s 
often rather cloudy in his political writings, and his theory 
of Socialism is never plain. That he had read a good 
deal of Marx must be inferred. How far he accepted 
the Marxian theory of surplus value cannot be told. 
The materialist conception of history he unmistakeably 
rejected. The significance of the phrases—class-war 
and class-struggle—eluded him. ‘Communal-conscious- 
ness ’ rather than ‘ class-consciousness ’ is MacDonald’s 
professed aim, and Hardie joyfully accepted a terminology 
which Conservatives need not reject. One sentence in 
this Socialism and Society puts as plainly, perhaps, as it 
could be put by MacDonald, what Socialism had come to 
mean for him: 


‘Socialism marks the growth of Society, not the uprising 
of a class.’ 


This sentence defines the new Socialism of the twen- 
tieth century; the Socialism which Trade Unionists and 
Liberals, and indeed all men and women of good will, 
could accept. It means no more than social reform and 
it soothes the nervous, fearful of the ‘red flag’ and of 
insurgent armies of the discontented. It was just the 
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sort of phrase—this ‘Socialism marks the growth of 
society, not the uprising of a class ’—to appeal to the 
middle-class. And it was now the middle-class Ramsay 
MacDonald had to capture, or, at least, to captivate. 
The Trade Unions could be relied upon to look after the 
working-class vote; the I.L.P. could be trusted to keep 
the Socialists loyal. (The S.D.F., MacDonald decided, 
was never worth conciliation and he never sought to win 
its respect. On the contrary, estimating it as of no 
account politically, despising it for its repeated electoral 
failures, he held its very existence to be a hindrance to 
the arrival at power; hence at every by-election when an 
S.D.F. candidate appeared he discouraged any recogni- 
tion of the venture; just as he set his face against any 
“one Socialist Party ’ of the I.L.P. and S.D.F.). 

The Labour movement was the stronger for being 
unhampered by connection with the $.D.F., not so much 
because the S.D.F. doctrine was plainly stated, but be- 
cause of the S.1DD.F. refusal to modernise its doctrine ; 
and the 8.D.F., by withdrawing from the Labour Party, 
justified, in MacDonald’s eyes, his disapproval. 

It was the middle class that must be won over before 
Labour could have a majority in Great Britain. 
“Socialism marks the growth of society, not the uprising 
of a class’ was bound to touch the hearts of the great 
middle-class. MacDonald, noting the happy effect pro- 
duced, could give them more of the same stuff. ‘ Re- 
peat the mixture as before.’ 

MacDonald was the one man competent to reconcile 
the middle class to the idea of a Labour Government. 
The Fabian Society was excellent at proving the un- 
reasonableness of anti-Socialism; it did not undertake a 
campaign for converting the middle class to the idea of 
government by Trade Union officials Ten years later 

1 Hyndman, no admirer of the Fabian Society, in his Evolution of 
Revolution, acknowledges the work it accomplished: ‘ The Univer- 
sities of Oxford and Cambridge themselves were approached, not to 


say attacked, in the eighties. Socialistic groups were formed later ; 
and, so far as a policy of permeation of the middle class could be 
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and Trade Union officials would step naturally, and with 
general applause for their patriotism, into government 
office, to help ‘win the war’. The example of John 
Burns could be studied, if it were doubted that an old 
revolutionary had not the making of a responsible 
administrator. 

From their arrival in 1906, the Labour M.P.’s dis- 
played no class antagonism to the wealthier members of 
the House of Commons. The Labour men were, in 
fact, pleasantly surprised at the goodwill with which 
they were received, and at the general desire to make 
them feel at home in what was still ‘the best club in 
London’. Friendly social intercourse with political 
opponents increased the sense of high personal impor- 
tance which came with membership in so venerable and 
universally famous an institution as the British Parliament, 
it also blunted the sharp antagonism of many who 
hitherto as I.L.P. orators at street corners—mere 
‘ Socialist ’ agitators—had not been Judged to be persons 
of any great social importance. (Charles Stewart Parnell, 
alive to the danger of fraternising with the enemy, kept 
his men severely detached from all friendly intercourse 
with Liberals or Conservatives in the years when he built 
up the Home Rule Party; and Keir Hardie, similarly on 
guard, always held aloof in the House of Commons from 
social festivities, rejecting the well-meant overtures to 
good-fellowship and declining complimentary invitations 
from the people he denounced; lest, by acceptance, the 
bitterness of his attacks on the existing order should be 
mitigated and the strength of his invective be weakened.) 
The average Labour M.P., then, and to put it shortly, 
readily and gladly succumbed to the genial atmosphere 
of the House of Commons, and promptly learnt to catch 
‘the tone of the House’. And he lost no ground with his 
successful in weakening the resistance of the possible enemy, the 
Fabian Society did its work well in that respect. A reasonable col- 
lectivism ofa bureaucratict pe, though based on political democracy, 


came gradually to be regarded as quite a possible transition stage by 
the more intelligent of the professional and literary men.’ 
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constituents on that account. Rather were constituents 
gratified at Labour members cutting such good figures. 

While it is true that the Trade Unionist leader in this 
Parliament of 1906, and with few exceptions the men 
elected in 1906 and 1910 continued to sit in the House 
till 1918, had no distrust of the middle class and were 
quite without class hatred, the middle class were still far 
from believing that Labour was fit to rule or could be 
trusted to form a Government of its own. It was Mac- 
Donald’s self-imposed task to convert this unbelief, to 
justify the ways of ‘ Labour ’ to the middle class, to prove 
that there was nothing revolutionary in the idea of 
Socialism, nothing in the programme of the new party 
that need alarm, affright or in any way terrify the people 
of modest incomes and extensive social pretensions. 
Leaving his colleagues of the Trade Unions to continue 
the good work of the “emancipation of the workers ’, 
MacDonald sought to emancipate the middle class from 
its own prejudices, to drive from its mind the rabble of 
inherited likes and dislikes, conventional opinions, sub- 
urban superstitions, mysterious moralities and amazing 
self-complacencies; and to plant firmly in the waste 
spaces thus cleared the notion that Socialism, so far from 
being an object of hatred by the middle class, was to be 
highly respected as ‘ the mark of the growth of society ’, 
and the conviction that the Labour Party was the one 
political party supremely worthy of middle-class support. 

In the House of Commons, the Labour Party, suc- 
cessful at the polls because it was at one with Liberals in 
opposing Chamberlain’s Tariff Reform propaganda, and 
partly because it enjoyed complete freedom from re- 
sponsibility for the South African War, busied itself with 
amending the law as it affected Trade Unions, notably by 
securing the passage of the Trade Union Disputes Act, 
which declared that no civil action shall be entertained 
against a Trade Union in respect of any wrongful act 
committed by one of its members. 


In 1913 the Labour Party also drove the Liberal 
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Government to undo the Osborne judgment disallowing 
Trade Union expenditure on elections, and to pass a 
Bill to legalise the voluntary levy in Trade Unions for a 
fund to pay the expenses of parliamentary candidates. 
Apart from Trade Union measures, the Labour Party took 
credit for forcing the Liberals to establish Old Age 
Pensions. If the Labour Party seemed to have been 
rather pre-occupied with Trade Union business in that 
first period of its parliamentary existence, it did nothing 
to shock the susceptibilities of the middle class upon 
whom MacDonald had his eye. 

Many were the rejoicings of Socialists at the result of 
the General Election of 1906. Edward Carpenter’s 
song, ‘ England arise, the long, long night is over ’, was 
chanted all over the country with fervour, and the last 
line of that popular anthem, ‘ England has risen, and the 
day is here!’ came from the throats of multitudes, with 
the thankful solemnity of a Te Deum1 Men and women 
really did believe that with Thorne and Clynes, Keir 
Hardie and MacDonald, Philip Snowden and Fred. 
Jowett, George Barnes and Jim Parker in the House of 
Commons the movement towards social democracy would 
be perceptibly speeded up. The Executive Committee 
of the Labour Party in its report on the work of that 
year could not do otherwise than congratulate its members 
on the general victory, predicting at the same time that 
a party so successful at the polls ‘ has a future before it 
and will have a hand in the making of history. Organised 
Labour at last has realised its power and learned how to 
use it’. 

Hyndman, writing in 1920, was not so satisfied that 
Labour ‘ realised its power’, though he admits to a * great 
change of opinion’ in the Trade Unions— a very great 
change of opinion, and one which Social Democrats had 

1‘ Nevertheless, this election was generally regarded as a forward 
move for the political Socialists; and at the celebration of the 
victory of the Labour members at a great mecting in London, the 


hall was decorated all over with Socialist flags and mottoes.’ H. M. 
Hyndman, Evolution of Revolution. 
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always striven to bring about’. While he allows that 
‘a relatively small number of genuine Labour men were 
returned to the House of Commons at the General Elec- 
tion of 1906’, his general verdict is unfavourable. 
‘ Unfortunately, the policy of trimming and moderation 
which had been adopted in the constituencies was fol- 
lowed in Parliament. It would have been impossible, 
with only thirty members, to have carried Socialist 
measures, But at least the foundation of an independent 
nucleus for future purposes might have been laid. This, . 
however, was not done. Only on matters of direct Trade 
Union interest, in which the ordinary legal proceedings 
of Trade Unions had been interfered with by hostile class 
judgments in the courts, or on measures of a purely 
philanthropic character of no real economic significance, 
such as the small and very limited Old Age Pensions 
Bill, did the Labour Party show any vigour, and then 
still in hearty co-operation with the Liberals, who, on 
all important social issues, were their most dangerous, 
because most insidious, enemies.’ 

What Hyndman could not stomach was that while 
professing complete independence, the Labour Party 
worked in so many constituencies with Liberals, and in 
the House of Commons supported the Liberal Govern- 
ment. But how could it be otherwise? The majority of 
the Labour Party, for all its separate political organisa- 
tion and its very real belief in social reform (which it 
was immensely relieved to find was the same thing as 
Socialism; not the Socialism of Hyndman and Quelch 
and the S.D.F., but the Socialism of Ramsay MacDonald 
and the men of religion in the churches), still adhered, in 
its traditional allegiance, to Liberalism, thought more of 
Free Trade than of the theory of surplus value, supported 
Home Rule in Ireland and Dis-establishment in Wales, 
and was baffled by such phrases as ‘ production for use 
and not for profit’, ‘class war’, and ‘the iron law of 
wages’, It accepted social reform and was in agreement 

1H, M. Hyndman, Evolution of Revolution, 
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with Socialists who put social reform before social 
revolution. 

Hyndman might keep the $.D.F. from becoming a 
party of social reform, but the change that came over the 
I.L.P., making it reformist, was similar to the change 
that was taking place in the German and French Socialist 
parties. In Great Britain the 1.L.P. boldly moved off 
from the old standpoint of the Socialist and joined with 
the Trade Unions to create an independent working- 
class social reform party. The S.D.F. stood outside this 
alliance and alone held up the ‘ banner of the ideal ’. 

In France and in Belgium the Socialist movement was 
divided on the question of a revised formula and tactics. 
In Germany the struggle was carried on within the party 
—between strict Marxists and revisionists; if, in 1904 
and the succeeding years, victory seemed to be with the 
Marxists, the revisionists nevertheless remained within 
the fold, steadily disintegrating by their criticism the old 
beliefs, to achieve in season the general abandonment of 
the whole Marxian position. 

At the International Socialist Congress at Amsterdam 
in 1904 this question, superficially of tactics, in reality 
a difference in doctrine, was the chief issue. Bebel led 
for the pure Marxists and had with him the German 
delegates (for all that the revisionists were even then 
gaining ground in the party). Guesde was equally 
eloquent as the representative of the French Marxists. 
Vandervelde, for the Belgians, and Jaurés for the 
French ‘ reformists ’ were the leading orators on the other 
side. Bebel’s resolution not only explicitly condemned 
all revision of Socialist principles, and laid down a rigid 
policy of abstinence from participation in bourgeois 
Governments, it implicitly excluded from the Socialist 
International Jaurés and his French section. To this 
resolution Vandervelde moved his amendment, an amend- 
ment professing the true Marxian faith but not excluding 
the revision, and expressly allowing the Socialist Party 
in each land to determine its own policy. Neither reso- 
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lution nor amendment were worded in a manner that 
pleased the J.L.P. and the British Trade Union delegates, 
but on the vote the entire British section voted for the 
Vandervelde amendment, which received the support of 
twenty-one nations; there were also twenty-one nations 
against. Bebel’s resolution—the Dresden resolution— 
received twenty-five votes. The 5.D.F. supported it as 
a substantive resolution, the I.L.P. and Trade Unions 
voted against—the British vote, by agreement, being 
split. 

A paragraph in the I.L.P. report of the Amsterdam 
Congress has this comment on the issue: ‘ An analysis 
of the votes of the nations on the question shows that the 
Dresden resolution was supported mainly by those nations 
where Parliament has, as yet, attained no power, or where 
there is no Socialist or Labour Party, and that the Van- 
dervelde amendment received the support of almost all 
the parliamentary nations.’ ‘Socialists in the parlia- 
mentary nations wanted to get on with the good work of 
social reform and were impatient of a doctrine that for- 
bade any positive move until a “class conscious prole- 
tariat ’’ gave a clear majority. The prestige of Bebel, 
the veteran and generally revered leader of the German 
Social Democrats, and the discipline and organisation of 
the German Social Democratic Party carried away the 
Socialists in other lands who were without opportunity 
to do anything for social reform themselves and therefore 
could do nothing but prepare for a social revolution. 
At Amsterdam the British views were most ably put 
before the Commission (a Special Commission of nearly 
a hundred delegates spent four whole days trying to 
arrive at a formula on Socialist tactics) by J. R. Mac- 
Donald.’ 

In an article in the Nineteenth Century after the Am- 
sterdam Congress, Keir Hardie stated the attitude of the 
I.L.P. and its readiness to combine with other ‘ progres- 
sive forces ’:—‘' Wherever free parliamentary institutions 
exist and where Socialism has attained the status of being 
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recognised as a Party, dogmatic absolutism is giving way 
before the advent of a more practical set of working 
principles. ... No hard and fast rule can be laid down 
for the application of the new methods, but generally 
speaking, where the Socialist propaganda has so far suc- 
ceeded as to have built up a strong party in the State, 
and where the ties which kept the older parties together 
have so far been dissolved that there is no longer an 
effective Reform Party remaining, there the Socialists 
may be expected to lend their aid in erecting a new 
combination of such progressive forces as give an intel- 
lectual assent to’ Socialism and are prepared to co-operate 
in waging war against reaction and in rallying the forces 
of democracy. When this can be done so as in no way 
to impair the freedom of action of a Socialist Party, or to 
blur the vision of the Socialist ideal, it would appear as 
if the movement had really no option but to accept its 
share of the responsibility of guiding the State. Then, 
just in proportion as Socialism grows, so will the influence 
of the representatives in the national councils increase, 
and the world may wake up some morning to find that 
Socialism has come’. 

These were ‘new methods’, that Hardie did re- 
cognise. What Hardie could not bring himself to 
admit was that in lending their aid to Governments that 
were not Socialist the Socialists in every country in 
Europe put the welfare of the State before the conversion 
of the people to Social Democracy, and watered down the 
revolutionary principle to a mere ‘ intellectual assent to 
Socialism ’, 

Bebel died in 1913, and the great German Social 
Democratic Party—which he with Liebknecht had formed 
in 1869 and kept in being despite anti-Socialist laws and 
the repressive policy of Bismarck, so that in 1914 it 
numbered 1,085,905 members—passed from its proud 
position. In truth even while Bebel was still alive the 
German Socialist Party, despite its profession of loyalty 
to Karl Marx, was the most comprehensive of all the 
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European Socialist parties; thousands of its members 
held ‘ Progressive’ opinions which in England would 
have disqualified them from the S.D.F. and would hardly 
have made them at home in the I.L.P. 

Guesde, prop and pillar of French Marxianism, allied 
himself with the French Government on the outbreak of 
war in 1914 and died a French patriot. Jaurés was 
assassinated in July 1914. A procession of French 
Socialists passed steadily from revolutionary politics to 
high office in the Republic. “ Millerand, Viviani, Briand, 
are ge the most conspicuous figures in that pro- 
cession of men possessed of a preference for successful 
careers. Socialism could do no more for these three— 
and others hardly less distinguished might be named— 
than bring them to the front in public life. To become 
statesmen—Cabinet minister, Prime Minister, President 
of the Republic—Socialism must be given up. It was 
givenup. A Socialist Union was accomplished in France 
in 1906 and 76 deputies were returned to the French 
Chamber in IgI0o. 

In Belgium, Vandervelde joined the Government of 
National Defence when the country was invaded in 
August 1914, and, remaining a Socialist in name, is 
happy to work with Catholics in a Coalition Ministry 
(1925) and assist at the carrying out of social reforms. 


To return to Great Britain. The Labour Party in the 
House of Commons did not at the outset acknowledge 
any one of its members as leader. It was content to 
elect a chairman of the party and, as a compliment, it 
chose Keir Hardie for its first chairman. Arthur Hen- 
derson and G. N. Barnes followed Hardie in the chair, 
and by 1912 the time was ripe for Ramsay MacDonald 
to be appointed. From its foundation in 1900 Mac- 
Donald had been secretary of the party; and in the 
constituencies and in the House of Commons he and 
Henderson were its extremely competent managers. 
When MacDonald resigned the secretaryship to become 
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the parliamentary leader of the party Henderson took his 
place as secretary. 

The policy of the Labour Party in Parliament, satis- 
factory though it might be to MacDonald, Hardie and 
Henderson, did not commend itself so completely to the 
rank and file of the I.L.P. in the country. From 1906 
to 1910 the Liberal Government had a clear majority 
over all other parties and could afford to ignore the 
Labour Party; the latter, mainly dependent on Liberal 
votes in the constituencies, could not afford to emphasise 
its independence at the expense of Liberal support. 
After the General Elections of 1910 the Liberals had no 
clear majority in the House of Commons; they were 
kept in office by the Labour Party, which by a hostile 
vote could on more than one occasion have put them out. 
The managers of the Labour Party had their own good 
reasons for keeping the Liberals in power. ‘They be- 
lieved that from the Liberals and not from the Conserva- 
tives legislation could be obtained favourable to Trade 
Unions; and, further, that a Free Trade Government 
should be supported. They also decided that this policy 
ensured in return the necessary support from the Liberals 
in the constituencies, and that it could be carried out 
without forfeiting the confidence of the I.L.P. Keir 
Hardie, Ramsay MacDonald and Philip Snowden counted 
on their influence in the I.L.P. to prevent disaffection! 

When, at a by-election in Colne Valley in 1907, Victor 
Grayson, a youthful member of the I.L.P., was returned 
to Parliament as an Independent Socialist, the leaders 


1‘ The Labour Party continued during the years Ig1o to 1914 to 
give general support to the Government, frequently saving it from 
defeat, and on more than one occasion voting against its own motions. 
These tactics were highly objectionable to a minority of the party. 
They held the view that Liberal and Tory Governments were equally 
obnoxious from the point of view of Labour; that however desirable 
palhative reforms might be, none of them was worth any compromise 
of Labour principles ; and that it was the duty of the Parliamentary 
party to vote strictly on the merits from the Socialist point of view, 
of every issue, without regard to any consideration of tactics.’ 
Labour in Politics, Keith Hutchinson. 
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and managers of the Labour Party were embarrassed. 
Grayson, on the invitation of the local I.L.P., stood with- 
out any official sanction; and elected he declined to sign 
the constitution of the party. He was not a Trade 
Unionist organiser with a large membership to be re- 
spected, he was tremendously in earnest, and—what was 
more dangerous—he was only twenty-five: twenty years 
younger than most of the Labour members then in the 
House of Commons. Grayson’s enthusiasm and ex- 
uberance had to be suppressed; the high spirits of this 
‘new boy’ must be taken down a peg. Were men who 
had borne the burden and heat of the day to be eclipsed 
by a stripling from Owens College, Manchester ° 
Arthur Henderson himself moved the closure on Grayson 
in the House of Commons when the latter proposed to 
speak on the question of British relations with Russia 
But Grayson was not to be extinguished; and the snubs 
of his practical elders only increased his contempt for 
party discipline. In the next session, 1908, Grayson 
‘made a ‘scene’ in the House of Commons by trying to 
raise a debate on behalf of the unemployed. On the 
Speaker explaining that such a debate was at that hour 
impossible under the rules of the House, Grayson gave 
way. He returned to the charge on the following night, 
refused to give way to the Speaker, and was suspended 
for the rest of the Parliament. 

At the General Election in 1910 Victor Grayson was 
not re-elected, the truth being that in every industrial 
constituency the men and women who come to the front 
in politics are responsible for the good conduct of meet- 

1“ The most unfortunate feature of this debate was the manner of 
its ending; Arthur Henderson moving the closure just as Victor 
Grayson rose to continue the debate. It was afterwards explained 
that an arrangement had been come to between the leaders of the 
three parties that the debate should close at a certain hour and be 
followed by a division, which Grayson’s intervention would have 
prevented, but the fact that it was the Labour Party leader who 
intervened gave some colour to the accusation made in some quarters 
that Grayson was being ostracised, and it certainly helped to roughen 


the already existing friction.’ William Stewart, J. Keir Hardie: a 
Biography. 
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ings in Trade Unions, and Friendly and Co-operative 
societies and, therefore, are quite averse from disorderly 
scenes. ‘Trade Union leaders never made scenes in the 
House of Commons; they sought rather by exemplary 
conduct to prove the capacity of Labour to hold high 
office in the land. Grayson’s performance was disliked, 
in all honesty, by the bulk of the Labour members. (No 
allowance was made for the glorious irresponsibility of 
youth; that Grayson was only twenty-five did not miti- 
gate his misconduct, it added to the offence. Hot- 
headed, revolutionary young men must be taught to wait 
‘on the wisdom of their elders, and not rush in without 
any by your leave or with your leave.) On the one hand 
it was thought to bring discredit on the Labour Party, 
on the other it was fatal to the discipline of the party. 
Grayson had misbehaved, he declined to be penitent, he 
had to be cast out, lest the flock be contaminated. Keir 
Hardie would have none of this young man’s outrageous 
doings—Keir Hardie, whose own doings were so often 
dubbed outrageous by his political enemies |—and openly 
repudiated the member for Colne Valley: ‘ Grayson 
came to the House of Commons, consulted no one and 
did not even intimate that he meant to make a scene. 
That may be his idea of comradeship; it is not mine. 
Nor is it what the I.L.P. will tolerate from one of its 
members. If the Labour Party, or if the I.L.P. members 
had been invited to take part in a protest and had refused, 
then Grayson’s action might have been justifiable, but 
acting as he did, no other result could be expected than 
that which happened. Ifa protest is to be made, it must 
be done unitedly and in a manner to command respect’. } 

Keir Hardie’s biography puts clearly the position: 
‘ Hardie, as we know, had no reverential regard for the 
rules of the House—though he had known how to make 
use of them for his own purpose—but he had very great 
regard for the prestige i f the Labour Party in the House 
and inthe country. He, of all men, could not be accused 

1 William Stewart, J]. Keir Hardie: @ Biography. 
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of indifference to the claims of the unemployed. But 
now that there was a Labour Party in the House, he held 
that upon that party rested the responsibility of forcing 
the hands of the Government, and that isolated action 
by one individual could only have a disruptive effect upon 
the Socialist movement without being helpful to the 
unemployed.’ ! 

Victor Grayson, condemned by the leaders of the 
I.L.P., subsequently joined the British Socialist Party, 
and after being identified with the Clarion for a brief 
season, dropped out of the Socialist movement. 

If the I.L.P. and the Labour Party had their internal 
troubles in the years when the position in Parliament 
rather than the cause of Socialism was the livelier topic, 
the S.D.F. was not having an altogether rosy time. 
Malcontents within its ranks charged the S.D.F. itself 
with failing in its Marxianism, with doctrinal weakness 
and a tendency to ‘ revisionism’. Derided as ‘ impossi- 
bilists ’? by Hyndman and the majority as ‘men who 
wanted to make twelve o’clock at eleven’, the discon- 
tented minority started a new society of their own ‘ The 
Socialist Party of Great Britain ’, which was to be Marx, 
the whole Marx and nothing but Marx. But it never 
had any luck, this Socialist Party of Great Britain, and 
the S.D.F. continued to do the best it could for the true 
Marxian faith. A certain sect in Glasgow which never 
accepted Hyndman as the true prophet and all along had 
its own particular Socialist Labour Party, small in num- 
bers but of an exemplary aloofness, enjoyed while it 
endured the consolation that pertains to minorities (and 
the smaller the minority the greater the consolation) con- 
vinced that the rest of the world is perishing in error. 
The Socialist Labour Party 1s only to be mentioned as 
evidence of a traditional ‘ extremism’ on the Clydeside. 

1 [bid. 

? Two of these ‘ impossibilists’’ were J. Kent and E. E. Hunter. 
The former eventually joined the Conservatives and became an 


Alderman of Acton; the latter, in 1925, was a prominent leader of 
the London I.L.P. 


C.S. 
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Hyndman also made his own difhculties with the 
S.D.F. The German menace, as it was called before 
the Great War, was a very real thing to Hyndman and 
to Robert Blatchford; for all their Socialism and Inter- 
nationalism both men were profoundly suspicious of the 
aims of the rulers of Germany. Hyndman chose the 
Morning Post for his appeal for national defence, Blatch- 
ford wrote in the Daily Mail to the same effect. The 
result of Hyndman’s letter, which called for a strong 
navy and a citizen army, was that Herbert Burrows re- 
signed from the $.D.F. with which he had been connected 
from its foundation. The treasurer of the S.D.F., J. 
Frederick Green, also resigned. 

The S.D.F. had changed its name to Social Democratic 
Party in 1907; in Ig11 it became the British Socialist 
Party. It was still the old S.D.F. with Hyndman for 
its figure-head—‘ and Mr. Hyndman is nothing if not a 
striking figure-head—the figure-head of a great revolu- 
tionary movement, even when there was really no move- 
ment behind it ’*——-which had become the British Socialist 
Party, in the name of Socialist unity. The Clarion, with 
its numerous clubs and fellowships and other elements, 
unhappy at the absorption of the I.L.P. in the political 
work of the Labour Party, called for Socialist unity. 
The I.L.P. leaders cautiously avoided sacrificing their 
Trade Union alliance for the sake of the red flag and 
veered off from Hyndman when he invited all who would 
to fall in behind the red flag.® 


1J. F. Green (b. 1855) was the secretary of the International 
Arbitration and Peace Association, and a former member of the 
I.L.P. and Fabian Society. After August 1914 he became a strong 
supporter of the Allies and in 1918 opposed Ramsay MacDonald at 
Leicester. Green defeated MacDonald and sat in the House of 
Commons as a follower of Lloyd George, to lose his seat at the turn 
of the tide in 1922. 


2G. Bernard Shaw. 


3‘In the Labour Movement the experienced men will allow 
Hyndman no public virtue except this, that he has kept the flag flying 
—the red flag. And there are so many public men who have eve 
public virtue except this, that the exception suffices. Hyndman is still 
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More than one hundred and fifty delegates assembled 


at the conference at Manchester ready to proclaim 
Socialist unity, but they did not include any official re- 
presentatives of the I.L.P. or Fabian Society. One or 
two Socialist pioneers of the I.L.P., notably Leonard 
Hall (1866-1916) and Russell Smart, assisted by Tom 
Mann, the Countess of Warwick and that very revolu- 
tionary Anglican clergyman, the Rev. Conrad Noel (later 
Vicar of Thaxted) gave their blessing to this latest mani- 
festation of the spirit of social democracy. In the main 
it was but the S.D.F. with the dissatisfied of other 
societies who composed the British Socialist Party. To 
Hyndman (then seventy-two) this B.S.P. was a most 
promising affair. So he writes of its first annual con- 
ference, 1912: ‘ The Conference was successful, for the 
delegates were numerous, the discussion vigorous and 
brotherly and the resolutions passed were sound and 
thorough-going.... We have adopted the Red Flag of 
the old International as the badge of the British Socialist 
Party. We thus proclaimed our solidarity with foreign 
Socialists and established the historic continuity of our 
own effort to emancipate the workers of the world.... 
The British Socialist Party has come to stay’ So it did 
until 1916, when the majority being altogether opposed 
to the pro-Ally and war policy of Hyndman voted to 
refuse him a hearing at the annual conference; after 
that there was nothing for it but for the minority to 
march out, leaving the B.S.P. to its fate. 

The British Socialist Party was an attempt on the part 
of Hyndman to keep the dissatisfied elements in the 
Socialist movement loyal to the parliamentary principle 
and to discourage the appeal to ‘direct action’. His 
influence thus thrown on the constitutional side was 
respected by the parliamentary minds in the Labour 


Hyndman, still, head aloft and beard abroad, carrying that flag with 
such conviction that the smallest and silliest rabble at his heels 


3) 2 


becomes ‘the revolution’’.’ G. Bernard Shaw on Hyndman’s 
Record of an Adventurous Life, 191t. 


1R. T. Hyndman, Last Years of H. M. Hyndman. 
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Party. Hyndman himself always believed in Parliament ; 
his exclusion by an electorate which chose Dan Irving 
and Arthur Henderson for its representatives never made 
the slightest difference in that respect. Had he been 
elected to the House of Commons, ‘ it is not clear that 
he would have done anything in that doomed assembly; 
he has never suffered pompous fools gladly; and the 
beard does not ee his contempt for people who 
cannot think politically in terms of a very comprehensive 
historical generalization: that is for ninety-nine hun- 
dredths of his fellow-countrymen and ninety-nine point 
nine per cent. of their chosen representatives ’.! 


1G. Bernard Shaw on Hyndman’s Evolution of Revolution, 1920. 


CHAPTER VIII 


DEFLECTIONS FROM SoctaL-DEMocRACY—1910-1914—SYNDI- 
CALISM, GUILD SocrALIsM, WOMEN’S SUFFRAGE 


Tue Labour Party, satisfied with its work in Parliament, 
might announce, through its Executive Committee in 
1906: ‘ Organised Labour at last has realised its power 
and learned how to use it’; after 1910, in the ranks of 
organised Labour, there was by no means the sure con- 
viction that in the House of Commons this power had 
been realised or was being used for ‘ the emancipation of 
Labour’. The Labour Party in Parliament was decreed 
a failure by various hostile critics in the Trade Unions 
and Socialist organisations, and the movement to Social 
Democracy was in consequence deflected to Syndicalism 
and Guild Socialism. 

In their classic History of Trade Unionism (1920) Sidney 
and Beatrice Webb explain the deflection: 


“It is, we think, now admitted that it was a misfortune 
that the Parliamentary Labour Party of those years never 
managed to put before the country the large outlines of 
an alternative programme, based on the party’s concep- 
tion of a new social order, eliminating the capitalist 
profit-maker, wherever possible, and giving free scope to 
communal and industrial democracy—notably with re- 
gard to the administration of the railways and the mines, 
the prevention of unemployment and also the provision 
for the nation’s non-effectives, which the Government 
dealt with so unsatisfactorily in the National Insurance 
Act of 1911. ‘The failure of the Parliamentary Labour 
Party between 1910 and 1914 to strike the imagination 
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of the Trade Union world led to a certain reaction against 
political action as such, and to a growing doubt among 
the active spirits as to the value of a Labour Party which 
did not succeed in taking vigorous independent action, 
either in Parliament or on the platform and in the Press, 
along the lines of changing the existing order of society.’ 

(A charge of ‘ failure’ based on similar grounds was 
to be brought against the Labour Government of 1924, 
which included Sidney Webb in its Cabinet.) 

It was more than a passing discontent with Labour 
representation, it was a complete disbelief in parliamen- 
tary action that produced Syndicalism and Guild Socialism 
as desirable alternatives to Social Democracy. It was a 
harking back to the plans and proposals of Robert Owen 
for Socialism without the State, a revival with a new 
formula of the propaganda of the Anarchist-Communists 
in the ’eighties and ’nineties. 

William Morris in his preface to Fairman’s Socialism 
made Plain (1888), put the case against parliamentary 
action, and his argument was that of Syndicalists and Guild 
Socialists: ‘It seems to me that the constitutional or 
Parliamentary method which he (the author) advocates 
would involve loss of energy, disappointment and dis- 
couragement; that it would bear with it the almost in- 
evitable danger of the people’s eyes being directed to the 
immediate struggle, losing sight of the ultimate aim; of 
their being befooled by those very concessions which the 
author speaks of as likely to be offered so eagerly by the 
present political parties; and, judging by the signs of 
the times, I cannot help thinking that the necessities of 
the miserable, ever increasing as the old system gets 
closer to its inevitable ruin, will outrun the slow process 
of converting Parliament from a mere committee of the 
landlords and capitalists into a popular body representing 
the best aspirations of the workers. Moreover Socialists, 
unless they abandon their principles, cannot help showing 
their hand from the first, and consequently even moderate 
measures will always be looked on with suspicion coming 
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from them, and concessions which would have been 
granted without much resistance to the Radicals twenty 
or even ten years ago, if they had been demanded, will 
be sternly refused to the Socialist demand.... My 
own hope lies in converting the associated workmen to 
Socialism, and in their organising a great inclusive body, 
which would feel itself consciously at strife with the pro- 
prietary class, and its organ Parliament; which would 
regulate Labour in the interests of the workers as well as 
might be under the present system till the time was ripe 
for the general assertion of the principles of Socialism, 
and for the beginning of their practice, when Parliament 
might be used mechanically for the setting forth of a few 
enactments rather destructive than constructive, so as to 
allow freed, but organised Labour to take its due place.’ 

‘ The associated workmen ’ of the Trade Unions were 
not converted to Socialism, and the ‘ great inclusive body ’ 
—the Labour Party—so far from feeling itself ‘ consci- 
ously at strife with the proprietary class’, was by the chiefs 
who had organised it, Keir Hardie, Ramsay MacDonald 
and Arthur Henderson, dissuaded from any such feeling. 
‘ It is a degradation of the Socialist movement to drag it 
down to the level of a mere struggle for supremacy be- 
tween two contending factions’ Keir Hardie wrote in 
19041; and the words express an honest conviction. 
Whatever else Socialism might be—and Hardie was 
never at his best, never at his clearest, when it came to 
definitions—it was not ‘ the class war ’. 

A majority in the Labour Party followed the lead of 


the chosen and responsible officers of the party; a 


1W. Stewart, ]. Keir Hardie: a Biography. At the same time 
according to the biographer, ‘ He agreed, of course, that there was a 
conflict of interests between those who own property and those who 
work for wages, but contended that it was the object of Socialism to 
remove the causes which produced this antagonism’. How this 
‘conflict of interests’ and the ‘causes which produced the anta- 
gonism ’ could exist and be got rid of without any recognition of a 
“class war’ Hardie did not explain. It was the word ‘ war’ that 
Hardie could not stand, so passionately did he hate the reality. 
Hateful, too, to Hardie was the idea of ‘ struggle for supremacy ’, 
He preferred to call it ‘a conflict of interests ’, 
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minority—the more ‘active spirits ’—turned to Syndi- 
calism, to ‘ direct action ’ by strikes, and pondered hope- 
fully the social revolution accomplished by a general 
strike; as William Morris had suggested in News from 
Nowhere. (Hardie himself had engaged in too many 
strikes not to know that at times a Trade Union must 
strike or perish; and he was never entirely opposed to a 
general strike, believing that for political purposes it 
might be, and to prevent war certainly it was, the right 
thing.) No Trade Unionist leader imagines that while 
Capitalism lasts strikes and lock-outs will not occur. It 
was the non-Irade Unionists, Hyndman, the Social 
Democrat, and Ramsay MacDonald the I.L.P. social re- 
former, who always protested against the idea of the general 
strike and resisted every movement that discouraged 
parliamentary action. Hyndman was as stout a Parlia- 
ment man as MacDonald. A love of order is at the root 
of the activities of both men; of order not for its own 
sake, but because the miseries and injustice that pertain 
to disorder were intolerable. Anarchism—and Syndi- 
calism was but a new name for the inauguration of 
Anarchist--Communism—was to Hyndman and to Mac- 
Donald a horrible nightmare, a terrible illusion. Bernard 
Shaw with illuminating common sense was equally 
emphatic; and his Fabian tract, the Impossibility of 
Anarchism, was the last word on the subject; at least, so 
those in agreement with parliamentary action were 
pleased to say. The Syndicalists, no more convinced by 
Shaw than by Hyndman and MacDonald, believed in 
the Trade Union as the instrument of deliverance; all 
that was needed was the perfecting and sharpening of 
the instrument. Tom Mann, with his restless energy 
and revolutionary enthusiasm, was the spokesman of the 
Syndicalists, and his missionary zeal made converts, even 
as he made converts when he was the propagandist of 
the S.D.F. and of the I.L.P. Tom Mann, whatever the 
form of his activity, was always a devoted Trade Unionist 
and always appealed to the Trade Unions; he had taken 
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pains, too, to cultivate the Co-operative movement. Of 
the Anarchists he had never expressed the disapproval 
Morris had expressed of the Parliamentary Social Demo- 
crats in the time of the Socialist League. Some words 
Morris wrote in 1888 represent the attitude of the 
more tolerant Syndicalist twenty-five years later :— 
‘On the political side of modern Socialism there 
are and there must be differences of opinion between 
Socialists; in the aims of Socialists there is really little 
difference; this difference lies chiefly in the means to be 
used, or rather in the way in which the lever, the com- 
munication of the means of production, 1s to be applied ’ 
The difference in means and methods was to be recognised. 

Tom Mann was ever for minimising the differences of 
method and concentrating on the common end. At the 
International Socialist and Trade Union Congress held 
in London in 1896, Tom Mann and Keir Hardie voted 
for admitting the Anarchists as delegates. Hyndman 
and the S.D.F. had the support of Ramsay MacDonald 
in successfully opposing that admission. Mann con- 
sistently advocated general unity amongst revolutionists; 
even as MacDonald with nae | consistency pleaded for 
the unity and common platform of all constitutional 
reformers. 

If anyone could have won over the bulk of the Trade 
Unionists to Syndicalism in those years—1910-1914— 
it was Tom Mann, of the Amalgamated Society of 
Engineers. ‘That he made an impression, a lasting im- 
pression, on many of the younger and more ardent spirits 
in the Trade Union world is not to be denied; so had he 
made an impression, a lasting impression, when he 
preached Social Democracy in the previous decade; but 
again the majority in the Trade Unions refused to be 
converted. The belief in Parliament 1s not so easily 
uprooted in Great Britain, and the Syndicalists had no 
belief at all in parliamentary action, openly declaring that 
Trade Unions wasted their strength and their money 

1 Preface to Socialism made Plain, by Fairman. 
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over parliamentary candidatures. To the Syndicalist the 
future of society was to be sought in the development of 
Trade Unions and Trades Councils to the superseding 
of the State. Socialism or Social Democracy, #.e. the 
transference of the natural sources of the wealth of the 
nation, and the control and management of industry to 
its accredited officers—the process to be accomplished 
by parliamentary enactment—was to the Syndicalist a 
clumsy and out-of-date scheme 

It was French, this Syndicalism, and Trade Unions in 
France were only allowed a legal existence in 1884. Not 
until 1895 was the Confédération Général du Travail 
(which corresponded to the British Trade Union Con- 
gress) established. The French Trade Union, strictly 
non-political, was by its very nature inclined to methods 
of violence, since it allowed no outlet for political action, 
and admitted no hope of improved industrial conditions 
by Labour representation in the French Chamber. 
There was more than a disbelief in Labour representa- 
tion in this aloofness from politics; there was the positive 
belief that the solidarity of the working class, the organised 
working class, would be broken by participation in poli- 
tics, since it was not to be supposed that all the members 
of a Trade Union would be of one mind when it came to 
electing a deputy to the Chamber. It was therefore on 
the strike the French Trade Unionist relied, on ‘ direct 
action’; sabotage, the destruction of the property of 
the Capitalist against whom the strike is directed, was 
to be approved in industrial warfare, all being fair in war, 
and the strike but a phase of class war. The philosophic 
doctrine of Sorel encouraged revolutionary Syndicalism. 
It appeared to be more urgent, and of greater service to 
toiling mankind, to break up the existing order than to 
pursue patiently a series of reforms that might, or might 
not, bring in Social Democracy. 

But in Great Britain, with its political traditions, the 
only chance for the Syndicalist was to prevent the Trade 
Union from taking part officially in politics. Therefore 
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when the Law Courts decided in 1908, and the case was 
taken finally to the House of Lords, that it was illegal 
for Trade Union funds to be spent on_ political 
purposes, it was the revolutionaries and not the 
constitutional Trade Unionists who were encouraged. 
The Trade Union Act of 1913 put the matter right; 
otherwise it is probable that Syndicalism would have 
gained more support. Nothing has kept the British 
Trade Unions so free from revolutionary aims, so averse 
from sabotage as the interest in politics. To destroy 
this interest, to discourage levies for political pur- 
poses, and bring Labour Representation into contempt 
was, therefore, the first, the obvious business of the 
Syndicalist, if the Trade Union was to become an in- 
strument of social revolution. Conservatives who backed 
Osborne in his lawsuits against the Amalgamated Railway 
Servants and attacked Trade Union levies for political 
purposes, unconsciously ranged themselves with the re- 
volutionary Syndicalists in opposition to the constitutional 
Trade Unionist. 

Syndicalism ceased to attract after the Trade Union 
levy had been made legal in 1913, but in 1910 it was 
treated as a ‘menace’ and a ‘peril’ in several of the 
London daily papers. For in that year Tom Mann was 
issuing the Industrial Syndicalist, and the ‘ Syndicalist 
peril’, the ‘menace of Syndicalism ’ were consequently 
acclaimed as dangers to the State; even as the Socialist 
‘peril’ had alarmed and terrified the unwary after the 
West End window breaking in 1886. Of course there 
was neither menace nor peril to the State in Tom 
Mann’s Syndicalist propaganda. The danger was to 
the Labour Party; the cause of Socialism was in peril; 
since the men and women attracted to this new move- 
ment were for the most part drawn from the ranks 
of the Labour Party and from the Socialist organisa- 
tions. Tom Mann was arrested with others and sent 
to prison in 1912 for the issue and distribution of 
leaflets amongst soldiers calling upon them to disobey 
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orders if told to shoot when disturbances occurred 
during industrial strife. So gravely at that time were 
strikers regarded by the authorities. 

The biggest of these strikes was that of the London 
Transport Workers in 1911, for it involved not only the 
Dockers’ Union, but the Gasworkers, the Carmen, 
Stevedores and Sailors and Firemen. ‘ In its essentials 
it was a repetition of the great Dock Strike of 1889.” 
It was not the work of Socialists or Syndicalists, though 
the leaders who conducted the strike and finally secured 
better conditions for the various grades of labour at the 
Port of London were in the main Socialist. Ben Tillett 
was ‘the head and front of this leadership’, and H. 
Gosling, W. Thorne and other Trade Union organisers, 
some of whom had helped in 1889, were responsible for 
the terms of settlement. And John Burns (then Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board) came in and with 
Winston Churchill (Home Secretarv) signed the peace 
terms. ‘John Burns redivivus.... He coaxed and 
bullied, reasoned and flouted, ever at the service of both 
sides.... There was the old ring, triumphant, confi- 
dent, swaggeringly confident, the toss of the head, the 
banter, were there.... Although the dock agitator was 
now a Cabinet Minister, he really forgot that at times; 
even Churchill couldn’t forget he was Hlome Secretary, 
but John was alert in rounding everybody up; fussing 
like an old hen as he hovered about us; he ran like a 
being possessed from room to room, a sort of interroga- 
tion mark linking both sides’. ? 

Neither this London Transport Workers’ Strike of 
1911, nor the even more dramatic demonstration of the 
effectiveness of Trade Union action to bring the comfort 
and health of society to a standstill unless conditions 
intolerable to Labour are changed—the strike led by 
James Larkin in Dublin in 1913—1is to be taken as 
evidence of the growth of Syndicalism. Rather as men 

1B. Tillett, History of the London Transport Workers’ Strike, 191i. 

* bid. 
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toss wearily and uneasily on a bed of pain, and turn from 
right to left, and lie now on this side and now on that, 
so the labourers at the waterside and Trade Unionists of 
many different occupations turned their eyes from par- 
liamentary legislation to the older weapon of the strike, 
and from the strike, blunted but still of sharpened edge, 
back again to politics, in the hope—that hope unquench- 
able—not of a reign of justice, an Eldorado, a social 
revolution, a kingdom of heaven on earth, but of earning 
a living wage and winning security from the haunting 
fear of famine. 

The Syndicalists could not deflect the mind of the 
average Trade Unionist from an interest in politics; 
neither could they persuade Trade Union officials to 
choose the strike rather than parliamentary enactment for 
getting things industrially improved. The strike 1s 
always the aversion of Trade Unionists in responsible 
office; and naturally, since it means a vast amount of 
extra work and involves an anxiety that no ordinary man 
would voluntarily seek. All that the Syndicalists could 
achieve was a sensible discouragement to the cause of 
Socialism amongst the younger Trade Unionists, and a 
revival in the ideas of Robert Owen and in the Com- 
munist-Anarchism preached by Kropotkin. It was 
otherwise in America where the Industrial Workers of 
the World (I.W.W.) incarnated the Syndicalist idea, and 
by sabotage and direct action carried into the strike a 
species of warfare that meant not only destruction of 
property but loss of life on both sides. Syndicalism in 
Great Britain, in the years when it was ‘a peril’ in 
certain newspapers and ‘a menace’ in others, was re- 
sponsible for no loss of life or destruction of property. 
It commanded the enthusiasm of too small a number of 
people to endanger the common comfort, and was too ex- 
clusively Trade Unionist to become a national movement. 

Guild Socialism was the next deflection from Socialism, 
and it was a strictly middle-class proposal. In course of 
time some of the younger Trade Union officials came to 
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accept the idea; but it was in the Fabian Society, and 
amongst the ‘ intellectuals ’, dissatisfied with the average 
standard of intelligence in the I.L.P., that Guild Socialism 
flourished. Dislike of the State, contempt for represen- 
tative institutions, hatred of bureaucracy, despair of Par- 
liament—all these things were favourable to the Guild 
Socialist of the middle class; quite a number of books 
and propaganda articles in the cause of Guild Socialism 
were published between 1912 and 1916. A. J. Penty, 
an architect, claimed to be the pioneer of this new 
Socialism of the Guild; industry organised locally in 
self-governing guilds, owning their own tools and inde- 
pendent of Capitalist control, was Penty’s vision of the 
tuture. The big national guild, which G. D. H. Cole 
advocated, Penty repudiated. Cole (b. 1889) was a 
Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, and a light of the 
Fabian Society, 1913-15. In numerous books he 
elaborated the scheme of national guilds, and for a time 
diverted the minds of many from parliamentary action. 
A. R. Orage (b. 1873), Fabian and I.L.P., who gave up 
school teaching under the Leeds County Council and 
came to London in 1906, also rejected Social Democracy 
in favour of Guild Socialism, and in The New Age, a 
weekly review which he edited for many years, wrote 
fluently on the subject. Orage was assisted in this 
advocacy by S. G. Hobson, another early member of the 
I.L.P. and the unsuccessful candidate at several parlia- 
mentary elections. The average Trade Unionist was 
no more persuaded by the writing of Penty and Cole, 
Orage and Hobson, to give up the Parliamentary Labour 
Party and turn his Trade Union into a company for the 
ownership and control of industry, than induced by Tom 
Mann to turn Syndicalist. As for the old leaders of the 
Socialist movement, they refused to be interested. 
Hyndman saw in these schemes nothing but the ghost 
of Robert Owen rising from his grave. Webb ridiculed 
the notion of ‘the mines for the miners, the sewers for 
the sewermen ’. 
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Major Douglas, with his ‘ Credit schemes ’, succeeded 
the Guild Socialists with yet another device for improving 
on Social Democracy; and The New Age opened its 
columns to this latest novelty. The difficulty was to 
understand the ‘ Douglas Credit Scheme’; for its author 
had neither the literary skill of G. D. H. Cole, nor Cole’s 
knowledge of Trade Union work and conditions—skill 
and knowledge that made the Guild Socialism idea seem 
so reasonable. 

Syndicalism and Guild Socialism had their rise in the 
dissatisfaction with the parliamentary policy of the Labour 
Party. Further criticism was directed against the House 
of Commons, and against the social reform of the Labour 
Party and the proposals for Socialism by H. Belloc and 
G. K. Chesterton and Cecil Chesterton. Belloc sat as a 
Liberal in the House of Commons from 1906 to 1910 
and then refused to stand for Parliament again. He saw 
the House of Commons as too corrupt for any useful 
purpose, and regarded the Socialists of the Labour Party 
as the instruments of the ‘Servile State’. (The In- 
surance Acts for the compulsory insurance of all wage 
earners were, in especial, denounced by Belloc; and these 
Acts—passed in 1911——were generally supported by the 
Labour Party; only Lansbury, Snowden and James 
O’Grady voted against them.) In 1911 Belloc, in public 
debate with Ramsay MacDonald, challenged the policy 
of the Labour Party on the question of compensation or 
confiscation. Did the Labour Party propose to com- 
pensate landed proprietors and the owners of capital ¢ 
was Belloc’s question. If nationalisation was to be 
accomplished by buying out the present owners, then the 
money so expended would create another set of persons 
living on the labourer and doing nothing in return. If 
the property of Capitalists was to be taken and no com- 

ensation paid, then this was confiscation. Did Ramsay 
MacDonald and the Labour Party stand by the avowed 
principles of the earlier Socialists and boldly propose to 
confiscate? Ramsay MacDonald adroitly evaded the 

C.S. M 
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issue and would not commit himself. The force of 
Belloc’s criticism remained. 

By these various attacks on parliamentary institutions, 
and on the Socialism which was to have emerged from 
the capture of political power by ‘ class-conscious ’ 
Socialists, the political movement was weakened and a 
zest given to the belief in other methods. The Daz/y 
Herald encouraged all ‘ rebels’, and under the editorship 
of George Lansbury ‘ gave space to Cole and Mellor, who 
advocated the Guild System; and, although this system 
has not yet been fully adopted by the Labour Move- 
ment, Whitley Councils, Shop Stewards’ Committees, 
Workers’ Welfare Centres, are all the direct outcome of 
the propaganda which these articles set on foot’! So 
Lansbury concluded. Of the younger men in the Trade 
Unton movement who were associated with the Hera/d, 
Frnest Bevin, the organiser of the Dockers’ Union; Frank 
Hodges, secretary of the Miners’ Federation (secretary 
of the International Miners’ Federation, 1925), and 
Robert Williams, secretary of the Transport Workers’ 
Federation, all for a time favoured the Syndicalist or 
Guild idea rather than Social Democracy, though 
Hodges was to become a Minister in the Labour 
Government. 

These movements—Syndicalism, Guild Socialism, 
Douglas Credit Schemes—diverted people from Socialist 
propaganda in the years when the Labour Party was a 
small group working in general alliance with the Liberals. 
The attacks of Belloc and the Chestertons were directed 
against parliamentary institutions, and against Socialism, 
which they declared was but another name for State 
bureaucracy and the ‘ Servile State’. 

Yet another movement in those same years deflected 
the mind of many from Socialist and provoked attention 
to franchise reform. The ‘ Votes for Women ’ agitation 
was directed to a political reform; it was attended by the 
methods of direct action. Its militant leaders were 


1G, Lansbury, The Miracle of Fleet Street. 
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Socialists, who laid aside their Socialism to get the reform 
they had set their hearts upon accomplished. 

Mrs. Pankhurst and her daughter Christabel 
(b. 1880) formed the Women’s Social and Political 
Union (W.S.P.U.) in 1903 as a branch of the Labour 
movement. Both were active members of the J.L.P.; 
Mrs. Pankhurst for several years had a seat on the 
national council of that body. At the annual Conference 
of the IL.L.P. in 1905 Isabella O. Ford, Mrs. Pankhurst, 
her daughters Christabel and Sylvia, Teresa Billington 
and other women identified with the cause of Women’s 
Suffrage were amongst the 153 delegates. (At this con- 
ference Christabel Pankhurst deprecated a resolution 
expressing sympathy with a refusal to administer the 
Education Acts on account of the unfair incidence of the 
rate, on the ground that ‘it would be safer to use con- 
stitutional means ’.) 

The Pankhursts came to London in 1906 and in the 
following year reorganised the W.S.P.U. as a non-party 
society, with only one item in its programme—' Votes for 
Women’. Mrs. Pankhurst, in Manchester a distin- 
guished and valuable leader in the Labour Movement, 
had then spent fourteen years in the I.L.P. Henceforth 
until the war she was exclusively in the forefront of the 
W.S.P.U. with all else laid aside in the militant agitation 
for ‘ Votes for Women’. Christabel Pankhurst, with a 
brilliant degree in law at Owens College, Manchester, 
sought admission as a law student at Lincoln’s Inn in 
1904, and was denied entrance to the profession her 
father, Dr. Pankhurst, had honourably followed. 
Christabel as the organising secretary of the W.S.P.U. 
became a person of national interest. Her influence 
over the women who followed her—who at her word 
followed her in the campaign for breaking windows, 
interrupting Cabinet Ministers, and generally being in 
order when most out of order—was the persuasion of 
courageous and gifted youth. The number of times 
Mrs, Pankhurst and Christabel went to prison for offences 
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against the law in the years 1907-14, with the number of 
women who at different times accompanied them, is re- 
corded in the history of Women’s Suffrage. Here the 
point is that this agitation withdrew from the Socialist 
movement certain forces which never returned. Sylvia 
Pankhurst, a younger daughter whose imprisonments 
were even more extensive than her mother’s and Christa- 
bel’s, would not have her revolutionary impulses restricted 
to Women’s Suffrage, and as ‘a rebel’ with Anarchist- 
Communist sympathies (if any label could define precisely 
her attitude) carried on her own campaign against all 
governments and constituted authorities. 

Mrs. Despard (b. 1844), a member of the S.D.F., then 
of the I.L.P., and a devoted worker amongst the poor in 
South Lambeth, came into the W.S.P.U. at its re-birth 
in London, took her part in law breaking and imprison- 
ments and then started a fresh society, the Women’s 
Freedom League. Mrs. Despard was only diverted from 
Socialism, she did not entirely abandon it; the cause of 
women and the cause of Labour remained inseparable tn 
her mind; and approaching eighty, seeking fresh fields 
for an energy that overflowed, she added to these the 
cause of Irish independence. 

It was not only the militant agitation of the Pankhursts 
and their W.S.P.U. that detached so many of the I.L.P. 
from their Socialist activities, many women, and Isabella 
O. Ford may be named, without associating themselves 
with the propaganda of the militants, laid aside for the 
time all other political questions, leaving Socialism to 
take care of itself until women had been granted the 
parliamentary franchise. 

Naturally ‘Votes for Women’ drew away women 
rather than men from the Socialist movement. But three 
I.L.P. leaders and members of the House of Commons, 
J. Keir Hardie, Philip Snowden and George Lansbury, 
spoke from the W.S.P.U. platform; Hardie to the last 
would not disown the militants, and J.ansbury, who had 
only been elected M.P. for Bow and Bromley in 1910, 
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resigned his seat on the test question of votes for women 
and standing for re-election was defeated. Lansbury, 
first as driving force and then as editor of The Daily 
Herald from the first number of the paper in April 1912 
till 1914, gave unqualified support to the militants of the 
Suffrage movement and took credit, justly enough, for 
the great part taken by The Daily Herald and its Herald 
League in winning the franchise. It was sufficient for 
Lansbury that women were in rebellion for him to be on 
their side. The call of ‘ direct action’ always brought 
him to the side of men and women on strike and in arms. 
In return the wealthier supporters of the W.S.P.U. came 
to the financial assistance of the Daily Herald. ‘ Without 
the enthusiastic support of these women and many thou- 
sands of their poorer sisters, there would have been no 
Daily Herald to write about, and it is with the very deepest 
gratitude that I record this simple fact.’ Lansbury was 
convinced that the support of The Daily Herald brought 
many middle-class women at least into touch with the 
Labour movement; and that is no doubt true. The 
fierce agitation for votes for women aroused a conscious- 
ness that a social question existed and awoke an interest 
in the lives of industrial women; it called attention to 
social wrongs and impelled a demand for social reform; 
the companionship 1n danger created a certain solidarity 
amongst the women identified with the agitation, a sense 
of sex-comradeship developed in the ranks of the militants 
of the W.S.P.U. But the agitation did not make 
Socialists. It diverted, for the time, both men and 

1“ There can be no question that the co-operation and tacit un- 
derstanding which existed between The Dazly Herald and the militant 
suffragists did a very great deal to bring women into touch with the 
Labour movement. In our ranks to-day are many thousands of 
women who would never have heard of Trade Unionism and Socialism 
but for the suffrage agitation and the Daily Herald. Many hundreds 
of pounds, nay, many thousands of pounds that we raised in support 
of the many strikes and lock-outs through our columns came fom 
well-to-do women who were grateful for the support Labour was 
giving to their cause, and a very great deal of money was also forth- 


coming from the same sources for the continuance of the paper.’ 
George Lansbury, The Miracle of Fleet Street, 1925. 
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women from the Socialist movement, and the women 
thus diverted did not for the most part return. Their 
energies spent in the years of the struggle for votes for 
women could not be recovered. 

The Labour Party certainly gained recruits as the 
result of the campaign for women’s suffrage, and they 
were gained for the most part at the expense of the 
Liberals. Politically-minded women of the middle class 
despaired of the Liberal Party when Asquith as Prime 
Minister stood out against any enfranchisement of 
women, and Lloyd George manceuvred to prevent the 
passing of suffrage bills. The Labour Party had never 
made any bones about being committed to women’s 
suffrage; it was always in the programme. At the same 
time Ramsay MacDonald, with a quite genuine dislike 
of violence and a very real belief in constitutional methods, 
expressed his unmistakable disapproval of the law- 
breaking of the W.S.P.U. and his repugnance to the 
people who were responsible for conducting this militant 
agitation. 

‘ The fact that in this matter he (Keir Hardie) was at 
variance with Glasier and MacDonald and some of the 
other leaders was very disquieting to many members of 
the party and a source of satisfaction to its enemies. 
Evidently the ‘‘ Woman Question ”’ had disintegrating 
potentialities.’ (W. Stewart, 7. Keir Hardie: a Biography.) 

The I.1..P., distracted by the activity of the Pank- 
hursts, was on the whole sympathetic, for all Ramsay 
MacDonald’s disapproval. The Fabian Society re- 
afhrmed its creed, ridiculed the suggestions of anti- 
suffragists, and left its members to go their way, even if 
that way led to police court and imprisonment. The 
S.D.F., as the old guard of Marxian Socialism, felt and 
resented the deflection from Social Democracy which the 

1 Perhaps the hatred of war and all disorder, coupled with the 
deep belief in representative government, is the one real political 
sincerity in Ramsay MacDonald’s character. Al] else might be sheer 


opportunism ; the hatred of war, of riot and tumult was part of his 
very self, too profoundly rooted to be cast out. 
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militant agitation for votes for women produced. Adult 
suffrage—votes for every man and woman at the age of 
twenty-one—was an article of the true social democratic 
faith; any measure less than that, any extension of the 
franchise that did not give votes to everybody, was not 
worth attention: so Hyndman and the S.D.F. main- 
tained. Belfort Bax alone was a heretic on this point; 
for all that universal adult suffrage was part of the deposit 
of the Marxian faith he resisted to the end, and survived 
the political enfranchisement of women in Great Britain. 

It was really the diversion of money and strength from 
the propaganda for the economic ‘ emancipation of the 
working class’ to a cause judged to be of far less impor- 
tance that made Hyndman and the S.D.F. antipathetic 
to the votes for women agitation. 

The women’s campaign for a constitutional reform, 
and a parliamentary end, was from 1906 to I914 a cam- 
paign that used ‘ the time-honoured method ’ of window 
smashing to call public attention to the urgency of its 
demand. The methods adopted were familiar to students 
of the campaign for the Reform Bill of 1830. English- 
men had frequently by a display of violence called atten- 
tion to a political grievance. The violence and sabotage 
of the W.S.P.U. were ad hoc to get a bill passed for the 
enfranchisement of women; not revolutionary in them- 
selves, the disorders of the W.S.P.U. encouraged the 
feeling that violence if directed to a good end was not to 
be condemned, and accustomed many minds to the idea 
of war, and fostered an admiration for the sacrifices that 
war required. 

These three agitations then, for Syndicalism, Guild 
Socialism, and Votes for Women in the years preceding 
1914, when the Labour Party was a group of forty in the 
House of Commons, directly deflected social democratic 
propaganda to sectional ends. For the fundamental 
objection of the Marxian Socialist to Syndicalism, direct 
action and the general strike, was that it put the welfare 
of a section, the welfare of a particular Trade Union on 
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strike, before the common good of the whole working 
class. Moreover, what chance had the general strike of 
success, the Social Democrat asked, while the police and 
the military and naval forces of the Crown were controlled 
by a Government hostile to Labour ? 

Guild Socialism was equally at fault; in that, only 
promising industrial salvation to organised sections of 
the working class, it was no better than the productive 
co-operative workshops of 1848. 

When the European War came in August 1914 the 
Socialists of Great Britain were distracted by internal 
problems of policy and method, and disappointed in a 
Parliamentary Labour Party which claimed their support, 
and in its turn supported the Liberals The Socialist 
movement was disintegrated; the old common objective 
—a social democracy with land and capital the property 
of the nation—was obscured and forgotten by men and 
women, eagerly, passionately, and often at much personal 
loss acclaiming this reform, or that, to be the necessary 
goal of human endeavour, urging the part to be greater 
than the whole—as perhaps it was. 

1 Ramsay MacDonald, as Chairman of the Parliamentary Labour 
Party, answered the critics of the ‘ very extreme left wing’ at the 
special Conference of the whole Labour Party held at Glasgow in 
January 1914. If the difference between a Liberal Government and 
a Tory Government was only the difference between Tweedledum 
and Tweedledee it was not worth while to turn one out and put the 
other in. ‘ Those who held the two historical parties in the most 
supreme contempt were just those who ought to support the Party 
most loyally in the view they had taken, that it was not worth while 
undergoing the trouble and el aad of a General Election to turn 
Tweedledum out in order that Iweedledee might reign in his stead. 

The only Government that the Party was really interested in 
having was a Labour Government.’ 

The answer to MacDonald’s argument came from several delegates, 
namely, that it was just by turning Tweedledum out and putting 
Tweedledee in that Labour had won concessions from both parties 
in the past. 

See Report of Fourteenth Annual Conference of the Labour 
Party, 1914. 


CHAPTER IX 


THe War, 1914-8—THE BREAK UP OF THE SOCIALIST INTER- 
NATIONAL—SOCIALIST DIVISIONS IN EVERY COUNTRY— 
Tue Mayjoriry Patriotic, THE Mrinoriry Pacirist— 
RECONSTRUCTION OF THE LaBouR PARTY 


RicHT up to 4 August 1914, the Socialists, not only 
in Great Britain but throughout Europe, hoped for 
peace. Arrangements for the International Socialist 
Congress, planned to meet in Vienna in August 1914, 
were continued, and as late as 29th July the International 
Socialist Bureau met in Brussels, and, at a great demon- 
stration, declared for peace. This anti-war meeting, 
held in the Cirque, and attended by 7,000 people, was 
addressed by Vandervelde (Belgium), Haase (Germany), 
Jaurés (France), and Keir Hardie (Great Britain). Bruce 
Glasier, who was present as a British delegate to the 
International Bureau, wrote of these proceedings: 
‘ Although the dread peril of a general eruption of war 
in Europe was the main subject of the deliberations, no 
One, not even the German representatives, seemed appre- 
hensive of an actual rupture between the Great Powers 
taking place until at least the full resources of diplomacy 
has been exhausted.’ ? 

It was simply impossible for men and women of the 
various Socialist and Labour Parties, to whom the cause 
of international peace was a sacred responsibility, to 
believe in a European War. And the leaders, with their 
International Socialist Bureau and their frequent Inter- 


1W, Stewart, J. Keir Hardie: a Biography, 
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national Trade Union Congresses, steeped in an atmo- 
sphere of goodwill, left war between the nations out of 
account in their calculations. Surely, it was argued, the 
organised working class in each land will refuse to allow 
war to take place; the international movement 1s too 
strong, too deeply rooted in Europe for nation to war 
against nation. 

In Great Britain W. C. Anderson, M.P., a leader of 
the I.L.P., wrote in the Labour Leader on 30th July: 
‘ Despite all signs to the contrary, there will, I believe, 
be no war; nothing, at any rate, in the nature of extended 
warfare.’ 

The British Section of the International Bureau issued 
an ‘ Appeal to the British Working Class’, signed by 
Keir Hardie and Arthur Henderson, as chairman and 
secretary respectively, an appeal for peace and a warning 
of immediate danger only to be averted by working-class 
action: ‘ Whatever may be the rights and wrongs of the 
sudden crushing attack made by the militarist Empire of 
Austria upon Servia, it 1s certain that the workers of all 
countries likely to be drawn into the conflict must strain 
every nerve to prevent their governments from commit- 
ting them to war.’ Moreover war meant alliance with 
Russia, and alliance with Tzar-governed Russia, which at 
that time seemed intolerable to the British Labour Party. 
The appeal called to the working class to ‘ compel those 
of the governing class and their press who are eager to 
commit you to co-operate with Russian despotism, to 
keep silence and respect the decision of the overwhelming 
majority of the people, who will have neither part nor lot 
in such infamy. The success of Russia at the present 
day would be a curse to the world. 

‘ Down with class rule! Down with the rule of brute 
force! Down with war! Up with the peaceful rule of 
the people!’ Thus Keir Hardie and Arthur Henderson 
challenged the war spirit in those days immediately pre- 
ceding 4 August, 1914. Every section of the British 
Labour and Socialist movement took part in the Trafalgar 
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Square Demonstration on Sunday, 2 August. Hyndman 
and Hardie, Lansbury and Henderson, Thorne and 
Cunninghame Graham spoke at that meeting in protest. 
But the British Government, concerned with preserving 
‘ the balance of power’ in Europe—sticking to the tra- 
ditional policy, which since the time of Elizabeth has 
drawn England now to support this power and now that 
—without love for France and Russia or hatred of 
Germany, anxious only that no one power should be 
predominant in Europe, knew that protests of Labour 
Parties and Socialists could be disregarded, once the 
sword was drawn. ‘The might of Germany threatened 
the balance of power in Europe; therefore England must 
be on the side of Russia and France: it was so plain to 
Sir Edward Grey and to his colleagues in the Cabinet; 
at least to nearly all of them. Not plain, certainly, to 
John Burns, who happily taken up with his work at the 
Local Government Board since 1906, had left questions 
of foreign policy to the Foreign Office. But Burns, the 
old Social Democrat, the first English workman to sit in 
a British Cabinet, could not, when it came to the point, 
be a party toa European War. So he resigned, and with 
him went Morley and Loreburn, the Lord Chancellor, 
and C. P. Trevelyan, the last named to reappear on the 
side of the Labour Party. Yet Burns, though he would 
make this great renunciation—and he thoroughly enjoyed 
the responsibilities of office, so that resignation meant a 
very real sacrifice (the loss of income was a quite secon- 
dary matter; Burns never considered money in his 
personal decisions; ‘there’s not enough money in the 
Liberal Party to buy John Burns ’, he boasted scornfully 
and truthfully, years before)—would not range himself 
with the pacifist critics of England at war. He remained 
a silent, solitary figure, lost to public life. 

As for the International of the Socialists and Trade 
Unions it was broken beyond all piecing together at the 
general declaration of war; the cords of peace and good- 
will were but as gossamer threads when in each land the 
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cries went up: ‘ My country, right or wrong!’ ‘ The 
fatherland in danger.’ ! 

German Social Democrats had never given an under- 
taking that their representatives in the Reichstag would 
not under any circumstances vote the necessary war 
credits in the event of European War; neither had they 
voted at international congresses for a general strike 
against war. Social Democrats and constitutional 
Socialists, the German party had not the smallest leanings 
to Anarchism and the policy of ‘ direct action’ and the 
general strike. Hyndman, recalling the line taken by 
Bebel and Liebknecht in 1870 and their opposition to 
the annexation of Alsace-Lorraine, was shocked, and 
really hurt, that the German Social Democrats supported 
their Kaiser in 1914. But Bebel was dead. And to the 
Germans of the Social Democratic Party the menace of 
attack by Russia on the one side and by France on the 
other compelled a general rally to the Government. 
That the war was a war of Russia against Germany 
justified every lover of the fatherland in taking up arms, 
all but a small minority of German Socialists maintained. 
The assassination of Jaurés reduced the pacifists in 
France to an even smaller minority, and left the carefully 
constructed Socialist unity smashed beyond recovery. 
So as each nation plunged into the war, and all but tiny 
bands of pacifist Socialists responded to the call to arms, 
the International was broken to pieces in every land of 
Europe; in every land the national organisations that 
had Socialism for their objective were torn and trampled 
upon by conflicting opinions. The majority in Socialist 
parties and Trade Unions was as ‘ patriotic’ as the rest 
of the nation; the minority ‘ pacifist ’. 

Of course this classification into ‘ patriots’ and ‘ paci- 
fists’ must not be treated as a scientific terminology. 

1‘ What had come of these International Congresses and the 
frequent meetings of the International Socialist Bureau? In prac- 
tice nothing ; in general good understanding and mutual appreciation 


between the various nationalities a good deal; so it was generally 
assumed.’ H.M. Hyndman, Evolution of Revolution, 
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Many of the ‘ patriots’ were no lovers of war and no 
admirers of militarism, while many of the ‘ pacifists’ 
were tremendous lovers of England. The sentiments 
expressed by John Burns at the General Election of 1906 
were the convictions he held no less strongly in 1914: 
‘ He would go to Parliament as a big Briton and a great 
Londoner, for the England that Chaucer exalted in song, 
that Multon ennobled in verse, and that Shakespeare 
glorified in monumental plays; for an England of green 
fields and healthy peasants; for an England that would 
care more about the peasant than the pheasant; for an 
England with more cottages in the country and less slums 
in the city; for an England the citadel of Labour and the 
centre of freedom; for the England that King Arthur 
inspired and that King Alfred consecrated with his life; 
for the England of the old yeoman farmers who loved 
England because she provided them with fields out of 
which they could get short hours and good remuneration 
—the England of the golden age before imperialism had 
wasted its substance and prostituted its strength.’ So 
many a ‘ pacifist’ of the Labour Party might have said 
in 1914. 

In Great Britain the I.L.P., with 30,000 members, and 
its leaders, were pacifist. It was not that Keir Hardie 
and Ramsay MacDonald kept the I.L.P. from assisting 
the Government; neither were they responsible for the 
general mind of the I.L.P. being averse from taking part 
in the war. The bulk of the I.L.P. members were 
always anti-war, and had grown up in an atmosphere that 
held war to be ‘sinful’. Had MacDonald and Hardie 
supported the war in 1914 they would have been repu- 
diated by their followers. 

The stumbling-block to the patriotic Socialists was 
alliance with Tzarist Russia; for the government of the 
Tzar and his ministers, with its imprisonments of Socialists 
and Liberals, its denial of constitutional liberties and 
reforms, had been denounced over and over again by 
British Socialists. The enemies of the Tzar, the revo- 
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lutionists of Russia, such men as Stepniak (in England, 
a Fabian), and Peter Kropotkin, avowed Communist- 
Anarchist, philosopher, and man of science, were the 
honoured friends of British Socialists. 

The actual declaration of war settled the matter as far 
as the majority were concerned. Hyndman and Cun- 
ninghame Graham, Thorne and Clynes had sought peace 
while it endured, but now that war had come, well, 
Socialists and Trade Unionists, like other people had 
got to see it through. 

Hyndman put the case as he saw It: 

‘For more than forty years I have persistently advo- 
cated the liberation of India from British domination, 
and, for the same long period, I have vigorously de- 
nounced Russian despotism. I have nowise changed my 
view. But, as matters stand to-day, it is a choice of evils 
in all the affairs of life. When a man is called upon to 
act, he must put up the shutters on one side of his in- 
tellect. The victory of Germany would be worse for 
civilization and humanity than the success of the Allies.’ 
That was it! A choice of evils, and the victory of 
Germany a worse thing for civilisation and humanity 
than the success of the Allies. 

Therefore Hyndman, now in his seventy-fourth year, 
joined the Workers’ War Emergency National Com- 
mittee, and with Sidney Webb was busily occupied in 
getting good resolutions passed; later he sat on the Food 
Consumers’ Council, and in his old age acquired a patience 
and reasonableness on committees that, had he possessed 
it in the ’eighties, might have made the S.D.F. a force in 
national politics. In the British Socialist Party, which 
Hyndman had fostered and blessed, as an attempt at 
Socialist unity, the majority were pacifist, aggressively 
pacifist; so that in 1915 when the annual conference of 
the B.S.P. was held Hyndman and the remnant of the 
old $.D.F., faithful to their chief, were cast out. With 
Hyndman went Will Thorne and John Joseph Jones 

1R. T. Hyndman, Last Years of H. M. Hyndman. 
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(better known as ‘ Jack’ Jones), organiser of the Gas- 
workers’ Union and M.P. for Silvertown in West Ham 
after 1918, F. H. Gorle of Watford, Dan Irving, M.P. 
for Burnley 1918, T. Kennedy, M.P. for Kirkcaldy 
1920, Belfort Bax, and H. W. Lee, editor of Fustice. 
But not the Countess of Warwick, in whom hatred of 
war made continued membership with her social demo- 
cratic friends impossible. Ejected from the British 
Socialist Party Hyndman and his patriotic group (to 
whom 7ustice still belonged) promptly formed themselves 
into the National Socialist Party and joined the Labour 
Party. (But before he died in 1921 Hyndman persuaded 
the devoted few who still adhered to the National Socialist 
Party to return to the old style of the Social Democratic 
Federation, and as the S.D.F. it was still in existence in 
1924.) 

As for the Labour Party, only one section, the I.L.P., 
kept out of war propaganda. Most of the members of 
the Labour Party Executive and most of the forty Labour 
M.P.s in the House of Commons took part in the re- 
cruiting campaign and did their share in patriotic speech- 
making. Ben Tillett, whose motto was * My class, right 
or wrong, my country right or wrong !’, lent all his 
convincing oratory to the cause of the Allies. Even such 
old I.L.P. members of Parliament as G. N. Barnes, J. H. 
Clynes, James Parker, G. J. Wardle and G. H. Roberts 
thought the I.L.P. attitude wrong and went with the 
majority of their countrymen. ‘ Then followed the com- 
plete mergence of the Labour Party in the war-lusty 
crowd ’—such was Ramsay MacDonald’s conclusion of 
the matter in 1921—-seven years later1 MacDonald 
himself at once resigned the chairmanship of the Labour 
Party in the House of Commons, and with Keir Hardie, 
Philip Snowden, W. Anderson, and a group of pacifist 
Radicals pursued an attitude of cold hostility to the 
Government2. Hardie, Snowden, and Anderson were 

1JIn Introduction to W. Stewart’s Biography of J. Keir Hardie. 


2‘ They maintained that the war, far from being oy was the 
result of territorial and economic greed for which those in high places 
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not content with a merely negative opposition to the 
Government, they were positively anti-war. The Labour 
Party officially condemned conscription in 1916, for all 
its being merged in ‘ the war-lusty crowd’. As the war 
went on the bitterness between pacifists and patriots in 
the Labour Party increased. ‘The former urged peace 
by negotiation, the latter, and for them Hyndman spoke, 
were for making it a fight to a finish, for ending for ever 
a militarist Germany in Europe. 

Bernard Shaw, as the mouthpiece of the Fabian 
Society (which, as ever, contained representatives of 
different opinions), was constrained to issue a manifesto 
‘Common Sense about the War ’—it first appeared as 
an article in the New Statesman, and was then published 
as a pamphlet—which was received with ill favour by the 
majority, because it struck at the national sense of 
righteousness and poured cold water on the assurance 
that Germany alone was to blame. Everybody knows 
that if national or party propaganda is to be successful it 
must create a feeling of the moral superiority on your 
own side, and emphasise the wicked depravity of the 
enemy; even in politics, in a lesser degree, this propa- 
ganda of moral superiority has to be cultivated; each 
side insists on national ruin being inevitable, should the 
other—the wicked—side win. Shaw, in his ‘Common 
Sense about the War’ as early as November 1914, 
attacked the collective mind and thereby provoked the 
enmity of ‘the crowd’. At the same time Shaw recog- 
nised that the war was a fact, and a fact that could hardly 
be ignored. While Keir Hardie was so pleased with 
Shaw’s attempt to dispel illusion that he wrote to the 
author of his expectation that 1t would ‘ produce an 


in all the countries involved were to blame. As far as the Defence 
of the Realm Act, and the violence of mobs, would allow them, they 
preached this doctrine all over the land. In Parliament, aided by 
a small group of Liberals who had disagreed with their party, and 
who, after the war, came over to Labour, they kept up a constant 
sniping of the Government, which brought many interesting episodes 
to light.” Keith Hutchinson, Labour in Politics. 
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elevation of tone in the national life which will be felt for 
generations to come’, there is no evidence -that Shaw 
shared this hope. It was enough that the Fabian Society 
had put itself right by pointing out where others were 
wrong. As for its members, patriotic and pacifist alike 
pursued their activities as conscience and prejudice, in- 
stinct and reason, heart and mind dictated. 


Attempts to recreate the International by anti- 
militarist Socialists in different lands, and in especial in 
the neutral countries, were made. 

The first Russian revolution, March 1917, ended the 
rule of the Tzar and brought Kerensky, a moderate 
Socialist, into power. The apparent exhaustion of 
Russia encouraged pacifists to renewed efforts at peace, 
and Kerensky supported proposals for an International 
Socialist Conference at Stockholm. Kerensky’s position 
was, in fact, impossible. The Russian army, consisting 
almost entirely of peasants, was disaffected and utterly 
war weary. The situation was unmanageable. And, 
‘it would not be reasonable to criticise harshly the Pro- 
visional Government, and more particularly Kerensky and 
his associates, because they failed to dominate an almost 
unmanageable situation. To re-establish military disci- 
pline in a disaffected army, and at the same time to give 
the whole of the soldiery the benefit of the latest prin- 
ciples of democracy, was an impossible task. Kerensky 
himself saw that he was undertaking a forlorn hope when 
he accepted the leadership that was forced upon him by 
the consensus of public opinion. His signing of the 
manifesto granting complete democratic rights to the 
rank and file of the army, at the same time that he pro- 
claimed his intention to enforce an iron discipline, has 
been vigorously denounced as extreme weakness. But 
he had, as leader of the Peasant Social Revolutionaries 
and Radical Socialists, declared for war at the start, and 
unless he had decided to act as dictator it 1s hard to see 
what he could have done in view of the universal demo- 

C.S. N 
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cratic flood that was sweeping everything before it at this 
juncture’ 

The Stockholm Conference could not be held. 
The war Governments neither of France nor Great Britain 
would grant passports to delegates. All talk of peace 
until Germany was beaten was denounced as savouring 
of weakness by the ‘ Win-the-war’ section of British 
Socialists. 

At the same time the Russian Revolution was welcomed 
by every section, patriotic or pacifist, and George Lans- 
bury, at the time in charge of the Herald as a weekly 
Socialist paper, saw at once that in the downfall of the 
Tzar an event of immense significance had taken place. 
A national campaign, organised very largely by the 
Herald, combined expressions of sympathy with the 
Russian Revolution with expression of the desire for 
peace. At the end of May 1917, a conference at Leeds, 
attended by over one thousand delegates from local 
Labour Parties, Trades’ Councils, Trade Union branches 
and executives, from the I.L.P. and British Socialist 
Party, from Women’s Co-operative Guilds, and inter- 
national organisations, passed resolutions calling for 
the establishment of Councils of Workmen and Soldiers 
(such as had been set up in Russia, with Keren- 
sky’s approval) and pledging those present ‘to work 
through its newly constituted Workmen’s and Soldiers’ 
Councils for an immediate and democratic peace ’.? 

Philip Snowden moved this last resolution; W. 
Anderson, Robert Smillie, and Ramsay MacDonald were 
there to voice the I.L.P. demands. Others who assisted 
at this conference were Mrs. Despard and Mrs. Philip 
Snowden, Ernest Bevin (of the Dockers’ Union), Tom 


1H. M. Hyndman, Evolution of Revolution. 


2“ The Leeds Conference, for which the Herald was mainly re- 
sponsible, was one of the most wonderful Labour and Socialist 
gatherings ever held in this country. It was denounced as unofficial. 
So it was, but a very large number of official persons attended... 
the main business being to hail the Russian Revolution and to 
establish Workers’ and Soldiers’ Councils.’ G. Lansbury, The 
Miracle of Fleet Street. 
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Mann, Robert Williams (of the Transport Workers), 


Roden Buxton (a prominent Liberal before the war), 
Bertrand Russell, Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
Sylvia Pankhurst and F. Pethick Lawrence. 

Well might Lansbury say with pardonable pride ‘ No 
other organisation, except that connected with the Hera/d, 
could have got such an assembly together or could have 
united so divergent a set of rebels and others as were here 
met together’. But it was altogether too divergent, this 
assembly, and nothing came of it; nothing, that is, in 
the form of Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Councils.t 

For the time both Ramsay MacDonald and Philip 
Snowden found strange bedfellows in adversity, non- 
parliamentary and revolutionary persons with whom they 
had no substantial common ground. The pacifism of 
Lansbury’s ‘ rebels’ was not the pacifism of MacDonald 
and Snowden. With the latter it was a conviction that 
war was not the right way to settle international disputes, 
that the qualities produced by war did not tend to make 
good citizens and promote reasonableness in_ politics. 
The ‘rebel’ pacifists had no particular objection to 
violence, if, and when, that violence was directed against 
‘the capitalist system ’; they were as ardently for Lenin 
and Trotsky when the Bolsheviks flew to arms in defence 
of the second Russian Revolution, as were ever the 
Revolutionists for France in 1793. MacDonald and 
Snowden preached eloquently the peace tradition of the 
Manchester Liberals. Tom Mann and the ‘rebels’ 
gloried in the quite foreign tradition of the barricade. 
Between the two groups there could be no real agree- 
ment. It was the merest accident, this chance fortuitous 
comradeship of men and women in a minority, united 
only in opposition to the Government. ‘ The friends of 
peace are the friends of choice, whereas the comrades of 

1‘ Unhappily, mainly owing to the disagreements, and at times 
bitter enmity, which existed between members of the British 
Socialist Party (now the Communist Party) and the Independent 


Labour Party, this movement for Workers’ and Soldiers’ Councils 
came to naught.’ G. Lansbury, The Miracle of Fleet Street. 
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war are the friends of accident, and as violence has blown 
them together, so by violence they may be again sundered 
without any serious breach.’ 

What the war did was to bring MacDonald and 
Snowden into closer and more sympathetic touch with 
the pacifist Radicalsk—the Buxtons, the Trevelyans, 
Arthur Ponsonby and E. D. Morel—men so completely 
distressed with Lloyd George, so angered by his ways, 
that henceforth they would march no more with the 
banners of Liberalism; these were driven to join the 
Labour Party as the alternative to political extinction. 

The seizure of power in Russia by Lenin, his con- 
clusion of peace by Germany, and the ‘dictatorship of 
the proletariat’ proclaimed by the Bolsheviks were not, 
at the time, regarded unfavourably by British Labour 
leaders; for the feeling of weariness as the long years of 
war seemed to bring the end no nearer, and, protesting 
conviction that the slaughter should cease, were finding 
expression in 1918. Not yet was it perceived that the 
success of Lenin—Marxist, and yet in method a follower 
of the Anarchist Bakunin, rather than of Marx, confident, 
indifferent to human sufferings so long as the end be 
achieved, pecuniarily honest and in personal life ascetic— 
was to affect profoundly all Socialist theory in Europe, 
break into still smaller fragments the internationalism 
broken by the war, and divide still more acutely 1n each land 
the national Socialist parties already so seriously divided 
and distracted. The rise of Communism, and its threat 
to constitutional development in the direction of Socialism, 
were not foreseen when Litvinof, an invited and fraternal 
delegate from Bolshevik Russia, addressed the British 
Labour Party Conference in 1918. 

All through that last year of the war the Labour Party 
leaders were preparing for the General Election which 
was bound to come when peace was declared. At a 
conference in January, the proposal that the Labour 
members in Lloyd George’s Coalition Ministry should 
resign was heavily defeated ; but Henderson, at the next 
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conference, held in June, succeeded in carrying a resolu- 
tion declaring that the political truce was at an end. 
This did not require the retirement of the Labour mem- 
bers from the Government, but it did mean, as Henderson 
explained, that the Labour Party would be free to contest 
by-elections. 

At that same conference the Labour Party recon- 
structed itself, so that in future it should consist not only 
of Trade Unionists and members of Socialist societies, 
but also of ‘ brain workers’. All who accepted the con- 
stitution and were in agreement with the aims of the 
party were declared eligible. Local Labour Parties con- 
sisting of individual members were to be established in 
every constituency, even as Liberal and Conservative had 
their local organisations. The conference also declared 
that the Labour Party was sincerely desirous ‘ To secure 
for the producers, by hand or by brain, the full fruits of 
their industry, and the most equitable distribution thereof 
that may be possible, upon the basis of the common 
ownership of the means of production and the best ob- 
tainable system of popular administration and control of 
each industry or service’. 

On the question of reconstruction, of the new England 
which was to arise after the war—a subject treated some- 
what expansively by Lloyd George—the conference spoke 
severely against any ‘ patchwork jerrymandering of the 
anarchic individualism and profiteering of the com- 
petitive Capitalism of pre-war time ’, and called for the 
‘ gradual building up of a new social order, based, not 
on internecine conflict, inequality of riches, and dominion 
over subject classes, subject races, or a subject sex, but 
on the deliberately planned co-operation in production 
and distribution and exchange, the sympathetic approach 
to a healthy equality, the widest possible participation in 
power, both economic and political, and the general con- 
sciousness of consent which characterise a true demo- 
cracy’. All this rigmarole—and there was a good deal 
more of it—meant something, and the moral fervour, it 
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may be urged, made up for the want of clearness. Any- 
way ‘the necessity of having in Parliament and the 
country a vigorous, courageous, independent and un- 
fettered political party’ could be understood; it sug- 
gested an impatience with Trade Union officials and 
leaders of the Labour Party still absorbed in Lloyd 
George’s Ministry. When it came down to details the 
policy of the Labour Party at the 1918 Conference was 
defined to include the nationalisation of railways, mines 
and the liquor trade. At the instigation of a group of 
Cambridge intellectuals the conference also took up the 
notion that the huge war debt could be paid off by a levy 
on capital; and this item—the capital levy—loomed 
larger than all the resolutions for nationalising land or 
mines. It may not have been quite intelligible to most 
of the delegates, it certainly was not intelligible to the 
rank and file of the Labour Party, how this levy on 
capital was to be raised. But Pethick Lawrence (some- 
time Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and leader 
of militant suffragists) was keenly in favour, and Philip 
Snowden was quite sure it was not only feasible but the 
right policy; and Snowden was an accepted authority in 
the Labour Party in matters of finance. For some years 
the capital levy vexed the fortunes of the Labour Party 
at elections, to be dropped from practical politics when 
the Labour Party came into office in 1924. 

As for the other resolutions, every political party 
passes resolutions when it meets in conference. En- 
thusiasm and energy are retained by allowing many 
resolutions to be passed which comfort the heart and 
refresh the faith of the ardent—the ardent, who are the 
very salt in a political party—and as expressions of pious 
opinions are not repugnant to the majority. The party 
managers understand all that, and willingly allow resolu- 
tions to be passed which kindle warmth and—lead to 
nothing. Pious opinions are one thing, practical politics 


1 Philip Snowden was in the Inland Revenue before he came to 
the front in the I1.L.P. Pethick Lawrence was a mathematician. 
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resolutions in favour of women’s suffrage and the taxation 
of land values without anything happening; never had 
the party managers admitted these articles of faith to be 
practical politics. Votes for women had been carried by 
common consent of all parties during the war—Asquith 
himself joyfully recanting his long denial. The taxation 
of land values, that famous device of Henry George, was 
an attack on property, and therefore rallied property 
owners to the defence. 

To the single taxer the tax on land values is a cause. 
To the Socialist the nationalisation of land as a step 
towards the common ownership of all the sources of 
wealth is of vital importance. To party managers the 
success of the party is the one thing that matters. 

The leaders and managers of the Labour Party in 1918 
were chiefly concerned that when peace came—and by 
June 1918 the end of the war was in sight to many who 
discerned that the last attack of the German army had 
failed—there should be in ‘ Parliament and the country 
a vigorous, courageous, independent and unfettered poli- 
tical party ’. 

All passing of resolutions that forwarded that end was 
to be encouraged. The great thing was to get on the 
side of the Labour Party ex-Service men and the Liberals 
who could no longer be induced to serve under or follow 
Lloyd George. The Socialists, the few remaining Social- 
ists, were safely attached by a Socialist formula. The 
S.D.F. had resigned independence by joining the Labour 
Party. Moreover, the war had accustomed the nation to 
State control, so that it had ceased to be a revolutionary 
plan; the Labour Party could afford to countenance a 
programme of State control in peace times, since State 
control had been the rule in the years of war. 


CHAPTER X 


DEFEAT OF THE Pacirist MINORITY AT THE ARMISTICE— 
SIGNIFICANCE AND INFLUENCE OF THE BOLSHEVIK REVo- 
LUTION—REVIVAL IN ANTI-PARLIAMENTARIAN PROPA- 
GANDA—RETURN TO #£ConsTITUTIONAL MeETHODsS— 
MacDonatp’s ‘PatTH TO SOCIALISM’ 


In November 1918, ten days after the Armistice, the 
Labour Party at a special conference in London decided 
to break away from the Coalition Government and to 
become once more the ‘independent and unfettered 
political party’ of its pre-war days. J. R. Clynes, Will 
Thorne, and Tom Shaw (an important Lancashire Trade 
Unionist and secretary of the International Textile 
Workers before the war) were against giving up Lloyd 
George while the Peace Treaty was still unsigned. 
Bernard Shaw was emphatically on the other side. Once 
the decision had been taken Clynes, loyal to the party, 
resigned from the Government; G. N. Barnes, James 
Parker, G. J. Wardle, and G. H. Roberts preferred to 
throw over the Labour Party and stick to Lloyd George. 
Trade Unionists and old members of the I.L.P., all four 
had grown up in the Socialist movement. The refusal 
to accept the decision of the Labour Party meant separa- 
tion from former colleagues, separation final and com- 
plete. In the case of Roberts the separation turned into 
antagonism; and in the very city of Norwich which had 
chosen him, an I.L.P. man, for its parliamentary repre- 
sentative, Roberts as a Conservative subsequently sought 
election. He was not elected. 
176 
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For the General Election at the end of 1918 the 
Labour Party made a tremendous effort and put up 361 
candidates. Only 57 were returned, and these were of 
the patriotic majority. The Coalition ticket issued by 
Lloyd George and Bonar Law knocked over the pacifists; 
Ramsay MacDonald, Philip Snowden, W. Anderson, 
and Arthur Henderson with the Radical group, which 
had been in opposition to Lloyd George—all lost their 
seats. John Burns did not offer himself for re-election. 
As in 1900 it was what the newspapers hostile to the 
Coalition called a ‘ khaki election’, the register of an 
Opinion obviously impermanent. 

Not in this temporary triumph of the Lloyd Georgians 
and not in his own eclipse had Ramsay MacDonald 
serious cause for misgiving. MacDonald could afford 
to wait for the tide to turn—as it always turns when the 
shouting and clamour, natural enough at the end of 
war, cease, and in the disappointments of peace the 
popularity of war ministers melts and vanishes. The 
real danger to the Labour Party, and to the social reforms 
contemplated by the leaders of the Labour Party, was not 
in this fleeting triumph of political adversaries; it was in 
the rise of a Communist Party, fascinated by the coup 
d'état of Lenin and Trotsky in Russia, and earnestly 
looking to Moscow for a creed anda policy. Once more 
a wave of anti-parliamentary feeling drove Trade 
Unionists and Guild Socialists from the old accredited 
constitutional lines and revived the hope in direct action. 
The success of a Council of Action, created in August 
1920 to prevent the Government supporting Poland in 
a war against Bolshevik Russia, encouraged revolutionary 
ideas. This Council of Action included representatives 
of the Trade Union Congress, the Labour Party, and the 
Parliamentary Labour Party, and was not dominated by 
anti-parliamentarians. On the contrary the constitu- 
tional Labour leaders, J. H. Thomas of the Railway 
Workers’ Union, J. R. Clynes, and Arthur Henderson 


were as strongly against any act of war as were the 
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Communists. Lloyd George denied that war was contem- 
plated against Russia, but none believed him; certainly 
not Henderson, nor the Labour leaders who called the 
Council of Action into being. 

Yet it was one thing to say ‘ Not a man, not a gun, 
not a shilling’ for a campaign which involved sending 
troops and armaments to Russia; it was another to 
render submission to the authority of Lenin and to look 
to Moscow for guidance in the conduct of international 
Labour politics. Thomas, Clynes, Henderson, and 
MacDonald were heartily averse from war against Lenin; 
they were no less averse from the International—the 
Third International, as it was called—which had Moscow 
for its headquarters and required strict obedience to the 
decisions of Moscow. 

In the I.L.P. a ‘ Left Wing Group’ had withdrawn 
the party from the old Second International, which under 
Branting (Sweden), Longuet (France), Adler (Austria), 
had met in Switzerland in 1919. The Second Inter- 
national—but the shadow of its former self—was revi- 
sionist and stood not for revolution but for social reform: 
and for each nation deciding its own policy. Lenin 
explained that such an International, was from the 
Communist or true Socialist standpoint, utterly useless. 
The revolution in Russia and the ‘ dictatorship of the 
proletariat’ had, Lenin insisted, changed the whole 
outlook. Henceforth there was Communism, the Russian 
Communism of Soviets and realities, and none other; 
for the Bolsheviks had established the social revolution 
desired of all true Socialists. Socialists everywhere must 
support the Russian Revolution, and take their orders 
from Moscow, since Moscow led the way for all the 
world to follow, or they ceased to count as Socialists. 
Lenin was quite definite on that point when the position 
was placed before him by the I.L.P. * Left Wing Group’ 
In a series of questions. 


1See the pamphlet Moscow's Reply to the I.L.P., published by 
‘Left Wing Group’ of the I.L.P. in 1920. 
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The Left Wing could prevent an immediate revival of 
the pre-war International, it was not so successful when 
it tried to attach the I.L.P. to Moscow. In 1921, at its 
annual conference, the I.L.P. decided by an overwhelm- 
ing vote not to afhliate to Lenin’s Third International, 
and this decision being followed by the retirement of the 
defeated section MacDonald once more had a loyal and 
united following. No longer was he haunted by revolu- 
tionary uncongenial companions of the war period; who, 
with Anarchist leanings, belonged to quite other faiths 
and worshipped strange gods; sheer idolaters in the eyes 
of MacDonald—to be cast out of the company of the 
faithful. For by 1921 it was perfectly clear to Mac- 
Donald that between the Communists, who took their 
faith and instructions from Moscow, and the constitu- 
tional Socialists throughout Europe, there could be 
neither agreement nor alliance. The presence of Com- 
munists within the Labour Party meant disintegration, 
and the enemies of the Labour Party by identifying 
Socialists with Communists could arouse an amount of 
prejudice that would do untold harm at the polls. More- 
over, Lenin, by asserting, abruptly and disconcertingly, 
that the old Socialism, which the leaders of the majority 
parties in every land still professed, was no use at all, 
that it was neither the Social Democracy of Karl Marx, 
nor indeed anything but a political sham, had struck a 
blow at parliamentary and constitutional policy through- 
out the world. 

Lenin was a realist. The opportunity came in Russia 
and he took it. That the revolution he accomplished 
involved the deaths, banishments or imprisonments of all 
who opposed the Soviet Government—no matter previous 
records of Socialist activity—all who could be accused of 
counter-revolutionary aims, was inevitable; he neither 
apologised for nor explained the ‘terror’ that must be 
taken for granted in a successful revolution. When the 
Socialists of the old pre-war Second International pro- 
tested that the proceedings in Russia were not according 
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to Marx, Lenin dismissed their arguments as ‘ bourgeois 
ideology’, or, as we might put it, ‘all moonshine’. 
What Lenin saw was the impossibility of Socialism on 
the old constitutional lines. Socialism on those lines 
could never come, because with every fresh success the 
Socialists became part of the existing order, elements not 
of revolution but of stability. It had happened in every 
land where the Socialists were organised politically. 
Could not in France, for instance, Millerand, Briand, 
Viviant, and a host of lesser men be named ?_ In England 
Henderson and Clynes had belonged to the War Cabinet. 
In Germany it was well known the Socialists were 
Socialist only in name; revisionists and reformers made 
up the bulk of the party; neither in the Reichstag nor 
in the numerous municipalities were the Social Demo- 
crats working for revolution. Kautsky, long the cham- 
pion of the pure Marxist faith against the revisionists, 
attempted a defence of the German party and its policy, 
and ventured on a criticism of the Russian ‘ dictatorship 
of the proletariat’, arguing that dictatorship implied 
contempt for democracy. ‘ Nonsense,’ Lenin replied, 
‘dictatorship, as Marx taught, is not a form of govern- 
ment but a state of things: and there lies between the 
Capitalist and Communist society a period of revolu- 
tionary transformation of one into the other. This 
period has a corresponding political period of transition, 
during which the State can be nothing else than a revo- 
lutionary dictatorship of the proletariat.’ Kautsky, 
Lenin declared, with all his knowledge of Marx, had 
done nothing but exhibit the “complete and disgraceful 
bankruptcy of the Second International, which has long 
been the subject of talk among honest Socialists in all 
countries’. In this same substantial pamphlet! Lenin 
also dealt with Vandervelde and found him apostate. As 
a practical politician the Marxist was bound to explain 
to the masses the necessity of a revolution and the neces- 
sity of preparing for it and of refuting the arguments 
1 The Proletarian Revolution, by N. Lenin, 1919. 
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against it; ‘ but neither Kautsky nor Vandervelde does 
anything of the sort—because they themselves are 
traitors to Socialism, who only want to maintain 
among the workers the reputation of Socialists and 
Marxists’. Lenin is positive and emphatic. What 
he did not allow for was that Kautsky and Vander- 
velde and the rest of the veterans of the Second Inter- 
national had come to recognise, even as Ramsay Mac- 
Donald had all along recognised, that Socialism was an 
impossibility; useful as a political inspiration for the 
masses, it was no longer a new order of society to be 
ushered in with revolution. Socialism could not be 
disavowed, the very name had sacred associations; but 
it must be understood—and the sooner the better—that 
social democracy was but another name for social reform. 

The truth is that while the economics of Marx still 
seemed to hold the field, his definition of capital to be 
unimpeachable (as far as it could be understood), and his 
theory of surplus value to be an entirely satisfactory 
explanation, much of Marx’s political view of the future 
was by no means to be so faithfully accepted. As for 
Marx’s atheism, his materialist conception of history and 
new collectivist ethic—all this to practical politicians was 
a sorry hindrance and a serious handicap. Besides, the 
opportunity Lenin had seized in Russia had not occurred 
elsewhere. The German Social Democrats had been 
permitted (nay commanded) by the victorious Allies to 
set up a republic, they would not have been allowed to 
indulge in a social revolution. Very considerable help 
had been given by France and Great Britain to the various 
military expeditions directed against the Soviet Republic. 
In Germany or Belgium had the Social Democratic 
leaders—staunch patriots in the years of war—attempted 
a revolution, the Allies would in the former country have 
promptly sent their forces to destroy it, and in the latter 
have assisted the anti-revolutionary army in the inevitable 
civil war. In Italy spasmodic revolutionary outbreaks 
and social disorders came to nothing for want of strong 
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leadership amongst the Communists; and instead of social 
revolution and dictatorship of the proletariat, Mussolini, 
the ex-Socialist, with his Fascisti, took power into their 
own hands and did the trampling on civil liberty and 
other unpleasant but customary things that pertain to 
dictatorship. 

Lenin had the genius to see that the chance was his 
in Russia in the autumn of 1917, and the will to take it. 
Kerensky’s semblance of constitutional government could 
not oppose any real obstacle. The army was ready for 
peace, ready to take the side of the man who made peace. 
The peasants raised no objection, since they were in 
possession of the lands they coveted. And then it must 
be noted that Lenin really did believe in the Marxian 
propaganda and the Marxian gospel. For him it was 
no visionary outline of a future, the dim and distant 
future of the Socialist of the old parties—a future too far 
off to disturb the possessors of property; it was not 
‘dope’, Lenin’s Socialism, the promise of a heaven on 
earth, as the reward of the good, to be won by voting for 
Socialists at elections, a heaven not to be realised in the 
present age, but to be enjoyed in some remote and far-off 
time by the children of the promise. Lenin saw that in 
Russia at least capitalism and civil government and 
military command had all broken down. For him the 
hour had struck for the social revolution, the proletarian 
dictatorship that was to inaugurate the era of Socialism. 
With Trotsky and a red army of fervent revolutionists to 
drive off the invaders (who under various commanders 
endeavoured to restore some portion of the old régime), 
Lenin could develop his dictatorship of the proletariat 
and exhibit Socialism in practice to the rest of the world. 
(To Lenin, as to Marx and Engels, Socialism and Com- 
munism were interchangeable terms, and meant exactly 
the same thing. In Great Britain Communism, before 
Lenin’s coup d'état, had come to mean something rather 
superior to Socialism, a development of Socialism, volun- 
tary perhaps, and not dependent on government by the 
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State. In this sense Keir Hardie talked of looking for- 
ward to a Communism in the distance, the sort of free 
society William Morris had sketched in News from 
Nowhere.)} 

‘Lo! here is Socialism,’ Lenin called to all mankind, 
‘here is the end of exploiter and exploited; this 1s what 
we have striven for for fifty years! Come and join us ! 
Workers of the world unite! The era of Capitalism 1s 
finished, Socialism has arrived ! ’ 

And instead of receiving the glad news with general 
rejoicing, with three cheers, and drinking of healths to 
Lenin and Trotsky and other heroes of the Russian 
Revolution, the Socialists in every land covered their 
faces in shame and confusion, denying that this Russian 
business, with its massacres and imprisonments, its 
minority rule and contempt of parliamentary usage was 
the Socialism they had preached. This was not, could 
not be, the social democracy Karl Marx had foretold— 
the reign of brotherhood and social equality, ‘all for 
each and each for all ’—this reign of terror and these 
horrors ! 

‘But it is Socialism, the Socialism of Marx all the 
same,’ Lenin replied. ‘ Not only that, there is no other 
Socialism, and your Socialist leaders know it as well as 
I do. Reject this and you are rejecting Socialism and 
are on the side of the enemies of the working class. 
Look at Kautsky and Vandervelde, traitors both! As 
for England, with its bourgeois Trade Union leaders, its 
Henderson and its Thomas, its Clynes and its Snowden 
—what did England know of Marx?’ 

It was Hyndman, the oldest (and some, forgetting 
Belfort Bax, said the only) Marxist in England who most 

1“ Mankind when left free has always and in all parts of the world 
naturally turned to Communism. That it will do so again is the 
most likely forecast that can be made, and the great industrial 
organisations, the Co-operative movement, the Socialist organisa- 
tions and the Labour Party are each and all developing the feeling 
of solidarity and of mutual aid which will make the inauguration of 


Communism a comparatively easy task as the natural successor to 
State Socialism.’ J. Keir Hardie, From Serfdom to Socialism, 1907. 


CHAPTER I 


ANTECEDENTS : OWEN AND OwENISM—CHARTISM— 
Tue ‘First INTERNATIONAL’ 


Socialism as a plan for the reorganisation of human 
society had many adherents at different times in the nine- 
teenth century. The first group to take the name of 
‘Socialist’ was associated with Robert Owen (177I- 
1858); and Owen, beginning in 1817 with his ‘ Plan’ 
for co-operative villages for the relief of unemployed, 
with his persistent propaganda for self-governing Socialist 
colonies and his invincible confidence in the approach of 
a “New Moral World’, is the real founder of modern 
Socialism. Thomas Hodgskin, J. F. Bray and William 
Thompson explained the economics of Owenism, and 
these economics reappear in the later ‘ scientific’ Socialism 
of Marx and Engels. 

The Socialism of Robert Owen was a very simple 
affair. It did not depend on the political rule of the 
working class, neither did it anticipate the arrival of 
trusts and syndicates to be superseded by common 
ownership. Owen believed that governments could 
there and then establish Socialism; could, if they would, 
at once reorganise society on the basis of common pro- 
perty. Only when he found that the British Government 
had neither the desire to inaugurate a co-operative order 
of society nor the intention of absorbing the unemployed 
in industrial villages did Owen give his mind to the 
creation of Socialist colonies and busy himself with 
Socialist propaganda for a ‘ well devised, equitable and 
natural system of united property ’. 
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bitterly disowned Lenin’s claim to have carried out a 
social revolution, such as Marx contemplated. This was 
never the teaching of Das Kapital, this Bolshevism— 
Hyndman would have none of it; it was an outrage on 
humanity, it was anarchy, it was everything horrible. 
The fact is Hyndman, for all his disinterested Socialist 
crusade and his study of Marx, was neither a Russian 
nor a Jew, but an average humane Englishman, one who 
had played cricket for Sussex and mellowed with the 
years. The Socialism he had advocated for forty years 
was to come by a class-conscious proletariat electing 
equally class-conscious representatives to Parliament and 
to local governing authorities throughout the land; with 
these class-conscious ones in power, with an army and 
navy disbanded in favour of a fully trained citizen army, 
it would be quite easy to carry out the S.D.F. programme, 
item by item, until the complete change had been wrought 
and the Capitalist era ended.! Lenin’s Russian methods 
shocked Hyndman even more than the German Social 
Democrats voting war credits in 1914 had done. He 
could not bring himself to admit that this, after all, was 
Socialism; that, allowing for difference of race and 
political development, what had happened in Russia was 
the fulfilment of the Marxian prophecy. Hyndman 
would go to his grave rather than admit that the view he 
had taken of the coming of Socialism was either Utopian 
or altogether too rosy. He, and the S.D.F. survivors 
who preserved their attachment to the old man, had 
endured the loss of life in the war, believing, as others 
did, that the cause was worth the sacrifice. This extra 
bloodshed, this killing of people in Russia in the name 
of the Social Revolution, was more than they could stand. 
The pacifist minority, on the other hand, had protested 
against the universal bloodshed of the war, but was not 


1“ Permanent social revolution and Communist reconstruction can 
only be enpeccatey | achieved when the bulk of the population in any 
given country understands, and is ready to accept, the new forms 
which have, consciously or unconsciously, developed in the old 
society.’ Hyndman, Evolution of Revolution. 
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so troubled by the lives taken by the Bolsheviks. (In 
both cases the separate treaty made by Lenin with 
Germany and the withdrawal by Russia from the conflict 
influenced the judgment; unfavourably in the case of 
Hyndman and the patriotic Socialists, since they so 
earnestly desired the overthrow of the German power in 
Europe; favourably with the pacifists, who above all 
wanted peace.) 

Bernard Shaw cultivated no illusions of an enlightened 
working class bringing in Socialism, and he had read 
Marx. Hyndman’s attitude—expressed in his last and 
best book, The Evolution of Revolution—which Shaw re- 
viewed at length—is seen finally to be no more than 
‘naive John Bullism’!! ‘The English arch-Marxist 
has been confronted with the fulfilment of all the articles 
of his religion: the collapse of Capitalism, the expropria- 
tion of the expropriators, the accouchement of the old 
society pregnant with the new by Sage Femme La Force, 
the dictatorship of the proletariat, and the obliteration of 
the bourgeoisie as a social order. And instead of crying 
Vive la Revolution ! and packing his traps for Moscow to 
inaugurate the latest statute of Marx, he out-Churchills 
Churchill in his denunciation of the Bolsheviks.’2 The 
anti-Bolshevism of Hyndman, partly provoked by the 
Soviet institution of compulsory labour and the imposi- 
tion of the will of an energetic minority on the Russian 
people, was not altogether reasonable, Shaw argued: 
‘For my part, I cannot understand how anyone who has 
the most elementary comprehension of Socialism can 
doubt that compulsory labour and the treatment of 

arasitic idleness as the sin against the Holy Ghost must 
‘s fundamental in socialistic law and religion. If Lenin 
has abolished idleness in Russia, whilst we, up to our 
eyes in debt, are not only tolerating it, but heaping 
luxury upon luxury upon it in the midst of starvation, 
then I am much more inclined to cry “ Bravo, Lenin ’’! 
and “‘ More fools we’’ ! than to share Mr. Hyndman’s 


1See Last Years of H. M. Hyndman, by T. R. Hyndman. ?Jbid. 
c.S. fs) 
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apparent horror.... What Mr. Hyndman stigmatizes 
as “‘the tyranny of the minority” is an indispensable 
condition not only for moving society forward (or back- 
ward, as at present), but for keeping it alive where it 
stands. In England the majority will never be converted 
to the need for government at all; nine-tenths of us are 
born anarchists.’ } 

The controversy went on. Was Bolshevism according 
to Marx, as Lenin and Shaw believed ? or was it contra 
Marx as Hyndman and the majority of Socialists main- 
tained? Who could give the true and compelling 
answer? To begin with, it was not certain how much 
of Das Kapital was Marx and how much was the work 
of Engels; and there were few who had read all Marx. 
But the chief difficulty was, and is still—who but an 
infallible authority can define an infallible dogma, or 
issue an infallible decree? To treat the Marxian scrip- 
tures as an infallible guide was one thing, to declare the 
meaning of those scriptures and infallibly interpret them 
quite another thing. (A similar difficulty overtook the 
Protestants at the Reformation; all were agreed the 
Bible was infallible; where was the authority that could 
decide 1n every case what the words of the Bible meant ?) 

The predictions that Bolshevism would soon fail, that 
the Soviets would pass away, that the Russian people 
would get rid of their Communist rulers have not been 
fulfilled. The Communists remain after eight years of 
power, and, possessing an army, are likely to remain. 
They have not established Communism, nor produced a 
reign of fraternity, but they remain. And their disciples 
in every land are still a thorn in the side of the constitu- 
tional Labour parties and law-abiding social reformers. 

Communism and Socialism are no longer synonymous 
terms. The Communism of the Communist Party is the 
Communism of Moscow, the rule of Soviets. Socialism 
is the name for social reform. Lenin without a shred of 
decency tore away the trappings that hid the truth; 

1See Last Years of H. M. Hyndman, by T. R. Hyndman. 
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without a scrap of consideration for the old Socialists of 
Europe he exploded the myth of a golden age to be 
initiated by voting for Socialist candidates at elections. 
The Socialists could hardly forgive this insult to their 
long and patient work. It was worse than insult, it was 
a very real stumbling-block to the progress of social 
reform. It was in vain to have created a Labour Party 
in Great Britain, and quietly subdued the movement to- 
wards social democracy—heading it off to social reform 
—if the Communists could persuade people that after all 
Socialism was not dead; and, if the Communists, while 
scorning the Labour Party for its pusillanimity, could 
get the Labour Party identified with a Socialism and a 
set of opinions it most earnestly disavowed. 

MacDonald and the Trade Union leaders of the Labour 
Party had their work cut out between 1918 and 1922, 
not only to destroy Communist influences within their 
own ranks, but to prevent the middle class from con- 
founding revolutionary Communists who followed Marx 
according to the Moscow interpretation, with respectable 
British Socialists whose hopes were set on a majority in 
the House of Commons. 

The worst was over, as far as the fortunes of revolution 
were concerned, when the railway workers and the trans- 
port workers decided against coming out on strike in 
support of the miners, with whom they were combined 
in a Triple Alliance, in April 1921. It was on this 
general strike of the Triple Alliance the hopes of all the 
revolutionists and Communists were fixed; when the 
strike was called off the danger was past, and parliamen- 
tary methods again came uppermost in the minds of 
Trade Unionists. The leaders who called the strike off 
knew what they were about. The possibility of an in- 
dustrial and social revolution as the result of a general 
strike, quite real in the first year or two after the war, 
had vanished. Ex-Servicemen, upon whom the chances 
of victory depended, were engrossed in civil occupations 
and had too willingly resumed the habits of peace by 
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April 1921. Riots and disorder would doubtless have 
ensued had the railwaymen and transport workers struck, 
but not revolution. 

The genius of the British people for elections was not 
to be permanently diverted. Communists and direct 
actionists could not hinder the Trade Unionists of in- 
dustrial centres from reversing the hasty decision of the 
General Election. Lloyd George no longer figured so 
bravely as the man who won the war; he was denounced 
as the man who had muddled the peace. His coalition 
with the Conservatives ceased to be a popular turn. 
By-election after by-election gave Labour men seats in 
the House of Commons—Henderson came back in 1919 
—so that when the Conservative rank and file renounced 
the Coalition and forced a General Election in 1922 more 
than ten seats had been gained. 

The leaders of the Labour Party, no longer threatened 
by a general strike, set their house in order. Their 
critics within the party must be answered, those without, 
of the middle class, alienated for the time by the war, 
must be won. 

J. H. Thomas, as the secretary of that most important 
society, the Railway Workers’ Union, as a member of 
Parliament and alate Minister in the Coalition Govern- 
ment, and above all as a practical politician prepared to 
put the welfare of party, in this case the Labour Party, 
before any too faithful adherence to economic dogma or 
political principle, discerned by 1921 the possibility of 
Labour ousting the Liberals from the second place in the 
House of Commons, becoming His Majesty’s Opposition 
and then passing from Opposition to office. ‘Therefore 
he brought out a book When Labour Rules, which was 
eminently calculated to disarm hostile critics and to allay 
misgivings in middle-class homes and the offices of busi- 
ness men. It was very largely an appeal to ‘ that great 
and useful community, comprised of business men as 
apart from wage earners’, an endeavour to show how 
ill-founded was ‘ the instinctive antagonism of the average 
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business man to the notion of Labour being in power’. 
All that Thomas asks for is a more ‘ reasonable share in 
the decencies and comforts—not luxuries, note—of life ’. 
He pleads ‘ our demands are reasonable, our objects are 
fair play all round’. Against the man ‘ who wants to 
seize the nation’s works and money and valuables and 
distribute them among his own kind’ Thomas gravely 
protests: ‘This is not a Labour programme. It 1s 
anarchy’. At the same time a word must be said on 
the revolution to hearten the Trade Unionists, to en- 
courage the Socialists lest they desert to Communism. 
Therefore ‘the revolution we aim at is the control of 
affairs. We want to control them—we mean to control 
them—because far too long Labour has been exploited 
for the good of the few’. Did J. H. Thomas really 
believe that with a Labour Government in the ‘ control 
of affairs’, even a Labour Government with a majority 
in the House of Commons, the working class would cease 
to be ‘ exploited for the good of the few’? That this 
‘ exploitation ’ (whatever it was, and there is no explana- 
tion how this, the exploiting, is done, or who are the 
‘few ’ to whom it does good), would cease mechanically 
on Labour taking office, or by some legislative enactment 
of a Labour Government is implied; it can hardly have 
been believed by the author. Lest the abolition of 
‘ exploiting ’ by the few should suggest that the many in 
their turn would start exploiting other people, J. H. 
Thomas hastened to add: ‘* That does not mean that 
Labour wishes to exploit capital; for a reasonable return 
for capital will not be denied when Labour rules’. The 
book is of no importance except as a manifesto. It was 
a repudiation of the Marxian Socialism, which the 
younger men in the railway sheds and 1n the mines, and 
particularly in South Wales, were cultivating in a Plebs 
League and fostering in Labour Colleges; it was a flat 
denial of the Communism inspired by Moscow. It 
revealed a total ignorance of, and a complete indifference 
to, all the economics Marx had taught. A reassuring 
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book for souls inclined to tremble at the thought of a 
Labour Government; a book of comfort for the middle 
class inclined to be indignant and to despair, shaking its 
head (with Sir Leicester Dedlock) at ‘the obliterating of 
landmarks and the opening of flood-gates ’. 

The objection that Labour was not fit to rule was 
rooted in the old argument of the Son of Sirach: 


How can he get wisdom that holdeth the plough, 
And that glorieth in the goad, 

That driveth oxen, and is so occupied in their labours, 
And whose talk is of bullocks ? 

He giveth his hand to make furrows; 

And is diligent to give the kine fodder. 

So every carpenter and workmaster, 


That laboureth nee and pe 


All re trust to their hands: 
And every one is wise in his work. 
Without these cannot a city be inhabited: ! 


But 
They shall not be vere for in Bunce counsel. 


T as cannot icine justice “ii fudeiene : 


To his own flock, the I.L.P., no longer troubled by 
Communists yet containing inflammable material, in 
especial on the Clyde—material that has its uses, pro- 
vided it is loyal to the party, the Labour Party—Ramsay 
MacDonald issued his own instruction in 1922 in the 
‘].L.P. Path to Socialism ’. ? 

In this ‘ Study Course’ MacDonald explained what a 
Labour Government would do for the unemployed—the 
unemployed on whose behalf John Burns and the S.D.F. 
had agitated in the ’eighties, for whom Keir Hardie and 
the I.L.P. had so often striven in the ’nineties. A 
Labour Government following MacDonald’s ‘ Path to 
Socialism ’, will ‘ protect the unemployed workman from 


1Ecclesiasticus, ch. 38. 
*See History of the I.L.P.: a Study Course, by J. R. MacDonald. 
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rust and ruin ’; it will do its best, by insurance and the 
better organisation of available work to tide over bad 
times, and, above all, it will make each trade bear the 
cost of its protecting its own unemployed: 

‘ The underlying principle is that unemployment being 
unavoidable and not the fault of the worker, should be a 
charge upon industry, which cannot be said to pay its 
way until it meets the cost of its unemployment. nder 
Socialism industry will bear this charge just as it will 
bear that of its idle machines.’ What could be simpler ? 
Or so capable of a variety of interpretations to suit all 
minds ? 

Moreover the I.L.P. must be constructive, and its 
principle is nationalisation: the immediate nationalisa- 
tion of mines and railways and banks, ‘ the principle once 
begun can be rapidly applied’. But what as to the 
compensation of shareholders with capital invested in 
these undertakings? The same challenge Belloc had 
issued ten years before, and the same evasion followed 
on the part of MacDonald. The question may be left 
among the things it is lawful to doubt; it is ‘not a 
problem in itself’. No, how to frame the right answer 
was the problem. To declare for no compensation, for 
expropriation in the old-fashioned Socialist way, was 
impossible; it would alienate an enormous number of 
sympathetic persons and keep them from voting Labour; 
to say boldly compensation must be paid was to announce 
not the extinction of a class of idlers living on industry, 
but the fact that from interest on Government securities 
instead of from interest on investments would henceforth 
come the incomes of all shareholders in the particular 
industry nationalised. ‘The question as far as Mac- 
Donald is concerned is ‘ not a problem in itself ’"—it can 
safely be left; perhaps there is more truth in the honest 
doubt, let it remain ‘ doubtful ’. 

But MacDonald had observed expressions of dislike 
to the numerous activities of the State during the war, 
had noted a preference openly uttered for freedom from 
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official rules and regulations. Therefore the I.L.P. in 
this ‘ Study Course’ of 1922 is declared never to have 
favoured State Socialism with a bureaucracy of officials. 
(How the I.L.P. programme of the ’nineties could have 
been carried out save by measures of State Socialism is 
beyond the wit of man to imagine.) At the same time 
let a word of encouragement be given to the well disposed 
who incline to workshop emancipation of Labour and a 
counter attraction be supplied to the Soviets of Bol- 
shevism. In the nationalised industry, according to 
MacDonald, ‘ control will be based upon the workshop, 
federated into the district, federated into the nation, and 
finally federated into an international organisation... . 
In this organisation the workers will participate in control 
according to schemes worked out to meet the circum- 
stances of each industry’. Lest this should seem to 
incline too definitely in the direction of G. D. H. Cole 
and his National Guilds League, MacDonald put in a 
warning to the impetuous: ‘Guild Socialism must be 
carefully scrutinised’. No harm in scrutinising ! 

Finance intrudes on the ‘ Study Course’, and Mac- 
Donald makes two proposals: (1) the reduction of debt 
by conscription of wealth; this, it may be inferred, is 
another name for the Capital Levy: (2) the scientific 
system of taxation; the uncertainty as to what this means 
was all in its favour. The less positive the programme 
the fewer can be offended. When it came to “ methods’ 
MacDonald could still suggest that the ‘I.L.P. Path to 
Socialism ’ was broad enough for all. ‘ The I.L.P. 
policy is to organise existing forces for reconstruction 
and the creation of the Socialist State.” At the same 
time the I.L.P. ‘has to guard against emotional or ill- 
considered propaganda which 1s merely anti-capitalist ’; 
and intelligence is required, since ‘no parliamentary 
machinery will work properly unless an intelligent de- 
mocracy is behind it’. 

The I.L.P. will use political power to do its work, on 
that point MacDonald is clear. 
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THE WEBB OF DESTINY 
From‘ Punch’, July 4, 1923 


Mr. Sidney Webb: ‘1 am waving this red flag, not provocatively, 
but to signalise what I have so happily called the ‘inevitability of 
gradualness ’’ which marks our roller’s advance.’ 


2 RISE AND DECLINE OF SOCIALISM 


The functions of government under Socialism are 
relegated by Owen to four responsible departments : 


(1) To attend to the business of Wealth Production ; 
to see that the best machinery was utilized, and 
that no idle class of persons existed. Mankind 
would fall into natural classification for em- 
ployments, according to age and capacity. 

(2) To undertake the Distribution of Wealth. Under 
the competitive commercial system a very large 
number of distributors, especially in retail trade 
and of the shopkeeping class, existed: they were 
unnecessary, and consequently a dead weight 
on industry. The present system was wasteful. 
Government granaries and store-houses and 
central shops for distribution would effect a 
great national saving. 

(3) To devote itself to the rallies of good character 
in the inhabitants, i.e. to do the work of an 
Education Department. 

(4) To concern itself with the general government of 
the country, and ‘ to consider the territory to be 
governed as an estate, and the population upon 
it as a family’. 


The whole thing was quite simple to Owen in 1836. 
Socialism would produce the changed environment, so 
that not only poverty but the desire for private property 
and its privileges would cease. 

For ten years (1835-45) Owenism was a crusade; the 
methods of propaganda of the Owenite Socialists in those 
years were reproduced when, half a century later, 
Socialism was again a crusade. In some towns the 
Owenites were strong enough to erect their own halls, 
and on Sundays these halls were used for the exposition 
of Socialism, an exposition usually preceded by the sing- 
ing of altruistic anthems and songs of the ‘ New Moral 
World’. On week days social festivities and educational 
meetings would be held in these halls and institutes. In 
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The danger from the Communists had not entirely 
vanished; their existence troubled the peaceful rise to 
power of the Labour Party; they could not be got rid of 
from the Trade Unions. A British Trade Union has no 
jurisdiction over the political opinions of its members; 
it might as well attempt an inquisition into their religious 
faith. But from the I.L.P. the Communists were de- 
parted. MacDonald and Henderson could prepare for 
the expected change at the next General Election and 
set to work to reconstruct the Second International on 
the Continent. If Lenin had broken into smaller frag- 
ments the Socialist parties broken in the war he had also 
made it easier for all who were not of the faith of Moscow 
to come together again. Social Democrats, whether they 
called themselves Marxian or revisionist, unless they 
accepted the doctrine of the ‘dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat’ were no better than the social reformers in 
Labour Parties. All were under the ban of Moscow. 
A Second International was possible in the immediate 
future. A Labour Party in power was also possible in 
Great Britain. The latter was the more urgent the 
leaders of the Labour Party judged. Clynes, Thomas, 
and Henderson had already enjoyed the responsibility 
of office in Lloyd George’s Coalition Government and 
were in nowise appalled at the idea of office in a Govern- 
ment of their own. MacDonald, for his part, had never 
let it be supposed that any difficulty existed to prevent 
him taking the highest office in the land. 


CHAPTER XI 


THE Turn OF THE TIDE, 1922—T HE LaBour PARTY BECOMES 
THE PARLIAMENTARY OPPOSITION WITH Ramsay Mac- 
DonaLp as 1Ts LEADER—THE ‘ Datty HERALD’ BouGHT 
BY THE LasBouR PaRTyY 


At a General Election in 1922 his political enemies were 
amply avenged on Lloyd George, much to the astonish- 
ment of that ingenious politician. The Liberals divided 
—one half still clinging with Lloyd George to the hope 
of a return to Coalition with the Conservatives, the other 
half loyal to Asquith and isolation—were but a hundred 
in the new House of Commons. The Labour Party, 
which had contested 414 seats and polled an aggregate 
of 4,236,733 votes, returned one hundred and forty-two 
members. The pacifists so routed in 1918 came back 
in full strength. Ramsay MacDonald and Philip 
Snowden, Arthur Ponsonby and C. P. Trevelyan en- 
joyed handsome majorities. (Morel was elected at Dundee 
and Winston Churchill defeated. It is doubtful whether 
any Cabinet Minister so resolutely changing sides has so 
consistently been rejected by constituencies.) 

Of course this turn of the tide—sometimes but less 
accurately called ‘the swing of the pendulum ’—was only 
to be expected. There is in England a precedent for 

acifist opposition to the nation at war; such opposition 

is traditional. Burke and Chatham in the eighteenth 

century were against the war with the revolting American 

colonies. During the wars with revolutionary France 

and Napoleonic France Fox and the Radicals were pro- 

Napoleonic, though—Scott assures us—‘ Fox a Briton 
194 
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died’. Cobden and Bright stood out against the Crimean 
War. Campbell-Bannerman and Lloyd George (but 
not Haldane, Edward Grey or Asquith) had been as 
heartily pro-Boer as the Socialists at the time of the 
South African War. Disliked while the war lasts the 
pacifist minority is regarded with favour in the period of 
distress that invariably follows the end of a big war. 

The success of the Labour Party at the end of 1922 
was but a repetition of the popularity of Cobden and 
Bright when the Crimean War was over, of the victory 
of the pro-Boers in 1906. Students of politics waited in 
anticipation for the verdict of 1918 to be reversed. And 
it was reversed—according to custom. 

This success of the Labour Party in 1922 is not to be 
mistaken for a victory of Socialism or offered for evidence 
that the voters in Great Britain desired to remove the 
conduct of industry from private hands to public control, 
to nationalise the land and place all sources of production 
under collective ownership. Neither Ramsay Mac- 
Donald nor any other responsible leader in the Labour 
Party asked for support on the ground that the alter- 
native to the distress, unemployment, and industrial 
unrest was ‘ An Industrial Commonwealth founded upon 
the Socialisation of Land and Capital’. Too many un- 
successful parliamentary candidatures had been promoted 
by the 8.D.F. since 1886 to make Socialism acceptable 
to the managers of the Labour Party as a good election 
cry. Individual members of the party might, or might 
not be Socialists; the party did not profess Socialism at 
elections; nor were its official candidates allowed to 
describe themselves as Socialists. And the S.D.F., now 
included with the I.L.P. and Fabian Society within the 
Labour Party agreed; with the result that several S.D.F. 
members, standing as Labour candidates, were returned 
to the House of Commons. 

The General Election of 1922 was not a triumph for 
Socialism; it was peculiarly a satisfaction to Ramsay 
MacDonald and Arthur Henderson. Apart from the 
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traditional reaction from war politics the success of the 
Labour Party was largely due to the skill and direction 
of its managers. Henderson and MacDonald, more 
than any other two men, had shaped the policy and built 
up the organisation which now had become the second 

arty in the State, superseding the Liberals as His 
Majesty’s Opposition. Both Henderson and MacDonald 
had anticipated this rise to power, and staking their 
political careers on the success of the Labour Party had 
left the Liberals to follow the fortunes of this new party. 
MacDonald in 1894 gave up the Liberal to join the I.L.P., 
not changing his convictions, as he explained at the time, 
but only his opinion of political methods. Henderson 
left the Liberals a few years later for the L.R.C. For 
both men—MacDonald but twenty-eight, and Henderson 
under forty—the change brought an immeasurably larger 
scope. Had there been no Labour Party hardly within 
the Liberal Party could more than local importance have 
been achieved by either of the twain. And now in 1922 
they had the satisfaction—the very pleasant satisfaction— 
of saying to the numerous Liberals who had withstood 
them in the House of Commons and in the constituencies 
and were now converted to the Labour Party, ‘I told you 
so!’ Nothing suggests that in the case of the Liberals 
who left Lloyd George for the Labour Party any deeper 
change in the political convictions occurred than when 
MacDonald left the Liberals in 1894 or Henderson in 
1903. A change of opinion as to political methods is 
evident; it is difficult to name any economic or political 
doctrine that brought Liberals from Lloyd George to 
Ramsay MacDonald; it would hardly be true to say that 
Trevelyan or Ponsonby, Noel Buxton or Josiah Wedg- 
wood had joined the Labour Party because they now 
accepted this or that article of belief which previously 
they had rejected. The Labour Party was judged to 
provide the better opportunity for a career of public 
service; it is no case with any of these men of a conver- 
sion to Socialism. 
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It is important to remember this when the decline of 
Socialism is noted. In fact it is hardly possible to ex- 
plain the passing of Socialism in Great Britain, and the 
dissolution of a movement once of such high promise, 
unless this view that the function of the Labour Party 
was to perform with greater efficiency than the Liberal 
Party the necessary good works, is seen to have been 
widely held. The Labour Party had become in the 
eyes of many an ‘instrument of righteousness’ for 
the fulfilment of social reform. As it ceased to be 
suspected of any immediate Socialist aim, and was 
obviously in earnest on behalf of free trade and 
international peace, and at the same time receptive 
of proposals and suggestions for social reform, the 
Labour Party increased in favour with Liberals. The 
more keenly sighted perceived that there was no 
room for both Liberal and Labour Party, that generally a 
decided preference for two political parties, and two only, 
ruled in Great Britain; even as it ruled in America. 
The group system of continental countries never appealed 
to the British people, to whom politics always presents 
something of a sporting touch, something reminiscent, 
perhaps, of cricket, with two opposing sides, each taking 
its innings in turn. For such an exercise two parties are 
all that is required: a Conservative Party and a Liberal 
Party ; and the latter having obviously gone to pieces the 
Labour Party providentially existed to take its place. 

And the Labour Party enjoyed a vitality and possessed 
a source of strength that was not in Liberalism in 1922; 
for the Liberal Party was hampered by a doctrinaire 
objection to all theories of Socialism, while the Labour 
Party could see that on the lines of co-operation and 
goodwill, of common control when convenient, of national 
ownership when necessary, lay the future of industrial 
life. An invaluable asset, too, to the Labour Party was 
the actual and personal experience of the conditions of 
working-class life possessed by so many of its members 
now in Parliament; an experience, impressive and con- 
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vincing, that brought reality when social questions were 
discussed. 

On the other hand the weakness of the Trade Union 
element, the predominant element, in the Labour Party, 
was its ignorance of foreign affairs and its incapacity to 
deal with questions of foreign policy. The accession of 
strength to the Labour Party in the department of foreign 
affairs was very marked when it was joined by the Liberals 
who despaired of their party; when such men as Ponsonby, 
Trevelyan, and the Buxtons, all greatly interested and 
well informed in foreign affairs decided to serve under 
MacDonald. 

It was his knowledge of foreign affairs, in the leisure he 
had enjoyed for travel study, that MacDonald had the 
advantage over former colleagues whose activities had 
been chiefly confined to Trade Union organisation and 
management. And it was this advantage that settled the 
choice of the party when it came to the election of a 
leader in the House of Commons. It was a personal 
triumph for Ramsay MacDonald, his election to the 
leadership of the Labour Party in Parliament, the leader- 
ship of the Opposition, a leadership that carried with it 
the Prime Ministership of England, should the Opposi- 
tion change places with the Government. 

MacDonald was amply avenged on Lloyd George on 
the day the Labour Party superseded the Liberals as His 
Majesty’s Opposition, the day that saw Lloyd George 
from Prime Minister and twelve years of cabinet ministry, 
a figure in the politics of the world and in the political 
cartoons of every nation, suddenly become of no account, 
a leader with the smallest and most unreliable band of 
followers. Ramsay MacDonald, ignominiously defeated 
in 1918, banished from the House of Commons, so that 
many wondered whether or not recovery was possible, 
now four years later the leader of the second party in the 
State; by general agreement in the Labour Party the 
only possible leader. Who else could have been chosen ? 
Not Arthur Henderson, excellent as a party organiser. 
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as a chief of the staff, but with neither the gifts nor 
exactly the right ambitions and the presence of a leader. 
Not J. R. Clynes, insufficient in physical strength and 
with hardly the necessary self-importance for a parlia- 
mentary leader. 

J. H. Thomas, head of the railwaymen’s great Trade 
Union, an eloquent and effective speaker, prepared for 
Labour to rule, was too much disliked and distrusted 
by the Trade Unionists of the ‘Left Wing’. Besides 
Thomas was but forty-two; he could afford to wait his 
turn. Outside the Trade Union leaders there remained 
Philip Snowden—at his best an orator of rare quality 
and a debater of front rank. Yet not quite the man for 
the leader of a party. The note struck in his speeches 
at times was a shade too acrid, a little too suggestive of 
the one just man struggling with adversity and em- 
bittered in the effort. Friends and foes alike had too 
often incurred the displeasure of Snowden’s tongue to 
make him a popular leader. 

Ramsay MacDonald, when you come to think of it, 
was the natural choice. The astonishment of people 
outside the Labour Party when it was announced that 
MacDonald had been chosen leader came from sheer 
ignorance of the relations within. The attacks on Mac- 
Donald during the war had no counterpart inside the 
party. To begin with, MacDonald was no fanatical 
pacifist. He was ever a moderate, a man of the centre; 
neither of the extreme right nor the extreme left. En- 
tirely and obviously sincere in his dislike of war (this 
dislike, as we have said, perhaps the one real political 
sincerity in the opportunism of the practical Labour 
‘statesman ’), MacDonald had not the depths of passion 
that could be aroused in Keir Hardie, neither had he the 
biting tongue that Philip Snowden could use so effectively 
to the discomfort of his enemies. During the war 
MacDonald had been a moderating influence between 
the two sections, the majority that would ‘ win the war ’ 
and the minority that were for peace by negotiation. In 

c.S, P 
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the Trade Unions he was regarded with confidence by 
the steady men of the right wing who forgave him his 
pacifism for the sake of his refusal to countenance general 
strikes and other revolutionary projects. If the left wing 
despised him for a moderate—and in the Daily Herald 
this scorn had been frequently uttered—they yet respected 
him for refusing to go with the multitude in support of 
Lloyd George, and they knew he could be counted on to 
resist all attacks on Soviet Russia. He, Ramsay Mac- 
Donald, was then, in 1922, by far the most eligible man 
for the job. The Labour Party could have made no 
better choice in the interest of the party; and the choice 
was amply justified in that session of 1923. 

Criticism of the conduct of foreign affairs was a con- 
genial work for the Opposition and it was performed 
gravely by men who knew what they were talking about. 
A contingent of Labour men from the Clyde, the presence 
of a member of the Communist Party returned for 
Motherwell, Lanarkshire, and of Saklatvala, M.P. for 
Battersea, gave a liveliness to the left wing of the party; 
embarrassing, perhaps, at times to the leaders, this live- 
liness; yet it had its uses. It retained within the Labour 
Party an enthusiasm and a hope that no party political 
leader can afford to despise. MacDonald and Henderson 
knew the value of the ten ‘ red’ men who had come up 
from the Clyde; knew that the Radicals in the consti- 
tuencies had been the driving power of the Liberal Party 
in the old days, and that with the loss of the extreme 
element the Liberal Party had fallen into decay. Besides 
these men from the Clyde—Maxton, Kirkwood, Shinwell, 
Johnson (editor of the Glasgow Labour paper, Forward), 
Wheatley, and the rest were no mere scene painters; they 
were men of character and of will and resolution; tee- 
totalers, too, an asset to any political party; to be managed 
with discretion; the ‘scenes’ they made in the House 
of Commons must not be countenanced, of course, but 
the passion and sincerity these scenes revealed must not 
be lost to the Labour Party. They were no Victor 
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Graysons, these fierce Clyde men, but hard-headed Scots, 
with solid majorities of Scots voters behind them. 

Both MacDonald and Snowden contributed to the 
good work of conciliating the left wing, while proving to 
that general public, which belongs to no political party 
—and decides elections—the moderation and good sense 
of the leaders of His Majesty’s Opposition. J. H. 
Thomas—sure of the support of his own railwaymen— 
developed an interest in the imperial destinies of 
British trade and in the relations of the self-governing 
dominions with Great Britain; to provide further proof, 
if such proof were needed, that Labour was fit to rule, 
and could be trusted at the Colonial Office and in the 
patronage of the great fair at Wembley. 

MacDonald at the very opening of the session (Feb. 
14, 1923), when the Address was still under discussion, 
raised the question of the unemployed, and declared that 
they on his side of the House would more and more 
press the Government ‘to deal with the problem in a 
practical way’. More than once during the session the 
leaders of the Labour Party spoke out with all the old 
conviction of Socialists, to whom unemployment more 
than anything else had been the burning question for 
forty years, intimating that if the Conservative Govern- 
ment could do nothing for the unemployed they, the 
Labour Party, knew what was wanted and were prepared 
to apply remedies. 

Philip Snowden rejoiced the hearts of the faithful in 
the I.L.P. by bringing forward a motion in favour of 
‘Socialism’. The resolution, which was debated in the 
House of Commons on March 21, was this: 

‘ That, in view of the failure of the Capitalist system 
adequately to utilise and organise natural resources and 
productive power, or to provide the necessary standard 
of life for vast numbers of the population, and believing 
that the cause of this failure lies in the private ownership 
and control of the means of production and distribution, 
this House declares that legislative effort should be 
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other towns public halls were engaged for the Sunday 
lectures. Outdoor meetings were not allowed, and in 
that respect the Owenites were at a very distinct disad- 
vantage compared with the Socialists of our own time. 

Owenism, as a popular movement, had ceased to be 
even in the lifetime of its founder. The reasonableness 
of a new order of society, based on the co-operative prin- 
ciple, on the common ownership of goods produced not 
for profit but for use, made but a very limited appeal. 
To William Cobbett, and to other popular leaders, the 
very notion of living in a co-operative colony was an 
outrage. The instinct for private ownership was too 
strongly implanted to be so completely eradicated, the 
love of home too real to be lightly destroyed. Cobbett 
would have none of this Socialism and the influence of 
Cobbett was considerable. Besides, Owen never under- 
stood, and therefore never appreciated, the average 
Englishman’s belief in Parliament, a traditional belief 
rooted in the mediaeval device of government by repre- 
sentation. Owen discouraged agitation for votes and 
was never persuaded that reform of the House of Com- 
mons would help the radical social reform, that complete 
change in the mind, manners and morals of the human 
race he had set his heart upon. Chartism, to Robert 
Owen, was all a mistake, a misdirected energy. Men 
and women could establish Socialism themselves without 
any assistance from Parliament. An amalgamated Trades 
Union, a union of the workers in all trades, was in the 
vision of Owen, a weapon that was bound to prove suc- 
cessful in substituting Socialism for Capitalism. 

For a few years (1832-34) the Grand National Con- 
solidated Trades Union lived, almost it might be said to 
have flourished, and then—too unwieldy—it broke up. 
The diversity of interests could not be reconciled, various 
sections complained of neglect, expenditure on strike 
pay left it bankrupt. The ‘Grand National’ promised 
Socialism in the future; its members were more con- 
cerned with present needs. The Trade Union, the com- 
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directed to the gradual supersession of the Capitalist 
system by an industrial and social order based on the 
public ownership and democratic control of the instru- 
ments of production and distribution.’ 

Snowden spoke eloquently and with feeling on the 
failure of Capitalism—the large army of unemployed, the 
low wages, the want of houses—each of these things were 
an evidence, not to be mistaken, that Capitalism had 
failed. On the constructive side, on what was meant by 
‘ Socialism ’, Snowden had much less to say, and caution 
guided his utterance. Most carefully did he reassure 
everybody that the remedy of ‘ Socialism’ proposed by 
the I.L.P. involved ‘no revolution, nor confiscation’. 
‘More than that, speaking for myself’ (said Snowden) 
‘I want no further step forward to be taken until the 
previous step has been justified by its success’. Who 
would take exception to so reasonable an argument ? 
Who object to a ‘ Socialism ’ (or to anything else) where 
‘no further step forward is to be taken until the previous 
has been justified by its success’? The resolution was 
supported by one hundred and twenty-one votes in the 
division. It was not the first time a Socialist resolution 
had been moved in the House of Commons. Keir 
Hardie on April 23, 1901—twenty-one years before— 
had proposed a resolution which may be compared with 
Snowden’s: 

‘That considering the increasing burden which the 
private ownership of land and capital is imposing upon 
the industrious and useful classes of the community, the 
poverty and destitution and general moral and physical 
deterioration resulting from a competitive system of 
wealth production which aims primarily at profit-making, 
the alarming growth of trusts and syndicates able by 
reason of their great wealth to influence Government and 

lunge peaceful nations into war to serve their own 
interests, this House is of opinion that such a state of 
matters is a menace to the well-being of the realm and 
calls for legislation designed to remedy the same by 
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inaugurating a Socialist Commonwealth founded upon 
the common ownership of land and capital, production 
for use and not for profit, and equality of opportunity 
for every citizen.’! 

Hyndman, too, within the precincts of the House of 
Commons, though not on the floor of the House, but in 
one of its committee rooms, had in June 1921 expounded 
the principles of Social Democracy in the course of 
debate with the Duke of Northumberland on ‘ The Cause 
of Industrial Unrest ’.2 

Snowden had not the freedom which Hardie enjoyed, 
and at no time would he have expounded the principles 
of Social Democracy as Hyndman (then in his eightieth 
year) expounded them. For Snowden the business in 
hand was to hearten the rank and file by reciting the old 
profession of faith, and at the same time to reassure the 
general public that there was nothing in the Socialism of 
the Labour Party that would disturb, without adequate 
compensation, the existing interests of the Capitalist and 
landlord, nothing, in short, of a revolutionary character. 


1“ His presentation of this resolution was certainly a most remark- 
able parliamentary performance. It was half-past eleven before the 
preceding business was disposed of. At twelve o’clock the House 
must stand adjourned. As the Daily News parliamentary writer put 
it: ‘‘ Mr. Keir Hardie had about twenty minutes in which to sketch 
the outlines of a co-operative commonwealth. Mr. Balfour, coming 
back from dinner, drawn by the metaphysical curiosity of the Scot, 
to amuse himself hearing what a brother Scot had to say on Socialism, 
smiled pleasantly on the speaker, doubtless calculating that things 
as they were would last his time’’.’ See Kezy Hardie: a Biography, 
by W. Stewart. 


2‘ A very remarkable gathering! The room was packed with 
members of the House and with interested hearers from without. 
There was hardly standing room, and the audience sorted itself, 
quite unconsciously, into sheep and goats—right and left wings. 
The platform was crowded, and Mr. Fisher, the Minister of Education, 
took the chair... Certainly this interesting affair was no debate. 
Hyndman stated his case: the Duke stated his: they ran on distant 
parallel lines, and no manipulation of the replies or the summing up 
could make them touch. “ I would fight as stoutly on any platform 
against Lenin and Trotsky as I would against the Duke of Northum- 
berland or any of his friends’? Hyndman declared, which very 
obvious statement roused laughter and cheers.’ R. T. Hyndman, 
Last Years of H. M. Hyndman. 
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It was judged by those who heard it an excellent per- 
formance. In the very necessary work of reconciling 
the middle class with the policy of the Labour Party, 
Philip Snowden, both in his writings and in his speeches, 
is second only to Ramsay MacDonald. Snowden also 
identified himself with the teetotalers, and supporting 
their legislative proposals for local option and total ab- 
stinence, was thereby endeared to that large body of 
Non-conformist Free Churchmen who would make 
“temperance reform ’ a test question for every parliamen- 
tary candidate. 

It is entirely to the credit of Ramsay MacDonald that, 
not being a total abstainer, he has never sought to 
compel sobriety by Act of Parliament, or to commit 
the Labour Party to local veto, as Sir William Har- 
court so disastrously committed the Liberal Party in 
1896. 

In the autumn of 1923 the Conservatives decided that 
they could do nothing to revive industry while Free 
Trade was the rule, and that the only remedy for unem- 
ployment was the setting up of protective tariffs. Bald- 
win dissolved Parliament’ and appealed to the country to 
give him a majority for tariff reform. MacDonald and 
the rest of the Labour leaders appealed to the electorate 
for support on the ground that they, and they alone, could 
deal with the problem of unemployment without any resort 
to Protection. In the cause of free trade MacDonald and 
Snowden were as stout as any Liberal. Their declaration 
of ability to cope with all the responsibilities of govern- 
ment at home and abroad, their avowals of knowledge 
concerning all that pertained to social questions in general 
and the question of unemployment in particular, rang 
with confident assurance. The high ethical appeal was, 
to many, irresistible. 

The electorate increased the Labour Party in the 
House of Commons and it returned with 192 members. 
The Conservatives were back reduced to 258. The 
Liberals once more an outwardly united party, in reality 
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still widely divided on the question of trusting Lloyd 
George, were increased to 151. 

This further advance of the Labour Party must not be 
put down entirely to the skill of its leaders in debate, and 
to the genius of the party managers for political organi- 
sation. The influence of the Daily Herald must be taken 
into account. George Lansbury and his friends had kept 
this paper going in spite of amazing difficulties, and in 
September 1922 the General Council of the Trades 
Union Congress and the Executive Committee of the 
Labour Party acquired the property and took responsi- 
bility for its continued existence. Lansbury resigned the 
editorship and became general manager of the paper. 
Hamilton Fyfe, a former employee of Lord Northcliffe, 
and now a strong pacifist, was appointed editor in his 
stead. For the first time since 1913 the Daily Herald 
had a professional journalist for editor; for nearly ten 
years Lansbury had remained in charge; and but for 
Lansbury the paper would most certainly have died. 
Many talented writers helped to keep the Herald 
alive; not all Socialists: Cecil and G. K. Chesterton, 
Gerald Gould, Evelyn Sharp, Harold Laski, H. W. 
Nevinson, H. N. Brailsford, Eleanor Farjeon are on the 
list of contributors. The drawings by Will Dyson, an 
Australian artist, a powerful and savage cartoonist, made 
the Herald famous for years. George Belt, with his 
Herald League, kept up an esprit de corps amongst the 
readers. Not the least of the many unexpected incidents 
in the career of this extraordinary paper was the invitation 
to Frank Harris to become editor; Frank Harris, once a 
member of the S.D.F., formerly editor of the Fortnightly 
Review, the Saturday Review and Vanity Fair; later editor 
of Modern Society, his last editorial venture in England; 
a man of distinct literary parts and of somewhat unstable 
character. Lansbury and Ben Tillett both voted for 
Harris, but the Trade Unionists on the Board of Man- 
agement were afraid of the policy Frank Harris outlined. 
George Lansbury describes the attitude Frank Harris 
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direct as usual, lost no time in stating his terms and con- 
ditions. He required no pay; we must engage a man 
of his choice who would take orders from him; we must 
alter our whole policy. What Labour and the world 
needed was applied Christianity. This was the gospel 
he would preach daily in the paper. In doing this he 
might come up against vested interests, monopolists, 
sharpers, scribes, and pharisees, as did the founder of the 
Christian religion two thousand years ago. Humanity, 
if it were to be saved, must be made to see that religion 
consists of doing, not talking. Our task was to make 
this understood, and like Jesus of old, go out into the 
market-places and money exchanges, and into the tem- 
ples and churches, exposing scribes, pharisees, money- 
lenders, gamblers, and worshippers of mammon. This 
policy might prove as dangerous to us as to the disciples 
of old, but we need have no fear of libel actions or any- 
thing else—he would take all responsibility and give us 
an agreement indemnifying us from all the consequences 
of any actions or writings appearing in the paper which 
might land us before the judges. Alas ! our Board took 
fright; they could not accept all that Frank Harris said 
as likely to happen.... The offer of Frank Harris was 
rejected.’ } 

The influence of the Daily Herald kept many ‘ rebels’ 
and left wing Trade Unionists within the Labour Party 
and helped to give MacDonald his 192 members in the 
House of Commons. The personal integrity and over- 
flowing goodwill of George Lansbury more than balanced 
as an asset to the Labour Party the complete and entirely 
fearless independence—at times an embarrassment to 
party leaders and managers—of the M.P. for Bow and 
Bromley, the representative of Poplar and all its works. 
Lansbury was a business man; by critics with reputa- 
tions for statesmanship within the Labour Party he might 
be called erratic, a dangerous fanatic by political foes. 

1G, Lansbury, The Miracle of Fleet Street. 
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His large-hearted charity was denied neither by doubtful 
friend nor open foe. And with that charity went a 
courage and an indifference to the opinions—not to the 
feelings—of others that marked George Lansbury off 
from his contemporaries. So that it could be written of 
him: ‘ George Lansbury, defeating every enemy by his 
innocent appeal to original goodness, and the only man 
I could ever endure to call me “‘ brother ’’.’1 

Lansbury was not included in the Government which 
Ramsay MacDonald formed in 1924. His inclusion in 
the Cabinet would have inspired no particular confidence 
in the middle class; his acceptance of minor office could 
hardly be expected. Besides, Lansbury, whether in office 
or out, could ever be counted upon for loyalty to the 
Labour movement. There were others only to be kept 
from sniping their leaders by instalment in office. And 
the Daily Herald was now the property of the party. 

From the close of the General Election in November 
1923 to the opening of Parliament in the following 
January it was plain that MacDonald would be the next 
Prime Minister; that is, if the Liberals supported the 
vote of no confidence which it was known the Labour 
Party would move. And the Liberals generally were 
willing to turn the Conservatives out and put Labour in. 
Before the end of the year the Liberals were equally 
willing to join the Conservatives in turning the Labour 
Ministry out. MacDonald, for his part, aware that he 
would be in a minority and at the mercy of the Liberals, 
decided to take office; at least he and his colleagues 
would show the world that in Great Britain, as in Aus- 
tralia, Labour, despite the doubts of many, was fully able 
to rule and govern. 


1H. W. Nevinson, More Changes More Chances. 
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In spite of many earnest and somewhat frantic appeals to 
the Liberals not to turn the Conservatives out and put 
the Labour Party in office, Asquith’s decision carried the 
day with his followers. Clynes moved the amendment 
of no confidence at the opening of Parliament in January 
1924, and this being carried Baldwin promptly resigned 
and the King sent for Ramsay MacDonald. Three weeks 
later, on 13 February, MacDonald was prepared to face 
the House of Commons with his first Labour Ministry. 
It was a comprehensive team; if not a Ministry of all the 
talents, it was at least a rainbow Ministry of all colours, 
not too delicately to be distinguished. Not a Socialist 
Government certainly, as the alarmists had prophesied— 
though it included Socialists; not the red flag, but the 
old umbrella of generous proportions and wide circum- 
ference was the symbol. One Conservative at least was 
in this Ministry—Lord Parmoor, free-trader and pacifist; 
several ex-Liberals, including that old Liberal Imperialist, 
the War Minister of 1914—-Lord Haldane, notoriously 
sympathetic with social reforms on Fabian lines; one 
non-party man—Lord Cheimsford, formerly Viceroy of 
India and at an earlier date, as the Hon. F. Thesiger, 
captain of the Oxford cricket XI—who, detached 
from political fortunes, felt as Wellington did that 
no matter who was in office the King’s Govern- 
208 
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ment must be carried on; representatives of the 
‘red’ group from the Clyde, conspicuously John 
Wheatley, a Roman Catholic, and Shinwell of 
Hebrew race; two of the old guard of the Fabian 
Society—Sidney Webb and Sydney Olivier—both 65 
years old; the secretary of the S.D.F.—T. Kennedy; 
certain leading Trade Unionists—J. H. Thomas, Tom 
Shaw, Stephen Walsh of the Lancashire Miners, F. O. 
Roberts of the Typographical Association, and Frank 
Hodges—the last named general secretary of the Miners’ 
Federation, a product of Labour Colleges, suspected of 
‘extreme’ left wing tendencies and a preference for 
Guild Socialism rather than parliamentary methods; two 
old colleagues of the I.L.P.—F. W. Jowett and Philip 
Snowden; and, for the first time in British politics, a 
woman—DMargaret Bondfield (in sheer ability consider- 
ably the superior of some of the men in the Cabinet), long 
connected with the Shop Assistants’ Union and at 
various times with the S.D.F. and I.L.P., but never 
identified with the militant agitation for votes for women. 
All these and more MacDonald persuaded to join him 
in this attractive experiment of a Labour Government. 
And old Socialists of the I.L.P. and S.D.F. could justify 
themselves for taking office in such a curiously mixed 
administration as John Burns justified himself for joining 
Campbell-Bannerman’s Liberal Ministry in 1905: ‘he 
had to choose whether he should indulge perhaps in the 
futility of faction, perhaps in the impotency of intrigue, 
or whether he should accept an office which in his day 
and generation he could make fruitful of good works ’. 

As a piece of Cabinet making, the choice of Ministers 
brought immense credit, deservedly, to the Prime 
Minister. With criticism from ‘ extremists’ within the 

arty silenced by the inclusion of some of their abler men 
in offices of profit; with Trade Unionists satisfied by the 
inclusion of Thomas and Clynes, Henderson and Tom 
Shaw, Hodges, F. O. Roberts and Stephen Walsh; with 
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bination for mutual aid of persons engaged in the same 
branch of industry, persisted ; the local strike, to be more 
exact the strike in a particular trade for a particular 
purpose, to achieve an advance in wages or resist a 
reduction, has never been abandoned. 

Owenism passed away. To Marx and Engels it was 
‘Utopian’ Socialism, to be superseded by ‘scientific 
Socialism, the social democracy. But the idea of a radical 
change in social life, to be brought about not by parlia- 
mentary action, but by the working class acting inde- 
pendently of Parliament, never quite died out in England. 
It crops up over and over again. In the co-operative 
movement, this will to achieve independence outside the 
State was for long firmly entrenched ; only in the twentieth 
century could the members of the co-operative societies 
be persuaded to spend money on parliamentary candi- 
datures and to elect their own candidates to the House 
of Commons. Svyndicalism, guild-socialism, anarchist- 
communism—all these movements are latter-day mani- 
festations of Owenism. The general strike as the method 
for the overthrow of Capitalism and the inauguration of 
Socialism has been urged over and over again in the last 
forty years, and still has its advocates. 

Owenism, then, cannot be omitted from any account 
of the antecedents of the modern Socialist movement. 

Chartism (1838-53), with its programme of political 
democracy, is still more directly related. True, neither 
the charter, with its six points, nor the writings and 
speeches of the principal leaders of the Chartist move- 
ment, contain a profession of Socialist economics or 
promise a new moral world. But the movement was 
revolutionary. James (‘ Bronterre ’) O’Brien was always 
for the complete nationalisation of the land. Feargus 
O'Connor and Ernest Jones were both in touch with the 
revolutionists of the Continent, and gave to Chartism, 
what Owenism never had, an international outlook. It 
was in O’Connor’s Northern Star that Marx (1818-83) 
began to write in the 'forties, and Engels (1820-9 5) during 
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the faithful of the I.L.P. gratified at Philip Snowden, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and Fred Jowett, First 
Commissioner of Works, Ramsay MacDonald could 
afford to bid for further support from the Liberals by 
taking Ponsonby, Trevelyan, and Charles Buxton, with 
Haldane as Lord Chancellor, into the Cabinet, and to 
appeal to the great middle-class electorate for sympathetic 
attention by securing the services of Lords Chelmsford 
and Parmoor. That MacDonald should be Prime 
Minister, with the additional anxiety of the Foreign 
Office, and so skilfully arrange an administration, as- 
tonished only the multitude that knew not the character 
of the man, and could not guess that resolute will and an 
aptitude for politics will go further than brains and large- 
heartedness. ‘To the close and interested observer 
MacDonald’s rise to the highest office in the State was 
no matter for wonder. By at least one writer it had been 
predicted fourteen years before, even when the speedy 
success of the Labour Party was not anticipated: 

‘'We may expect to see Mr. Ramsay MacDonald a 
Cabinet Minister in a Liberal-Labour Government. It 
may even happen that he will become Prime Minister in 
such a Government. He is a ‘safe’ man without taint 
of fanaticism. His sincerity for the improvement of the 
lot of the poor does not compel him to extravagant speech 
on the subject, and his imagination is sufficient to exclude 
dullness of view. He has proved that the application of 
Socialist principles does not require any violent distur- 
bance of the existing order, and is compatible with social 
respectability and political authority.’ ! 

In that eight months when MacDonald was in office, 
A.D. 1924, there was to be no ‘application of Socialist 
principles ’, nor any suggestion that in Socialism lay a 
remedy for economic ills and international disturbance. 
Not Socialism but a common belief in social reform and 
free trade held the Cabinet together. The restoration of 
trade in Europe was the thing to be concentrated upon, 

1 The Rise of the Democracy, by Joseph Clayton, 1911. 
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MacDonald declared, if unemployment in Great Britain 
was to be diminished, and the declaration was a signal 
that Socialism as a vital belief was not the creed of a 
Labour Government. Throughout his period of office, 
in the House of Commons and at the very many public 
dinners he attended, MacDonald took every pains to 
explain that Socialism, the Socialism that had rallied men 
and women in the ’nineties to the Labour movement, was 
not to be expected. All the old programme for dealing 
with unemployment, a programme once so carefully 
drawn up by the I.L.P., was laid aside. Nothing could 
be done, Tom Shaw, the Minister for Health, reluctantly 
admitted. The Labour Party had professed to be the 
one party in the realm which knew what was wanted and 
the one party which in office would do the necessary 
things for the cure of unemployment. Alas! for the 
vanity of human wishes, the unemployed remained un- 
employed, though Ramsay MacDonald was Prime 
Minister and Sidney Webb was at the Board of Trade. 
It is true, of course, that had MacDonald or Sidney 
Webb or Tom Shaw attempted the introduction of 
necessary legislation for even mitigating the amount of 
unemployment, such legislation being inevitably of a 
Socialistic character, the Liberals would have joined the 
Conservatives in defeating the Government. The Labour 
Government could not have carried any bill that attacked 
capitalism, and it did not venture to criticise capitalism; 
it could do nothing for the unemployed because it did 
not know what todo. The members of the Government 
on Socialist platforms, in the past, had over and over 
again expounded the system that must supersede capi- 
talism if the unemployed were to find work, had explained 
that while capitalism, with its competition and production 
for profit, was the rule, there would always be unemploy- 
ment; in office they kept silence—as Tom Kennedy, of 
the S.D.F., now a Lord of the Treasury and Government 
Whip, kept silence. Ramsay MacDonald, Snowden and 
Jowett—in office—no more pretended that their object 
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was to establish ‘ An Industrial Commonwealth founded 
upon the Socialisation of Land and Capital ’ (desired by 
the I.L.P.) than Kennedy pretended that he was aiming 
at the ‘ Socialisation of the Means of Production, Distri- 
bution and Exchange to be controlled by a Democratic 
State in the interests of the entire Community ’ which 
the remnant of the S.D.F. fixed its hopes upon. 

As for the palliatives—the general eight hours’ day, 
the abolition of the labour of children and young persons, 
the nationalisation of the land or the mines—once de- 
manded for ‘ immediate adoption ’, were no longer within 
the range of practical Labour politics. Lest there should 
be any doubt of the good faith of Ramsay MacDonald 
and his colleagues in their negative attitude towards 
Socialism, their public utterances are sufficient evidence 
that Socialism, as far as they were concerned,was as dead 
as a door nail. In 1923 Sidney Webb, at the Labour 
Party Conference, coined the very phrase that was wanted 
—‘the inevitability of gradualness’; which meant r— 
whatever you liked it to mean. It was the slogan of the 
new Socialists, less alarming to the middle class than 
‘workers of the world, unite’, by no means so repulsive 
to business men as ‘ the world for the workers ’. 

With the ‘ inevitability of gradualness ’ no man could 
quarrel. It was not the text for a crusade; but then the 
days of crusades were past. Socialism was no longer an 
adventure, it was a career. With the ‘ inevitability of 
gradualness ’ blazoned on the banners of the unemployed 
workmen, no harm could come to the more prosperous 
members of the community. It might not arouse the 
multitude as an election cry, but the more necessary thing 
was not to arouse but to organise the multitude to vote 
Labour at electiontimes. The requisite amount of rous- 
ing had been done by Socialists in the past. Socialism 
had brought the Labour Party into being, the disin- 
terested and devoted work of Socialists had made a 
Labour Government possible; henceforth the word 
Socialism might be dropped, and all it stood for as a 
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revolutionary force in society quietly forgotten. It had 
its uses this Socialism, but it was frankly impossible, this 
* Socialist State, where land and capital will be held by 
the community and used for the well-being of the com- 
munity, and where the exchange of commodities will be 
organised also by the community so as to secure the 
highest standard of life for the individual ’. 

Or if the word Socialism was retained, and it easily 
might be retained, since the Communist Party would 
have none of it, there was no reason why it should suggest 
anything offensive to existing conditions, or imply a 
destructive attitude to problems of capitalist rule in 
industry. Liberalism no longer in politics connoted any 
particular liberality of mind; it was not clear what Con- 
servatives were conserving. Names of political parties 
outlive their significance. Republicans and Democrats 
in America were not divided on any issue of Republi- 
canism or Democracy. The Labour Party might still 
keep the word Socialism without loss of reputation if it 
were carefully explained that Socialism did not mean 
anything more than social reform. 

MacDonald, in a speech at Dundee in September 1924,} 
confessed more fully than elsewhere that Socialism was 
impossible, that he for his part had no expectation of 
fulfilling any Socialist pledges. Not because of a hostile 
majority in the House of Commons, but because the time 
was not ripe, ‘it would be cutting green corn’. Even 
were he to be Prime Minister for fifty years, * the pledges 
I] have given you from my heart would still be unfulfilled 
—not because I fainted or failed, but because the corn 
was still green’. It was not of course a new objection 
this to Socialism—the objection that mankind was not 
ready for it, was not yet worthy of it, not in fifty years 
would be fit for it. It had been a stock argument of the 
anti-Socialist any time in the last forty years, and Mac- 
Donald must often have answered it. Now after little 
more than six months at the Foreign Office, and Prime 

1 See Report in The Times for September 9, 1924. 

c.s. Q 
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Minister, he is driven to declare the old stock objection 
true. Even in fifty years the time would be still unripe 
for Socialism, ‘it would be cutting green corn’, 

MacDonald had achieved office by pledges to Socialists 
and others that he would make unemployment cease 
throughout the land. In office he found he could do 
nothing towards setting up that co-operative common- 
wealth which alone, it seemed, was a guarantee of work 
for all. Therefore, being an honest man, and not with- 
out a perception for the opportunely uttered word, 
MacDonald announced that Socialism would not do— 
‘no, not in fifty years’. As far as Ramsay MacDonald 
and his colleagues were concerned the Socialist movement 
in Great Britain had run its course and was finished. It 
was impossible—the establishment of a social democracy. 

Socialism would come, so Marx had explained, when 
a working class, conscious of its power (the ‘ class-con- 
scious proletariat ’) and of its economic needs, used the 
franchise to place a convinced majority of Socialists in 
ofice. With Socialists in office, in local government and 
the imperial Parliament, necessary orders and legislative 
enactments would carry the nation from capitalism into 
social democracy without over much disturbance, since 
the police force and armed forces of the Crown would be 
in the service of the Government. ‘ Capture the County 
Councils,’ Mrs. Besant had cried in 1889 in the Fabian 
Essay which bore her name. In those days Bernard 
Shaw, being asked how long he thought it would take to 
set up Socialism, replied cheerfully ‘ About a fortnight ’ 
—so the story goes. 

The real stumbling-block to these proceedings was the 
absence of the chief factor a ‘ class-conscious proletariat ’. 
The working class, in this matter not different from the 
non-working class, simply would not give the necessary 
time to the study of politics and economics; it had other 
interests—family affairs, football and cricket, betting and 
gambling; above all the business of earning a living: it 
had no time to become ‘class conscious’, A minority 
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found in Socialism a lively interest, in the study of econo- 
mics a fascination; and this minority educated itself and 
rose to leadership in Trade Unions; it was put forward 
at election times and was chosen for seats in City 
Councils and in the House of Commons. The majority 
at the best would do no more than vote for the candidates 
of the party. In Germany it would do this with military 
precision, indifferent to the candidates chosen. In Great 
Britain, with its undisciplined public opinion and incor- 
rigible habits of individualism, the majority of the working 
class could not, in many constituencies, be relied upon so 
surely to vote the Labour ticket at elections. And then, 
as we noticed earlier, electing Socialists to serve on County 
Councils and in Parliament, so far from bringing Socialism 
nearer, removed many of its ablest advocates from propa- 
ganda and turned them into useful public servants, too 
preoccupied with the work of committees and adminis- 
tration to have time and energy for the oratory of revo- 
lution. 

MacDonald, then, perceived that to wait for the 
working class to become conscious of its réle—and all 
Socialists had in the ’eighties and early ’nineties held that 
the working class must be converted at least to the urgency 
of electing Socialists before the great change could be 
brought about—to wait for the working class to become 
its own instrument of emancipation, was to wait inde- 
finitely. Not in fifty years, in all human probability, 
could it be done. A handful of resolute men with 
leaders of exceptional genius, and with such military 
force as existed at its back, in a country war-weary and 
without a Government that commanded respect, could 
do what the Bolsheviks had done in Russia. Exceptional 
circumstances had made it possible for Lenin and Trotsky 
to seize power, overthrow whatever remained of the old 
order, and set up a ‘ dictatorship of the proletariat ’, that 
is a government by Communists. The bulk of the 
country remained a land of peasants—of peasant land- 
owners. In no other country save Russia in dissolution 
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had the Communists been able to establish their dicta- 
torship. 

As for a Communist revolution in Great Britain—it 
was unthinkable. The very Marxists revolted from the 
idea. If the Russian horror was Socialism, then British 
Socialists would have none of it. But the alternative to 
the Bolshevik method ? There was no alternative, since 
to wait for a revolution by the ballot box was to wait for 
ever. ‘Not in fifty years’ would it come. Ramsay 
MacDonald, in the eight months of office as Prime 
Minister, destroyed the illusion that Socialism was pos- 
sible, destroyed it deliberately by written and spoken 
word. Socialism was no longer practical politics. The 
Labour Party must henceforth stand and fall on its own 
merits. It had superseded the Liberal Party. It would 
gather into an ample bosom, even as the Liberal Party 
in its prime had gathered, men and women of many 
shades of belief, and more especially the men and women 
of high ideals in all classes of society. It could make an 
appeal to the young, and promising a useful life of public 
service attract many for whom Conservatism had no 
message. 

To understand the transformation, to realise how far 
off from MacDonald was the Socialism of the ’eighties, 
how thorough the transformation which he announced as 
completed, let us compare the preface, a new preface, 
which MacDonald found time to write in June 1924 to 
a fresh edition of his book Soctahism: Critical and Con- 
structive, first published in 1921, with the speech made 
from the dock at the Old Bailey in January 1888 by John 
Burns, after the Trafalgar Square episode. 

This 1s John Burns: 

‘ Now what is this Socialism of which so much is heard 
and feared? Socialism is a theory of society which 
advocates a more just, orderly, and harmonious arrange- 
ment of the social relations of mankind than that which 
now prevails. Substituting the principle of association 
for that of competition in every branch of production and 
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distribution. Socialism proposes to abolish the system 
of wage slavery, and establish instead governmental 
municipal co-operation, securing to every honest worker 
the full value of his labour, partly in personal remunera- 
tion, and partly in social and public benefits, such as 
education and recreation, sustenance and care in old age, 
not a charity, but as a debt that society owes to every 
useful citizen. Socialism proposes that labour shall be 
a noble, elevating duty, not an unhealthy, slavish drudgery. 
Socialism proposes to stop the waste of society by having 
none of its members uselessly employed or idle, turning 
the army of non-producers into a brotherhood of useful 
workers. It proposes more workers and less work for 
each. Socialism proposes that machinery shall do the 
world’s work, and that the whole people shall own such 
machinery and reap the benefits individually and collec- 
tively, not as at present, when machinery is used by its 
owners to degrade the human machines who work them, 
and throw themselves out of work. Socialism proposes 
that the principles embodied in municipalities, owning 
for the people, the tramways, gas and waterworks, and 
the State owning the post-office, telegraph, parcels post, 
savings and deposit bank, insurance department, etc., 
should be extended to all monopolies that in the hands of 
individuals are a curse, but owned collectively, a blessing. 
The “ State’, whose duty it is to carry on this develop- 
ment, is a unity of citizens co-operating, and by such 
co-operation increasing a thousand times the strength of 
all individuals comprised in it, and giving them a power 
that would not be at their disposal as individuals when 
competing against each other. Its political expression 
would be a convention of Labour delegates elected by unt- 
versal adult suffrage. Its growth cannot be denied. It 1s 
being accepted as a religion by the workers, and its accept- 
ance by all is only a mere matter of time and education.’ 

It is all very plain, not to be misunderstood by the 
wayfaring man. ‘The acceptance of this Socialism ‘1s 
only a mere matter of time and education ’. 
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Very different is the tale Ramsay MacDonald has to 
tell in 1924. Idealism is the thing, and the suggestion 
that Hegel not Marx is the true prophet seems to stick 
out from the jam of words. (Which is not to deny that 
Hegel influenced Marx.) 

The preface may be read in full; the following portions 
are sufficient to reveal the new doctrine: 

‘ The Socialist transforms by the well-defined processes 
which a living social organisation allows. He does not 
stop the life of society in order to try new experiments or 
to put a brand-new system into operation. The pledges 
he gives do not concern his achievements of the morrow 
so much as the purpose which underlies and impregnates 
all his continuing action. He has ideals and they guide 
him, and he rejects everything of the nature of violent 
breaks and brand-new systems. He is an evolutionist 
par excellence, and even though he knows that the resis- 
tance of interests and log-like minds may defeat his 
methods at times, he remains an evolutionist because he 
is convinced that when revolutionary methods have done 
their work, the people whom reaction has victimized, by 
imposing a revolution upon them, will have to return to 
evolutionary transformation so soon as they have gained 
freedom. To him, Russian Bolshevism is but an inter- 
lude in Tssarism, and British Toryism an obstructing 
mass of interest and mind. The revolutionary and ma- 
terialistic frames of mind created by the war have been 
a serious menace to the Socialist spirit of common service. 
Profiteering has become universal and action has shown 
a deplorable tendency to concentrate in self. 

‘ The evil has not been confined to the classes generally 
designated as “ profiteers,’’ but has infected all sections. 
That workmen should not tolerate without a struggle to 
remedy their conditions, which are not only hard but 
unjust, is good, but in their struggles to secure their ends 
they are tempted to forget that they are all interdependent 
members of a social unity, and that consequently they 
only injure themselves by punishing those against whom 
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they have a grievance to such an extent that they injure 
the society to which they belong.... No system of 
thought except Socialism not only makes the limitations 
of wise actions clear, but indicates the method by which 
Labour may obtain justice. It cannot be over-emphasised 
that public doles, Poplarism, strikes for increased wages, 
limitation of output, not only are not Socialism but may 
mislead the spirit and the policy of the Socialist move- 
ment.... It is only when the worker by brain or by 
hand does his best for society that he will create in society 
that sympathy and support without which the Labour 
movement will never attain its goal.’ 

Neither in the preface nor in the various chapters 
devoted to this ‘ Critical and Constructive Socialism ’ 
does MacDonald tell us what he means by Socialism. 
From the preface it would seem that Socialism is no more 
than a ‘ system of thought’; and perhaps to MacDonald 
that is all it was. It is difficult to find out what Mac- 
Donald 1s driving at; no political writer of our times was 
so hampered with a bad style, with sheer inability to 
convey his meaning. In speech MacDonald is far 
clearer, 1t is only when he has a pen in his hand he lapses 
into a horrible obscurity. (Gladstone, often clearer in his 
writings, could be as cbscure in speech.) 

Despite the obscurity we can make out that the 
Socialism which had aroused men and women to a changed 
outlook on life, the Socialism which was but another name 
for a new order of society, the Socialism defined by John 
Burns at the Old Bailey in 1888, is something quite 
different, not in degree but in essence, from this Socialism 
of Ramsay MacDonald in 1924. 

To the Socialist the working class (working by brain 
or by hand) was the nation, and the voice of ‘ society ’ 
was no more to be respected than when it was expressed 
at the dinner table of the Veneerings in Our Mutual 
Friend. MacDonald sees society a sacred abstraction, 
holier than its members; an incarnation of the fatherland. 
‘Society ’ becomes but another name for the nation in 
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his residence in England (1842-44) became the ‘ chief 
link that bound to English Chartism the extremists of 
the German revolt against the social order’. London, 
even before the revolutionary outbreaks of 1848, was a 
city of refuge for continental exiles, and in London many 
of the Chartists, notably Ernest Jones and Julian Harney, 
were members of international associations. There was 
always, too, in Chartism, a body of Socialist opinion, and 
‘it was the socialistic wing that had the more clearly cut 
policy, and the one which carried on most fruitfully 
Chartist tradition to the next generation ’.! 

In London at the close of 1847 Marx and Engels on 
behalf of their Communist Federation issued the historic 
‘ Manifesto of the Communist Party ’, a document that 
expounds for the first time the doctrine of scientific 
Socialism. Communism and Socialism are synonomous 
terms for Marx and Engels as for John Stuart Mill. It 
is only since the Russian revolution—the Bolshevik re- 
volution of October 1917—that a Communist Party as 
distinct from a Socialist Party has arisen, and the creed 
of Communism declared to be something other than the 
Socialist belief. The Communist Federation that Marx 
and Engels controlled in 1848 was a London group of 
continental revolutionists, originally a branch of an 
organisation called the Federation of the Just, a secret 
society with a membership mainly German. To Engels 
and Marx the distinction was not between Communism 
and Socialism, but between the Utopian Socialism of 
Owen and the French school of Fourier and Saint Simon, 
a Socialism to be established and maintained by voluntary 
association and goodwill, and scientific Socialism the 
result, the inevitable result, of laws which had produced 
Capitalism and would in due time destroy Capitalism. 
Socialism, according to Marx and Engels, could not be 
anticipated. The urgent thing was that in the hour 
when Capitalism collapsed the working class, trained 
and conscious of their responsibility, should be ready to 

1 Lhe Charitst Movement, by Mark Hovel, 
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MacDonald’s writings (if we understand him aright), and 
claims our allegiance, even as the patriot at war times 
claims our allegiance for our native land. It is all very 
remote from Socialism; all very significant that Socialism 
had passed. 

Hyndman as late as 1920 saw in the Labour pro- 
gramme, with its demand for the nationalisation of rail- 
ways, mines, and land, an ‘ obvious striving for a com- 
plete social revolution, in which ownership, control and 
management by the bourgenisie shall be set aside in favour 
of the collective ownership, control and management by 
the whole adult population, all of whom shall contribute 
their quota to the general social service ’.! 

MacDonald knew quite well that the inclusion of these 
items of nationalisation in a political programme meant 
nothing of the sort; knew further that any ‘ obvious 
striving for a complete social revolution’ by groups of 
Communists and Trade Unionists of syndicalist tend- 
encies did no good to the Labcur Party at election times 
and therefore must be sternly denounced. 

To Hyndman the collective ownership desired by the 
Socialist (and as he persuaded himself—with the same 
ease that had enabled him to persuade himself of the 
obvious coming of the revolution in the ’eighties—desired 
by the Labour Party) ‘ must inevitably lead on to the 
equitable sharing of products among all members of the 
community ’.1. MacDonald saw no_ such inevitable 
‘equitable sharing of products’ anticipated or even 
desired by any considerable number of persons in Great 
Britain, and saw that nothing was to be gained by assum- 
ing that an ‘ equitable sharing of products’ meant any- 
thing more than improving unjust conditions, which all 
good social reformers allowed to be in need of amendment. 
Hyndman proclaimed to the last the near approach of 
Socialism and the good life it promised to all mankind: 

‘ Every step will be in the direction of the Co-operative 
Commonwealth. Since there is no difficulty whatever 

1 Evolution of Revolution, by H. M. Hyndman. 
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in creating wealth far in excess of our requirements, by 
the scientific organisation and application of the light 
labour of all to the satisfaction of our social needs, then 
the old motto, “‘ From each according to ability, to each 
according to needs ” ceases to be Utopian and becomes 
a national reality.’ } 

MacDonald saw no reality, national or otherwise, in 
the old motto. It might be an ideal; to admit more 
would be to go beyond the evidence. The business of a 
Labour Prime Minister and his colleagues was to with- 
stand that ‘ obstructing mass of interest and mind ’ which 
was labelled ‘ British Toryism’, to prove that a Labour 
Government could rule wisely and well and would not 
“let down’ the British Empire. All the old talk of 
‘from each according to ability, to each according to 
needs ’ might be good idealism, it did not count in prac- 
tical politics. At the same time the phrase had its uses 
—as an ideal. The ‘ Socialist Commonwealth’ might 
still be mentioned as a remote contingency, it was cer- 
tainly not within sight as a national reality. 

As for the old items—the palliatives that were to 
assist the passage from industrialism to Socialism—it 
was not obvious what purpose they served in the realm 
of practical politics. They do not figure in ‘ Labour’s 
Appeal to the People’, the manifesto issued in the 
autumn of 1924, when on the Government’s defeat in 
the House of Commons MacDonald decided on another 
general election, the third in three consecutive years. 

This manifesto—‘ Labour’s Appeal to the People ’— 
was signed by J. Ramsay MacDonald, Leader of the 
Labour Party; J. R. Clynes, Deputy Leader; Robert 
Smillie, George Lansbury, C. T. Cramp, Arthur Hen- 
derson, and the President and Secretary of the Trade 
Union Congress. Four of the men named above were 
old members of the I.L.P. in the nineties. Fred. Bramley 
(d. 1925), Secretary of the General Council of the Trade 
Union Congress, was an old Clarion van missionary of 

1 Evolution of Revolution, by H. M. Hyndman, 1920. 
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Socialism. C. T. Cramp, an important official in the 
Railway Workers’ Union, was a ‘left wing’ Trade 
Unionist, with inclinations rather towards Guild Socialism 
than to Social Democracy. All were trusted by the votes 
of their fellows to speak for the Labour Party. Neither 
Smillie nor Lansbury were members of MacDonald's 
Ministry. ‘Labour’s Appeal to the People’ is the 
acknowledgment that while the Socialist Commonwealth 
may still legitimately be the goal of man’s endeavour, the 
route to be taken was no new path, as men and women 
had imagined, even as Clynes, Smillie and Lansbury had 
urged, thirty years back. Production for profit is not to 
be interfered with, no expropriation of the people who 
live on rent or interest is threatened—there is nothing, 
in short, in the programme, apart from its allusions to 
‘a Socialist Commonwealth’, that a Conservative social 
reformer could take exception to, or a Liberal, who was 
not a doctrinaire individualist, need oppose. ‘ National 
Ownership’ and ‘ Public Control’ are not proposed as 
steps in the direction of the ‘ Co-operative Common- 
wealth ’, they are held to be necessary in the interests of 
British trade. (Both MacDonald and Snowden had, in 
many public speeches, placed their hopes for the unem- 
ployed in a revival of trade.) The whole paragraph in 
‘ Labour’s Appeal’ may be quoted: 

‘A systematic reorganisation, in the national interest 
and on terms fair to all concerned, of the whole system 
of transport, including the more rapid development of an 
entirely Unified Railway and Canal System in National 
Ownership and under exclusively Public Control, with 
fuller use of electric power and in more intimate connec- 
tion not only with the ports, but also with the increasing 
road motor service. Without greater and cheaper trans- 
port facilities, the British producers of every kind will 
find it ever harder to compete with their rivals.’ 

The two concluding paragraphs in this manifesto are 
a confession of faith in ‘ the ultimate decency of things ’, 
a profession of belief that all good men might respect: 
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‘It 1s along such lines as those marked out in this 
Appeal, and in the spirit of public service herein indi- 
cated, that the Labour Party, in conformity with its 
consistent public declarations, would work in Parliament 
towards the transformation, gradual as it must be, of the 
existing economic and industrial system into a genuine 
Commonwealth of Labour. We know the facts. We 
realise the difficulties. The path to our goal is long and 
narrow and sometimes so hard that men and women 
faint by the way. But we have faith in humanity. We 
refuse to believe that there is nothing to be done but 
conserve the present order, which is disorder; or that the 
misery, the demoralisation and the ruin that it causes to 
innocent men and women and children can be remedied 
by the perpetual repetition of the abstract principles of 
Individualism. 

‘We appeal to the People to support us in our stead- 
fast march—taking each step only after careful examina- 
tion, making sure of each advance as we go—and using 
each success as the beginning of further achievements 
towards a really Socialist Commonwealth, in which there 
shall at least be opportunity for good Will to conquer 
Hate and Strife, and for Brotherhood, if not to supersede 
Greed, at least to set due bounds to that competition 
which leads only to loss and death.’ 

Here is no threat to existing order, no ‘ Socialist peril ’ 
—the sentiments are irreproachable. The reader will 
look in vain for any item in this ‘ Appeal’ that marks a 
definite departure from the programmes of social reform 
issued by Conservatives and Liberals. MacDonald and 
his colleagues might say the programme of the Labour 
Party expressed in this Appeal implied the beginning of 
achievements ‘ towards a really Socialist Commonwealth ’; 
Sidney Webb, as determinist as any Marxian, would find 
articles in the programme of every party ‘towards the 
transformation, gradual as it must be, of the existing 
economic and industrial system into a genuine Common- 
wealth of Labour’. The ‘ inevitability of gradualness ’ 
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made all things move towards this transformation, accord- 
ing to the Fabian formula. 

Socialism was inevitable, according to Marx; all that 
was wanted was ‘ the class-conscious proletariat ’. 

Socialism was inevitable, according to Webb; and the 
class-conscious proletariat, since it was obviously not 
forthcoming, could be dispensed with. 

Marx, and the Socialists who had learnt the doctrine 
of Marx, preached the conversion of the many to Socialism 
as the necessary step towards the Socialist State. ‘ Let 
us make Socialists ’ cried Hyndman and William Morris, 
John Burns and Robert Blatchford, ‘and then we can 
inaugurate the coming revolution.’ Socialism was a cer- 
tainty. ‘Its growth cannot be denied. It is being ac- 
cepted as a religion by the workers, and its acceptance by 
all is only a matter of time and education.’ Webb’s 
‘inevitability of gradualness’ made it quite immaterial 
how many accepted Socialism. Given a competent and 
honest bureaucracy, such as Great Britain enjoyed, given 
the goodwill which was exhibited in a thousand ways, 
and given a Government unhampered by any ‘ abstract 
principles of Individualism ’, and it did not matter at all 
what opinions the governed might favour. As the 
Defence of the Realm Act had silenced all criticism in 
the years cf war and rendered opposition to State Owner- 
ship and Control futile and dangerous, so a British 
Government could proceed in times of peace to manage 
and control in the public interest whatever public services 
it pleased without fear of contradiction. Any Govern- 
ment could set up State Socialism, collectivism, which the 
Fabian Society had always favoured, but the Labour 
Party seemed the likelier instrument, since it was un- 
tinged by any inclination to the ‘ abstract principles of 
Individualism’. The Conservative and Like Parties 
(the latter once a favourite with Fabians, but now in 
1924 no longer worth attention) contained social re- 
formers; the Labour Party was positively the party of 
social reform. 
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COMRADE CRIPPS 
From ‘ Punch’, Jan. 30, 1924 


Lord Parmoor (of the new Ministry) sings : 


That I should end as a labour man’ 


‘ Nobody guessed when I began 
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Socialism was dead, the Socialism of Hyndman and 
Morris, of Burns and Blatchford; Hurrah for the new 
Socialism of ‘ gradualness’! But Socialism, however 
inevitable its gradualness, was not practical politics, and 
it was on practical social reforms—housing, budget taxes, 
increased grants for education, agriculture and unem- 
ployment, reorganisation of the mining industry and a 
national system of electrical generating stations—that 
MacDonald appealed for support. The capital levy, 
which had once frightened far more people than the few 
who understood what it meant, had been dropped. 

The result of the election was a disappointment. The 
total Labour vote reached 5,487,620, but only 151 
Labour members were returned—forty less than in 1923. 
The Conservatives had a handsome majority, the Liberals 
came back a mere handful, and Baldwin was once more 
Prime Minister. It may be asked, how was it Mac- 
Donald was defeated, since the Labour Party uttered no 
threats of Socialism? Why were such exertions made 
to turn the Labour Party out? Why did the Conser- 
vatives (and Liberals, too, for the matter of that) so 
successfully arouse a prejudice against Labour candidates 
by identifying them in unknowing minds with Com- 
munist and ‘red’ revolutionaries? How is the cam- 
paign against MacDonald, directed against him as an 
ally of Russian Bolsheviks, to be explained, if it be true 
that MacDonald had really given up all advocacy of 
Socialism ? If Socialism were really dead, why should 
the big business men, the heads of so many syndicates 
and trusts, have spent so much in turning the Labour 
Party out ?} 

It was not the fear of any introduction of Socialism 
that roused the opposition to MacDonald, and of course 
the very persons responsible for raising the scare of Com- 
munism knew quite well that MacDonald hated the 


1 An examination of the election posters and leaflets issued by the 
Conservative Party in 1924 will reveal the efforts made to identify 
MacDonald and all Labour candidates with the Russian Bolsheviks. 
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Communist propaganda and all its works. What ‘ big 
business ’ did fear, and with reason, was that the Labour 
Party with a majority would proceed with social reforms, 
and tax the incomes of the wealthy to find money for the 
reforms; that the Labour Party in power would tax the 
rich in the interests of the poor was what the rich feared; 
that ‘ partly in social and public benefits, such as educa- 
tion and recreation, sustenance and care in old age’ the 
‘honest worker’ might receive a larger portion of the 
full value of his labour, was the anticipation that drove 
a small but very wealthy section of the community to 
concentrate on the defeat of the Labour Party. 

MacDonald himself, more anxious in office to show 
himself a British statesman and a good European than a 
reformer of industrial grievances, did his best work—so 
his friends judged—at the Foreign Office. There he 
broke the tradition of Grey and Lansdowne, the tradition 
of a ‘balance of power’, and went in whole-heartedly for 
peace and good understanding between the nations. As 
a Foreign Minister in those brief eight months MacDonald 
deserved well of all who put the peace and prosperity of 
Europe before the warring rivalries of States. He sought 
to discourage international hostilities and to bring all 
nations into the bonds of friendly alliance. It was the 
one true sincerity of MacDonald, this desire for inter- 
national peace, this horror of the violence and disorder of 
war. 

If the honour of Great Britain suffered no injury 
abroad while the Labour Government was in office, no 
suspicion of corruption tarnished its record at home. 
No suggestion of spoils to the victors can be uttered. 
The patronage, the opportunities for doing good turns 
to friends, which every Government enjoys, were not 
made use of by Ramsay MacDonald to strengthen his 
supports. Huimselfa Presbyterian he had to filla number 
of valuable and important appointments in the Church of 
England during his term of office, and these appoint- 
ments were not filled to the comfort of the Anglican 
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Christian Socialists. Only in two cases was preferment 
given to clergymen whose political opinions and public 
activities were known to be pro-Labour. Canon 
Donaldson, who from undergraduate days at Oxford had 
been consistently Christian Socialist, was brought from 
Peterborough to Westminster Abbey; and the Rev. W. 
E. Moll, active as a London curate in the Socialist cause 
in the ’eighties and, as the vicar of a parish in Newcastle, 
a spokesman of the I.L.P. and a member of its National 
Council, was given in his old age the living of High Barnet. 

MacDonald could pride himself on a superiority to 
many of the common failings of men of high political 
achievement. As Prime Minister and Foreign Minister, 
with J. H. Thomas at the Colonial Office, Ramsay Mac- 
Donald rose to the occasion and maintained the dignity 
of the British Empire and fostered the ways of peace. 
Neither did he allow any breath of financial corruption 
to tarnish the spotless integrity of the first Labour 
Administration. No Marconi scandal intruded. At 
home and abroad MacDonald’s Government was a clean 
Government. But it marked the passing of Socialism, 
the end of a chapter, the end of an old song. 

At the General Election of 1924, when MacDonald 
went to the country and was defeated, Socialism was 
dead—dead beyond all possibility of recovery. 

And to make matters worse, the Communists had 
picked up the red flag, and were shouting the old war 
cries of the Socialists, exhibiting in their journals and 
other publications all the old savage and contemptuous 
intolerance that marked the pages of Fustice in the early 
years of the S.D.F. 

To the old Socialists, busy in Parliament and other 
responsible places, this display of Communist propaganda 
was a very painful exhibition. It recalled the crudities 
and enthusiasms of youth. Even as the Socialists had 
scornfully treated the older school of Liberal Trade 
Unionists, so now the Socialists in their turn were de- 
rided and despised by the Communists. It was all very 

C.S. R 
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take control of the situation, and direct the new order of 
society, an order of Socialism, the production of wealth 
by co-operative activity for common consumption. 
Socialism could not come until, on the one hand, Capi- 
talism had ceased to operate in a satisfactory manner, 
and on the other until the working class was ready to 
assume control. And since economic laws were fast 
hastening the collapse of Capitalism, it was of supreme 
importance that the working class should realise its 
responsibilities. 

The Communist Manifesto has often been reprinted 
and it still has an immense authority with the Com- 
munists. But at the time it was issued its influence was 
small. It was the establishment of the International 
Working Men’s Association—1864—that brought Marx 
into touch with the Trade Union leaders in England. 
Chartism was dead and the Trade Union leaders, demo- 
cratic in politics and sympathetic with the Nationalist 
movements in Italy and Hungary, gave very considerable 
support to the first ‘ International ’. 

The International Working Men’s Association was 
founded in St. Martin’s Hall, London, on 28 Sep- 
tember 1864; and its foundation was a result of the 
attendance of French and German workmen at the 
International Exhibition of 1862. Its chief work, at 
the beginning, was the organisation of Trade Unions 
on the Continent. Steadily the influence of Karl Marx 
swept away all opposition to the theory of scientific 
Socialism and in the General Council of the International 
Marx became predominant. Mazzini and the Italians 
soon retired, attracted not at all to the Trade Unions 
established by Socialists. The Russian Bakunin, and 
his Anarchist supporters, who were opposed on principle 
to the idea of social democracy, and fiercely resented the 
supremacy of Marx, fought a long and losing battle 
within the International, and were finally expelled. But 
their expulsion left the International exhausted. Marx 
removed the headquarters to New York, that the 
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regrettable. George Lansbury alone had no hard words 


for the Communists, even when it was clear their activi- 
ties threatened, not the safety of the realm, but the 
prosperity and fortunes of the Labour Party. After all, 
they were ‘rebels’, these Communists; somewhat stiff 
and cantankerous ‘ rebels ’, no doubt, but still ‘ rebels ’; 
and to be a ‘rebel’ was sufficient ground for a kind 
word from George Lansbury—from Lansbury, perhaps, 
the last of the Socialists. 

It may be in the strains of Connell’s ‘ Red Flag’, sung 
with feeling by the Communists, Lansbury caught some 
echo of the songs of William Morris and Edward Car- 
penter, and in the fierce rhetoric of the Communist 
orator recaptured the fine frenzy of the Socialist move- 
ment in the days when he was in early manhood. If he 
did, no one else among the old stagers of the I.L.P. and 
S.D.F. felt anything of the kind. To the Labour leader, 
no matter his Socialist antecedents, the Communist was 
a horrid caricature; and a positive nuisance within 
Trade Unions, and without. There was just enough 
suggestion of truth in the caricature to deceive the un- 
wary and divert the voter from marking his ballot paper 
in favour of the Labour candidate. 


CHAPTER XIII 


THe Our.took—Socra.ists ‘ IMPOTENT AND Hope cess ’"— TITHE 
CoMMUNIST PARTY AND ITS CHANCES—IHE LABOUR 
PaRTY—CONCLUSION 


‘Just in proportion as Socialism grows, so will the 
influence of the representatives in the national councils 
increase, and the world may wake up some morning to 
find that Socialism has come.’ ‘Thus in 1904, after the 
Amsterdam International Congress, wrote Keir Hardie 
in the Nineteenth Century. 

Sidney Webb, in 1888, warned the Socialists against 
expecting anything of the kind: ‘ There will never come 
a moment when we can say “‘ Now let us rest, for Socialism 
is established ’’’; this was the message delivered in that 
exceedingly popular Fabian Tract, Exglsh Progress To- 
wards Soctal Democracy. 

The outlook at the end of forty years gives no reason- 
able hope that Keir Hardie’s glad morning of Socialism 
will dawn; neither does it enable us to note perceptibly 
that progress towards Social Democracy which seemed 
to loom so large to the Fabian Society in the late ’eighties. 
Sidney Webb’s dictum might now run, “ There will never 
come a moment when we can say Socialism is established’. 
For the world has woke up not to find that Socialism has 
come, or is even appreciably nearer, but that Socialism 
has gone; its propaganda ‘ melted into air, into thin air ’. 
The ‘ baseless fabric of the vision’ of Socialism, of the 
Co-operative Commonwealth, has in our own time faded 
and dissolved. 

229 
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Lest there be any doubt about this let us take the 
evidence of Sir Henry Slesser, K.C., M.P., Solicitor- 
General in Ramsay MacDonald’s Labour Government, 
and marked for office in the next Labour Ministry; a 
leader in the Labour Party, and a man of high principle 
and good repute. The party in the House of Commons, 
Slesser finds, consists of three groups: ‘Of the three 
Labour groups the Trade Unionists, the Collectivists and 
the Clyde, the Trade Unionists are fast accepting the 
guild idea, and with that will come the long-lost belief in 
personal property, the Clyde are already of our way of 
thinking (#.e. the Chesterton and Belloc way of thinking), 
and the Collectivists, so often erroneously identified with 
the party as a whole, are impotent and hopeless ’. 

The Socialists who have survived, Sidney Webb and 
Fred. Jowett, Thorne and Jack Jones, Tom Kennedy and 
Philip Snowden—are ‘ impotent and hopeless’! but are 
within the Labour Party, because ‘this much abused 
party is alone engaged in combating plutocracy ’, and 1s 
only divided in opinion ‘as to the tactics to be pursued 
for the mitigation and ending of Capitalism ’ 

‘ Impotent and hopeless ’—uit is time to ring down the 
curtain. Let guildsmen and distributists tread the 
boards and deliver their gospel to the multitude. They 
too will be superseded as fresh critics arise. What if 
the Socialist movement has spent its force and passed ° 
It was a brave adventure—and all things of human device 
must pass. 

The cloud-capp’d towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
‘The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 
Yea, all which it inherits, shall dissolve, 

And, like this insubstantial pageant faded, 
Leave not a rack behind. We are such stuff 
As dreams are made on... 


Perhaps it is not quite true to say that the insubstantial 
pageant of Socialism left not a rack behind. In two 
directions, at least, the positive and persistent work of 


1H. Slesser in G. K.’s Weekly, October 3, 1925. 
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Socialists has been effectual. Children no longer starve 
daily in the public elementary schools, as they did forty 
years ago; and the unemployed workman is not left to 
perish of hunger. 

In the long campaign for feeding necessitous school 
children all Socialists in Great Britain—S.D.F., Fabian 
and I.L.P. alike were engaged; they were opposed by all 
who stood for the voluntary principle, Liberals and Con- 
servatives alike. “To-day who is there in opposition ? 
Who offers the authority of ‘ abstract principles of indi- 
vidualism ’ as sufficient justification for leaving children 
without food in the public schools of the nation? In the 
last ten years of the nineteenth century the Socialist 
candidates for the School Boards were alone in the de- 
mand that children compelled by law to go to school 
should not sit miserably famished in the schools. The 
demand was a daring and rash innovation at the time; 
not a popular electioncry. To-day the feeding of hungry 
children is not a party matter at all. To deny that such 
provision of meals is necessary would be treated as sheer in- 
human callousness, or sheer ignorance of social conditions. 

Similarly with the unemployed. ‘ Work or main- 
tenance’ was the cry of the Socialists; and now, partly 
through fear of riots and disorders after the war, but more 
generally because it is felt that to be refused work ts no 
just cause for being left to die of famine, the common 
conscience will not allow able-bodied men and women, 
for whom no work can be found, to perish in want. We 
cannot say that but for the Socialists the unemployed 
would still be left to starve, but we can say that the agi- 
tation of the Socialists did so influence public opinion that 
in 1925 no unemployed workman, resident in a town, 
could be denied a subsistence. 

Not very much, perhaps, as the fruit of forty years, 
these two items; and yet, if there is one child less hungry 
to-day in the elementary schools, or one unemployed 
workman less tortured by famine and despair, the 
Socialist movement was not in vain. 
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But what of the Communist Party—in whose hand is 
the red flag once borne by the Socialists, in whose mouths 
are the revolutionary sentiments once heard from the lips 
of Socialists ? 

Can our Communists in Great Britain succeed where 
our Socialists failed? Is it probable that what could not 
be accomplished by William Morris and H. M. Hynd- 
man, by John Burns and H. H. Champion, by Bernard 
Shaw, Edward Carpenter, Eleanor Marx Aveling, J. L. 
Joynes, H. S. Salt, and the rest of that distinguished and 
disinterested band of men and women who created the 
Socialist movement forty years ago, the Communist Party 
can accomplish off its own bat? There is nothing to 
suggest the likelihood. 

To arrange a ‘Communist peril’ is one thing. It is 
not difficult to tickle the ears of the groundlings by 
threats of revolution, to make the flesh of sober citizens 
creep by tremendous prophecies of wrath to come. A 
‘ Socialist peril ’ took place in 1886 when a few thousand 
unemployed workmen broke club windows in the West 
End of London—the police being unprepared for any 
such manifestation of ill-humour. Tom Mann and his 
non-parliamentary Socialists provoked a furious denunci- 
ation of a ‘ Syndicalist’ peril in 1912, as a reference to 
the files of the cheaper and more widely circulated papers 
of that time will show. 

The vital question is—Who is imperilled? Is the 
throne in peril to-day from the arguments of Com- 
munists’ It was far more vigorously criticised by 
Charles Bradlaugh and the Republicans in England in 
the late ’seventies. Is the existence of the Established 
Churches of England and Scotland imperilled by Com- 
munist propaganda? Will the army and navy lay down 
their arms, or the members of the police refuse to go on 
duty, for all the solemn persuasions of Communists ? 
Can Trade Unionists, convinced by the Communists’ 
doctrine, be welded into one ‘ class-conscious ’ whole, 
and in that capacity down tools simultaneously, and pre- 
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are to take charge of the general direction of industry 
in this country ? 

By the answers to these simple questions of fact the 
reality of the ‘Communist ’ peril can be estimated. 

Besides, the Communist Party is hampered by its own 
constitution as the Socialists in Great Britain were never 
so hampered. 

The open and unashamed obedience to the Third 
International, with its headquarters in Moscow, is fatal 
to the success of a Communist (or any other) Party in 
England. It is the wildest fancy, the most extravagant 
delusion, to suppose that British Trade Unionists will 
obey instructions from any committee in Russia. 
Nationalist feeling is far too strong to make any such 
obedience possible in the multitude. Here and there we 
find men and women caring more for an idea than for 
country; here and there are cosmopolitans who are quite 
without strong attachment to native land. For an ideal 
and for a religious faith men and women have ever left 
home and fatherland and gone forth into the wild. But 
to expect the great bulk of British Trade Unionists to 
behave in this way is unreasonable. Our patriotism in 
Great Britain may be local in its roots—so that a man is 
a Scotsman first and a Briton second, a Yorkshireman 
before he is an Englishman, a supporter of the particular 
football club or county cricket eleven of his choice rather 
than of any national team of athletic heroes—but it is 
profound. And in our own times nationalist feeling has 
not diminished but increased throughout Europe—to the 
discomfort of international peace. 

The Communists, glorying in an internationalism with 
headquarters in Moscow, have no chance in Great Britain 
of effecting many serious conversions among the working 
people; their appeal will hardly touch any, save the very 
young, the revolutionary intellectuals more interested 
in things of the mind than in the social habits of their 
neighbours, and the nomadic, who are really at home in 
any quarter of the world, because they are homeless, 
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Allegiance to Moscow is a fatal stumbling-block to 
the support of the Communist Party in Great Britain; it 
is fatal to its chances of success. (The fact that Karl 
Marx was a German and a Jew—albeit baptised a 
Christian, even as was Heine before him—hindered very 
seriously the acceptance of Socialism. It is true that 
Marx did his work in London, and 1n the British Museum; 
that Engels studying the development of the cotton in- 
dustry in Lancashire found many facts that strengthened 
the case for the suppression of Capitalism by Social 
Democracy. Marx was a German, his meaning by no 
means always clear and his style so difficult that trans- 
lators puzzled the reader as often as they tried to explain 
what Marx really taught.) 

The second barrier imposed by the Communists on 
any ready acceptance of their claims is the insistence on 
atheism as an article of belief. Marx was an atheist, as 
were most of the philosophers, historians and men of 
science in the middle of the nineteenth century; or rather 
they were, to use the word Huxley coined, agnostics. 
John Stuart Mill, Charles Darwin, Herbert Spencer, 
Tyndall, Huxley—to name but a few—for the list is 
very long, not one of them was a Christian, or believed 
that Christianity was anything but moribund. Marx, 
taking for granted that Christianity was on its death-bed, 
that a new era was dawning, that the Catholic Church 
was merely a survival—an objectionable survival—of a 
faith the world had outgrown, did his best to urge on his 
disciples the framing of a code of ethics to suit the coming 
day of Socialism, to draw up a Collectivist ethic. 

But in Great Britain the mass of the people were still 
sincerely theist in belief, and in ethics they held to the 
traditional Christian morality. Atheists, free-thinkers 
and agnostics all behaved, and wished to behave, as 
their fellow Christians behaved, and had no enthusiasm 
for anew ethic. The Socialist movement was obstructed 
not helped by the talk of atheism, and by proposals of 
Belfort Bax (himself the victim of a hard Puritanical 
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childhood) for a fresh set of commandments in place of 
the ancient Ten. If Stewart Headlam and the Anglican 
Christian Socialists had not persistently declared that the 
economics of Socialism were not contrary to the principles 
of the New Testament, and if the I.L.P. had not welcomed 
men and women of Christian faith into the Socialist 
movement, the success the Socialists won in Great 
Britain in the ’nineties would never have been achieved. 

As it 1s, Roman Catholics, Anglicans and members of 
the Free Churches are conspicuous in the British Labour 
Party—the one Labour Party in all Europe that is neither 
anti-clerical nor anti-Christian. 

The Communist Party, while it insists on atheism as 
an essential part of its creed, cannot reasonably hope to 
make converts or attract to its cause any considerable 
number of people in a land where the belief in theism is 
so deep rooted as it is in England. The British people 
can be stirred up to persecute, passions can be aroused 
and prejudices inflamed to action. In the history of 
England and Scotland persecutions are recorded—and 
what has once happened in the story of man’s treatment 
of his neighbour may always happen again. But neither 
in England nor in Scotland has the persecutions of 
Christians by a revolutionary tribunal of atheists ever 
occurred, and the attempt to suppress by force every 
manifestation of the Christian religion is, we should say, 
doomed to failure. The history of the Penal Laws 
against Catholics does not encourage the hope that re- 
ligion can be extirpated by making its worship a capital 
offence. 

Nevertheless in spite of these drawbacks—Moscow 
and atheism—to popularity—and popularity 1s at least 
desirable, if not strictly necessary, for a revolution in a 
land of forty millions—there is every reason to expect 
that Communists will be elected to office in the Trade 
Unions, as Socialists were elected twenty and thirty 
years ago. The Miners’ Federation has a member of 
the Communist Party for its general secretary, and other 
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Anarchists might not trouble it any more, and there the 
International died in 1873. The German Social Demo- 
cratic Working Men’s Party, founded in 1869 and led 
by Liebknecht and Bebel, was by that time a growing 
political force, and in 1877 it could send half a million 
voters to the poll. In France for the proclamation of 
the Commune of Paris in 1871, and for the revolu- 
tionary rising which followed the proclamation, the 
French members of the International must be held partly 
responsible. The English representatives on the Council 
of the International, interested in the development of 
continental Trade Unionism, accepted neither the leader- 
ship nor the scientific Socialism of Marx, and had ceased 
to take any part in the organisation long before the end 
came in 1873. But the beginning of the International 
Labour and Socialist movement can be traced to this 
‘first International’; and intercourse with the conti- 
nental Trade Unionists, while it did not infuse any 
revolutionary spirit into the British Trade Union leaders, 
made them, in their good-natured complacency, tolerant 
of the expression of revolutionary ideas and indifferent 
to the passing of resolutions demanding the radical social 
change once demanded by Robert Owen. The British 
Trade Union leaders quite early perceived that the 
passing of resolutions demanding a new moral world or 
its equivalent eased the feelings of the Socialists and did 
not hinder the accomplishment of reforms in the relations 
of Labour and Capital that were of immediate necessity. 

Owenism, Chartism, the ‘ first International’, are 
antecedents of the Socialist movement of our own times 
and must be studied if the rise of that movement is to be 
understood. 

Volume I of Das Kapital by Karl Marx (the book that 
was to become the ‘ Koran of the new Socialists ’,! the 
‘ Bible of the German Socialists’*) was published in 
1867. More than ten years were to pass before it was 

1 Lord Acton to W. E. Gladstone, 17 Nov. 1873. 
* Prof. F. York Powell, 3 Oct. 1903. 
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unions are likely to choose earnest and enthusiastic 
young men for office. ‘There is nothing like responsi- 
bility for tempering enthusiasm, nothing like sitting on 
a committee to learn how hard it 1s to get anything 
done. 

Communists, when they become Trade Union officials, 
find out, sooner or later, that strikes mean a hard and 
anxious time, not only for the strikers but for the officers 
of the union whose members are on strike. Trade 
Unionists, whether they are Communists or Conserva- 
tives, Liberals or Labour, Catholics or agnostics, will go 
on strike when it comes to the worst rather than endure 
a loss of wages and submit to a lowering in the standard 
of domestic comfort. No Trade Union secretary can, 
in the last resource, prevent a strike when the conditions 
are held to be intolerable by the majority. But no Trade 
Union official can ever induce a strike when the members 
are averse from it; and no Trade Union official, however 
ardent a Communist he may be, is quite such a fool as 
to encourage strikes when he knows all the extra work a 
strike involves. Every Communist elected to office in 
the Trade Union world who proves competent for his 
job (and in these days the incompetent are more easily 
removed from office than they were when workmen who 
could read, write and keep accounts were not found in 
every lodge and branch meeting), inevitably becomes a 
steady and stable influence; for one thing, the work ts so 
exacting that it leaves neither time nor energy for 
exercises in revolutionary gymnastics. 

The best the Communist Party can hope for is to keep 
afloat through sufficient advertisement from their foes. 
As long as there is a ‘Communist peril’ in the news- 
papers the Communists will get audiences at their meet- 
ings and—continue to annoy the Labour Party by de- 
taching adherents, dissatisfied with the leadership of 
Ramsay MacDonald. 

What of the Labour Party? Will it go on from 
strength to strength until at the next General Election 
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it tops the Conservatives, and returns to the House of 
Commons with a clear majority ? 

Why not ? 

Hardly can it be supposed the Liberal Party will 
recover; the stream from the Liberal Party to the Labour 
Party does notdry up. Again, it is hardly to be supposed 
that the country will not prefer to give the other side an 
innings when the Conservatives have stayed in their 
allotted time. 

And when the Labour Party does come into office, 
and into power, the difficulties in the way of carrying 
out the many social reforms, long advocated and desired 
by its members, will be immense. Divisions in the 
party may also be anticipated, especially over the question 
ot free trade; for the Trade Unionists, with their aims 
keenly directed to workshop contro] and some form of 
what was once called ‘Guild Socialism’, may readily 
agree with the capitalists that the protection of tariffs 
would be good for their own industry, may argue that 
the lower wages and longer hours of the Continent are 
unfair competition, and that as Trade Unionists, each man 
is wise in supporting protection for his particular trade. 

Such conversion to tariff reform will make for better 
understanding between Capital and Labour—possibly at 
the public expense—will encourage the syndicate idea, 
and will also, it 1s possible, involve rearrangements in 

olitics, bringing many Conservatives into the Labour 
Party and driving out the free-traders. 

Such rearrangements are congenial to our political 
habits. The ingrained good humour of the British 
people (to use Burke’s phrase) more readily adapts itself 
to changes of policy in its statesmen than to the infliction 
of penalties for failure to fulfil political promises. We 
cannot take our politics so seriously as all that; so seri- 
ously as to suppose that members of Parliament will 
abolish capitalism or do more than mitigate the many 
ills that trouble us. And we prefer the accustomed par- 
liamentary way of doing business, turning out one set of 
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fellows and putting the other set in—voting usually to 
keep somebody out than to put anyone in—to all the 
enticing projects for government by popular tumult, and 
the excitement and miseries of civil war. H. H. Cham- 
pion in his History of the London Dock Strike of 1889 has 
the following passage: 

“One day in the city I was watching the long pro- 
cession (of dockers on strike) as it passed the Dock House 
in Leadenhall Street. With me was a city man of great 
respectability and strong Conservative views. When he 
saw the men cheering, instead of hooting, as they passed 
the Dock Committee’s headquarters, ‘“‘ By Jove’, he said, 
‘“‘you know, this is better than barricades”. This man 
was losing a good deal of money and suffering enormous 
inconvenience every day the strike lasted.’ 

* Better than barricades ’!—there we have it. Better 
the slums and the unemployment than street fighting; 
better the low wages and the high price of food than the 
bullet and the bomb; better the miseries of seeking work 
and not finding it, the overcrowded tenement and all the 
horrors of the industrial system than the miseries and 
horrors of civil war. 

For there is always the hope that things will mend, 
but the life once taken in battle can never in this world 
be restored. ‘ Better than barricades’ is it to muddle 
along with social reforms and hope for the best. “ Better 
than barricades ’—to endure strike and lock-out, for all 
that we lose a great deal of money and suffer enormous 
inconvenience every day the strike lasts. 

‘ Better than barricades ’—the political interest that 
can be satisfied with representative institutions and par- 
liamentary and municipal elections. 

Yet to count on the ‘inbred good humour of the 
English people’ never wearing thin is a rash presumption, 
and to ignore the economic strife is not to establish peace. 

For the antagonism of rich and poor remains; the 
conflicting interests of Capital and Labour are still un- 
reconciled; the struggle between the wage-earner and 
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the receiver of dividends for their respective shares of 
‘surplus value ’—a struggle commonly called the ‘ class 
war '—is pursued all over the world; Capital seeking for 
the sake of dividends to reduce the cost of production 
by finding native labour that will be cheaper than British 
labour (the ‘iron law’ that wages tend to sink to the level 
of subsistence exhibited every day), Labour by Trade 
Union organisation and through its representatives in 
Parliament, and on municipal councils and boards of 
guardians, contending for a larger share of the wealth it 
has created by making education, recreation, out-of-work 
insurance and housing a public charge. 

Socialism offered an honourable peace to men of good 
will by proposing common ownership and co-operative 
labour; and Socialism was rejected—rejected as ‘im- 
practical ’. 

To the Son of Sirach, in his book of Wisdom, the notion 
of an amiable understanding between rich and poor, an 
‘agreement of Capital and Labour’ was also ‘ imprac- 
tical ’, as ‘impractical ’ as the proposals for Socialism in 
our own times. 


What agreement is there between the hyena and a dog ? 
And what peace between the rich and the poor ? 

As the wild ass is the lion’s prey in the wilderness : 

So the rich eat up the poor. 

As the proud hate humility: 

So doth the rich abhor the poor .} 


Let the last word be with our own English writer, 
John Ruskin: 

‘ And if, on due and honest thought over these things, 
it seems that the kind of existence to which men are now 
summoned by every plea of pity and claim of right, may, 
for some time at least, not be a luxurious one ;—consider 
whether, even supposing it guiltless, luxury would be 
desired by any of us, if we saw clearly at our sides the 
suffering which accompanies it in the world. Luxury 1s 
indeed possible in future—innocent and exquisite; luxury 


1 Ecclesiasticus, ch. 13. 
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for all, and by the help of all; but luxury at present can 
only be enjoyed by the ignorant; the cruellest man living 
could not sit at his feast, unless he sat blindfold. Raise 
the veil boldly; face the light; and if as yet, the light of 
the eye can only be through tears, and the light of the 
body through sackcloth, go thou forth weeping, bearing 
precious seed, until the time come, and the kingdom, 
when Christ’s gift of bread, and bequest of peace, shall 
be ‘‘ Unto this last as unto thee’; and when, for earth’s 
severed multitudes of the wicked and weary, there shall 
be holier reconciliation than that of the narrow home, 
and calm economy, where the Wicked cease—not from 
trouble, but from troubling—and the Weary are at rest.’ 
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